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Coat is very generally believed to have been 
formed from vegetable matter, and as it invaria- 
bly occupies a position amongst the oldest rocks 
of the earth, it follows that it is of vast antiquity. 
The earth itself is unquestionably much older 
than is usually supposed—so old, indeed, that its 
age could hardly be computed in years. It is 
not within the scope of our present business to 
enter into the speculations of cosmogony; yet 
the phenomena of the coal formation—especially 
its origin and manner of deposit—are so curious, 
so grand, so wonderful, and are, moreover, so 
closely allied with the infancy of our globe, that 
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we must make bold to begin—if not in easy con- 
fidence, with some degree of assurance—at the 
beginning. 

The world, it is presumed, was originally 
formed from accumulations of vapory matter ex- 
isting in universal space, and exposed to the cen- 
trifugal action of the sun; that from a gaseous 
state it passed into a fluid, and thence, by a pro- 
cess of rotation and condensation, became a solid, 
and assumed the form and characteristics which 
are indicated in its present appearance. The 


primary elements having been thus consolidated, ° 


the earth immediately became the theatre of great 
physical action—the theatre of vegetable and 
animal life. The climate for a long time—for 
thousands and millions of years—was universal, 
and no doubt much warmer than it now is in any 
portion inhabited by man. The vast abundance 
of water, as well as the soft, marshy nature of 
the soil, rendered the air extremely moist, and 
while the climate was thus wholly unfitted for 
the support of animal life, (excepting serpents, 
and certain semi-aqueous species,) it was the 
very kind calculated to nourish and stimulate the 
growth of vegetation to an extraordinary extent. 
Thus was called into existence immense regions 
of vegetable matter—grass, moss, weeds, flowers, 
fruits, and vines, of every conceivable size and 
form, with trees towering in their dense, un- 
paralleled foliage, hundreds of feet in the air— 
for, at this period, even the smallest twig, (com- 
pared with similar existing species, ) assumed the 
gigantic proportions of our loftiest forest trees ! 
Wherever, therefore, a speck of land appeared 
amid ‘‘ the watery waste,” we must imagine it to 
have sustained, for a long succession of years, a 
stupendous amphitheatre of foliage. The soil, 
completely isolated and free from all foreign 
detritus or disturbance, received the tremendous 
accumulations of leaves and vines, and soft, 
succulent vegetable matter, until the whole mass 
was swept down by floods of water, or by its own 
gravitation. The vegetation thus prostrated, 
water deposited over it the shaly matter of the 
the coal basins, in the form of sand and mud. 
The materiel thus nicely covered, and subjected 
to heavy pressure, commenced a process of fer- 
mentation and partial combustion,* by which 


* We are informed by Liebig and other eminent chem- 
ists, that when wood and other vegetable matter are buried 
in the earth, exposed to moisture, and partially or entirely 
excluded from the air, they decompose slowly, and evolve 
carbonic acid gas—thus parting with a portion of their 
original oxygen. By this means they are gradually con- 
verted into lignite, or wood-coal, which contains a larger 
proportion of hydrogen than wood does. A continuance of 
decomposition changes this lignite into common or bitumi- 
nous coal, chiefly by the discharge of carburetted hydrogen, 
or the gas by which we illuminate our streets and houses. 
According to Birchoff, the inflammable gases which are 








the whole mass was ultimately resolved into one 
continuous compact seamof coal. The shale and 
slaty rocks alternating with the coal, it may be 
remarked, are invariably discolored as they ap- 
proach the vein, thus indicating the efforts of thein- 
flammable gases in the vegetable matter to escape 
through the overlaying stratum of mud. And 
it may be mentioned, as one of the causes of the 
variation of coal from a fatty bituminous to a 
pure anthracite, that the difference is, for the 
most part, owing to the proportional loss or re- 
tention of the original elements of the coal, 
during or subsequent to the process of distillation, 


| for we generally find, where the seams are least 


disturbed, that the coal is most bituminous, 
and the contrary where, by means of fissures or 
dislocations in the overlying stratum, the vege- 
table material has parted with some of its com- 
bustible properties. 

That water formed an important agent in 
effecting the chemical change thus noticed, is at 
least very probable. Whatever substances it 
may have held in solution at that time, it had not 
the numerous local characteristics peculiar to it 
now, nor could it have had the same temperature ; 
for, as it found its way into the crust of the 
earth, both its properties and its temperature 
must have been materially changed. 

As nearly all coal basins contain more than one 
vein, (and those of our anthracite districts con- 
tain some thirteen,) we must suppose the pro- 
ceedings here enumerated to have attended the 
formation of each particular seam. The mind is 
perfectly bewildered at the contemplation of these 
things, and it is hard to bring it to believe that 
results of so extraordinary a character should be 
brought about again and again, and with such 
exact and remarkable uniformity. It has, there- 
fore, been suggested by some writers, that the 
vegetable material had been transported by water 
from the spots where it grew, and deposited in 
the bottom of the sea. All coal deposits, I be- . 
lieve, (with the single exception of that near 
Richmond, Va., which is in granite,) have for 
their walls a conglomerate rock, composed of 
coarse quartz pebbles and sand cemented to- 
gether. The materials of this rock were un- 
doubtedly accumulated by water; but it does not 
follow that the coal, entirely free from such 
atoms, was formed in like manner. If the vege- 
table material had been carried any considerable 
distance, it would necessarily have encountered 


always escaping from mineral coal, and are so often the 
cause of fatal accidents in mines, always contain carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, nitrogen, and olefiant gas. 
The disengagement of all these gradually transforms ordi- 
nary or bituminous coal into anthracite, to which the va- 
rious names of splint coal, glance coal, culm, and many 
others have been given. 
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and become associated with the debris of other 
regions; but such is not the case. Its almost 
perfect exemption from stony and other impuri- 
ties is, therefore, a stromg reason for believing 
that the coal grew on the very spots where we 
now find it; and the belief is still further 
strengthened by occasionally finding trees, in a 
more or less erect position, having one portion of 
the trunk in mineralized coal, and the other not 
too much charred to recognize its original struc- 
ture, position, and vegetable character. 

As nothing can be clearer than that the beds 
of rocks alternating with the coal seams have 
been formed by water, there is no other alterna- 
tive but to suppose repeated overflows of water 
and mud upon the coal vegetation, as before 
stated. Upon the withdrawal of the water, 
vegetation again flourished, and thus seam after 
seam of coal was produced. The difference in 
the thickness of the seams, as well as the differ- 
ence in the character and quality of the coal 
itself, and other local features, abundantly indi- 
cate the separate and distinct causes which ope- 
rated in the formation of each individual seam. 
Indeed, the vegetation itself must have under- 
gone a considerable change, since we often find 
one seam of coal yielding white, another gray, 
and another red ashes, as is the case in the 
Schuylkill region. The vegetation of the coal- 
bearing period had, no doubt, all the variety 
which distinguishes the native forests of our 
country at the present time, since we find coal 
graduating in its features and qualities in a man- 
ner very similar to the varieties of common fire- 
wood, as hickory, oak, pine, birch, maple, pop- 
lar, etc. 

Tt has been remarked, in clearing the wood- 
lands of our mountain regions, that a growth of 
pine timber is generally succeeded by one of 
oak, or hickory, or maple, or chestnut; and that 
there appears to be in this a natural order of 
succession, existing in the soil itself, somewhat 
similar to the system of rotation of crops prac- 
ticed by farmers. One of the most unerring 
guides, therefore, in identifying coal veins, is a 
careful examination of their fossils; as it appears 
that the vegetation of each seam has some dis- 
tinctive characteristics by which we are to infer 
an intermediate change in the qualities and local 
features of the coal. 

The botanical character of the coal vegetation 
appears to have been essentially different from 
any which has appeared in subsequent or more 
recent times. Of the vast number of fossil spe- 
cimens found in the coal, there are very few 
which bear any analogy to existing species, and 
th:-° are the exclusive productions of torrid 
climates. According to Doctor Lindley, the coal 





vegetation consisted of ferns in great abundance; 
of large coniferous trees of a species resembling 
lycopodiace, but of most gigantic dimensions; of 
a numerous tribe apparently analogous to cacte 
or euphorbiacee, but perhaps not identical with 
them ; of palms and other monocotyledones; and, 
finally, of numerous plants, vines, etc., the exact 
nature of which is uncertain. Of the entire 
number of species, however, recognized in the 
coal formation, at least two-thirds are ferns. 

The annexed engraving exhibits the general 
character of fossil impressions in the coal forma- 
tion, from which it would seem that leaves con- 
stitute a large portion of the coal. It‘; worthy 
of remark, too, that where they most bound 
the coal is invariably of a very superior quility. I 
have found specimens, such as is exhibited in the 
engraving. in masses about one foot thick, and 
two or three feet square; but as the slaty matter 
in which the leaves are embedded, readily de- 
composes on exposure to the atmosphere, it is 
often difficult to preserve them for any length of 
time. As the coal hardens, the impressions be- 
come gradually less distinct, until, finally, they 
can scarcely be traced even with powerful mag- 
nifiers. Although these impressions are plentiful 
at nearly every coal-mine, there are few persons 
who go to the trouble of collecting and preserving 
them ; and, with the exception of the Franklin 
Institute, and the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
in Philadelphia, where a few choice specimens 
may be seen, and, perhaps, two or three other 
scientific institutions, elsewhere, in the United 
States, I have heard of no one who has a re- 
spectable collection. During a few months of 
leisure, in the vicinity of Pottsville, a few years 
ago, I collected about one hundred and twenty 
different specimens, many of which are very in- 
teresting, and as distinctly marked as the delicate 
tracings of the artist’s pencil. There are, how- 
evcr, in the coal-formation, hundreds of different 
plants, trees, and flowers; and a single repre- 
sentative of each kind, would form a vast mu- 
seum. Specimens which exhibit impressions of 
the bark, limbs, or trunks of trees are, of course, 
correspondingly large and heavy, and could not 
easily be sketched in a small engraving—while 
the variety of the leaves and flowers is so great 
that it would prove tedious to enumerate and 
describe them. 

Whoever hath observed the deposits of sand 
and mud along the margin, or in the bottom of 
any shallow and gently-flowing stream, will have 
remarked a series of little elevations and de- 
pressions, caused by the undulationg movement 
of the water. In the ocean, where the pressure 
of the water is very great, these elevations and 
depressions are proportionably increased, and, no 
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doubt, contribute much to the violent agitation 
of the surface. Now, in the early history of the 
world, when water, instead of being so univer- 
sally diffused, as now, in the interior of the crust, 
existed mainly upon the surface, it must have 
been peculiarly active in forming these ridges and 
elevations, since we find the peaks of our loftiest 
mountains abounding in all kinds of marine 
fossils, which could have been deposited there in 
no other way. As the dry land appeared, the 
sea gradually receded, and, in its withdrawal, 








(From Mr. Bowen’s Collection.) 


formed the gaps of the mountains, and all and 
singular the ever-varying physical aspect which 
the surface of the globe now presents. The 
Alleghany Mountains, without doubt, were mainly 
formed in this way, since it is evident that they 
were originally one continuous coal-bearing re- 
gion, and at one period constituted the bottom of 
the ocean. 

But there has been another element at work, 
no less powerful than that of water, and codpe- 
rating with it. It is fire. The interior of the 
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globe is believed by many philosophers to be 
filled with eternal heat, and the theory is sus- 
tained first, by the existence of numerous thermal 
springs; second, by volcanoes; third, by earth- 
quakes; fourth, by dikes and mineral veins, and 
fifth, by the fact that the temperature of the 
atmosphere undergoes a tremendous change as 
we descend into the earth. In some of the deepest 
copper and lead mines, the air is so hot (not- 
withstanding the most perfect ventilation) that 
the miners have to disrobe themselves of every 
particle of clothing while at work, 

Probably one of the immediate consequences 
of the withdrawal of the sea, and the appearance 
of dry land, and especially its diversifization in 
mountains, valleys, and plains, was an alteration 


in the climate. It became cooler in certain. 


places, and much less humid. A new sort of 
vegetation sprung into existence, and simulta- 
neously with it a superior order of animal species, 
finally terminating with man, or rather, I should 
say, With woman—the ne plus ultra! 

While, therefore, the great Alleghany range, 
which was at one time an uninterrupted region 
of coal for many hundred miles, was originally 
mainly formed by water, it is, nevertheless, very 
probable that fire has had much to do with its 
subsequent elevation and local configuration. 
Toward the south-west, the strata have been ap- 
parently little disturbed, and lie in their original 
horizontal position; but in the north-eastern sec- 
tion, from Pennsylvania, through New York, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and the British Provinces 
of New Brunswick and New Foundland, there is 
great disturbance in the coal measures, undoubt- 
edly occasioned by volcanic action. In Penn- 
sylvania, the measures are not so much disturbed 
on the western as on the eastern slope of the 
Alleghany, while in the other states the dis- 
turbance has been so great that only detached 
portions of the coal-beds are found at all, while 
in the British Provinces they are still sur- 
rounded by water, and literally emerge from its 
depths, 

It is in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania where the disturbance of the measures by 
volcanic action has been the severest—all the 
other coal districts on the eastern slope of the 
Alleghany being comparatively undisturbed, and 
hence the more bituminous qualities of the coal. 
The Schuylkill region, too, whose geopraphical 
position is more to the south, and nearer to tide- 
water by many miles than any of the others, has 
been subjected to disruptions, upheavals, and 
dislocations of every kind. The strata, instead 
of lying horizontal, as elsewhere, have a highly 
vertical dip, and are only saved from pitching 
down to inaccessible depths, by numerous anti- 





clinal axes, the result both of upheaval and of 
lateral pressure. 

The accompanying sketch explains the power- 
ful degrading effects of water, at the same time 
that it portrays a singularly wild and picturesque 
scene—a gap in the Mine-Hill, Schuylkill county. 
There is little doubt, I think, but that all our 
mountain passes have been made by water pretty 
much in the manner ‘thus indicated, while the 
main chain of elevation, as well as many of the 
ranges subordinate to it, were originally de- 
posited by water, and formed by the oscillatory 
movements and enormous pressure of the waves 
of a primeval ocean, aided, no doubt, at par- 
ticular places, by volcanic eruptions or up- 
heavals. 

But we must leave this part of the subject, 
aid come more directly to the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. The Wyoming coal 
field is sumewhat in the shape of a crescent, and 
lying in an east and west direction, receives the 
north branch of the»Susquehanna very nearly in 
the centre. ‘Included in this basin are the coa! 
districts of Lackawana, Shickshinny, Newport, 
Pittston, Carbondale, Wilkesbarre, etc. The 
coal has a fair reputation in the market, but 
there is nothing like the quantity, per acre, 
which exists in the Schuylkill region. The 
seams of coal have a very slight undulating dip, 
and are therefore in a favorable position for 
economical working ; but it is owing to this cir- 
cumstance that probably many of the seams have 
been washed away. A supposition abundantly 
sustained by their present proximity to large 
streams, and their situation in a boldly defined 
valley—a valley, by the way, more favorably 
known to thousands of readers for its remark- 
able beauty, and no less romantic settlement 
and history, than for its development in coal. 

** Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies 

The happy shepherd swains had naught to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim perchance thy lakes with light canoe 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when, beneath the forests brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 


And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town.” 


The Mohanoy, or middle anthracite coal field, 
is south-west of the Wyoming, and lies between 
the Lehigh and Susquehanna rivers ; and though 
not quite so large in area as the latter, it proba- 
bly contains more coal. This region embraces 
the coal districts of Shamokin, Mohanoy, Girard- 
ville, and Quaquake, besides numerous small 
detached districts at the eastern end, as Beaver 
Meadow, Hazleton, Black Creek, etc. The coal 
from the interior of this basin is tolerably fair ; 
but toward its western end, in the Shamokin 
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district, it becomes somewhat slaty, and of a 
decomposing nature, which necessarily renders 
it inferior in quality. The late Stephen Girard 
owned large tracts of land in this basin; and a 
railroad was commenced, some years ago, to con- 
nect the Susquehanna and the Schuylkiil, at 
Sunbury and Pottsville. A considerable portion 
of the work had been partially finished, and a 
large amount of capital expended, when a finan- 
cial revulsion occurred which proved fatal to 
the enterprise. It was intended to overcome the 
mountains by means of tunnels and inclined 








Jason’s Tunnel. 








planes. One of these tunnels, now hastening 
into ruin, the artist has sketched, but with what 
good taste or judgment we cannot perceive. It 
is more than probable that we should not have 
noticed it, had it not been ‘‘ thus thrust upon 
us.”” The work, as a whole, stands as a monu- 
ment to the bold enterprise of other days and of 
other men, when railroads were comparatively 
experimental. The same capital now. with the 
benefit of the experience acquired in the mean- 
time, would probably carry out the object ori- 
ginally contemplated, without inclined planes or 
stationary steam-engines. Some fifteen miles of 
the road, terminating at Sunbury, having been 
partially completed, has lately been replenished 
with heavy rails, and thus connected with an; 
other road, extending several miles further into 
the coal basin. This road, in turn, connects with 
the Mine-Hill extension, by which a continuous 
railway communication is effected—over the 
Reading railroad—with Philadelphia, This road, 
however, crosses Broad Mountain by means of 
inclined planes, and stationary steam-engines, 
and must therefore be ranked among the im- 
practicable things of the day—another road run- 
ning from Catawissa to Tamaqua, (further east- 
ward, ) will form the traveled route, and connect 
the Sunbury and Erie with the Reading Railroad 
at Port Clinton. It is unfortunate that a road, 
to connect Sunbury with Philadelphia, should 
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not have been run in a straight line, via Potts- 
ville. The mountains to be overcome are trifles, 
entirely unworthy the spirit of the age, and the 
engineering skill which, elsewhere, distinguishes 
it. We have often crossed the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, at a speed of sixteen miles or more to the 
hour, over gradients of more than one hundred 
feet to the mile! This, however, was not in 
Pennsylvania. 

We come now to the great Schuylkill region— 
‘*the noblest Roman of them all;’”—by far the 
largest, deepest, and most valuable deposit of 
anthracite coal in the world. This region also 
extends in an east and west direction, from the 
Lehigh to the Susquehanna river, a distance of 
some seventy-five miles, its average breadth be- 
ing about two miles. In proceeding westward, 
in the vicinity of Pinegrove, the basin separates 
into two forks—the northern one called Lyken’s 
Valley, and the southern one the Dauphin dis- 
trict. Like the Shamokin coal, that of these 
forks undergoes a considerable change in the 
westward course of the strata—from an anthra- 
cite gradually passing into a bituminous and 
semi-bituminous coal, and becoming softer and 
less pure as a mineral combustible. A large 
amount of capital has been expended by the 
Dauphin Coal Company to develop their lands— 
but as far as we have been able to learn, nothing 
but loss has attended their operations. It is a 
singular fact, and not without significance at 
this time, that of all the stock companies en- 
gaged in the coal trade, whether in this State or 
Maryland, scarcely one of them has ever proved 
successful, The very idea of a stock company 
to carry on coal mining implies on the surface 
and in its very depths a speculative purpose, to 
which every other consideration is made tamely 
subservient and subordinate. While we have 
nothing but failures on the part of companies, 
the instances of individual success, on the-other 
hand, are numerous and gratifying. The county 
of Schuylkill, where every thing is in the hands 
of individual operators, is distributing annually 
among the holders of coal lands something like 
eight hundred thousand dollars, or from thirty 
to forty-five cents per ton for every ton of coal 
shipped. There are many individuals who, from 
an investment of a few thousand dollars in coal 
lands, are now in the receipt of from eight to 
sixty thousand dollars per year, in rents! A 
single firm has been in the annual receipt of over 
sixty-three thousand dollars per annum, from a 
tract of some five hundred acres, which origin- 
ally, probably, did not cost them thirty thousand 
dollars! While the landholders are thus success- 
ful in the highest degree, the operators, with 
proper care and prudence, are scarcely less for- 





tunate. Every respectable mine will yield from 
fifteen to thirty thousand tons per annum, and 
when coal is worth at the point of shipment from 
two dollars to two dollars twenty cents per ton, 
the operator will realize a profit of from twenty 
to fifty cents per ton, according to the circum- 
stances under which he is controlled. 

The extraordinary success of the Schuylkill 
region, it might readily be supposed, would jus- 
tify the anticipation of similar results elsewhere, 
and especially in the adjacent coal districts. But 
this is a mistake, because there is no similarity 
whatever between it and other coal fields. First, 
the Schuylkill region has several varieties of 
coal, passing from a hard anthracite, at its east- 
ern end, to a bituminous variety at its western 
termination. Second, it has the gray, the white, 


and the red ash varieties, all_in their purity. 


Third, the field is not only larger in superficial 
area, but each acre, from the numerous axes, 
anti-clinal and synclinal, and the highly inclined 
dip of the strata, has at least three times the 
aggregate amount of coal, of any other region— 
especially of those where the strata are in a flat 


position. Fourth, this coal region is nearer to 


tide-water than any other by many miles, and 
commands the valleys of the Lehigh, the Schuyl- 
kill, and the Susquehanna, the great avenues of 
business, manufactures, and population of Penn- 
sylvania, and conducting to the three principal 
cities of the American continent, from which it 
is very nearly equi-distant, viz:—New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Fifth, upward of 
fifty millions of dollars have been expended in 
the erection of canals, railroads, and their equip- 
ment of cars and boats, wharves and depots, to 
accommodate the trade of this region. Sixth, 
many additional millions have been expended in 
lateral railroads, penetrating every quarter of 
this region, to develop its resources. Seventh, 
the coal formation has been carefully proved, at 
an expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
private capital, so that all its features, good or 
bad, are perfectly understood, thus avoiding, in 
the future, unprofitable experiments, which eat 
up the substance of the proprietors’ capital. 

. These are among the prominent features which 
render the Schuylkill coal region incomparably 
superior to every other; yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the price of coal lands there is scarcely as 
high, upon the whole, as in other localities. 
The Parker Vein Coal Company, sometime since, 
estimated their lands, in the Cumberland region, 
at one thousand dollars per acre, and if my 
memory be not treacherous, they subsequently 
disposed of several hundred acres at that price. 
Now, in the Cumberland region, there is but one 
or two respectable, workable veins—the very 
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vein after which the above company has named 
itself is scarcely two feet thick, contains inferior 
coal, and no one but an infatuated novice would 
ever dream of working it. If, therefore, such 
lands be worth one thousand dollars per acre, 
nearly two hundred miles from tide-water, with 
high rates of toll and transportation, what ought 
not Schuylkill coal lands be worth, with a dozen 
workable veins of good coal, with an aggregate 
thickness of some eighty-five feet, and situated 
only one hundred miles from tide-water, at Phila- 
delphia? Ido not mean to say, certainly, that 
all these veins can be reached upon any single 
tract; but it would be difficult to select one 
hundred acres, in any portion of Schuylkill 
county, upon which some of the veins could not 
be found. Take, for example, a single vein of 
six feet thickness, with a dip of forty-five de- 
grees, and allowing one ton of merchantable coal 
to the square yard, what is the result in a depth 
and length of one thousand feet? Twenty thou- 
te. nd tons of coal, which, at thirty-five eents per 
tom, would give seven thousand dollars. But 
suppose, instead of but one vein, you have a 
series of them, of the aggregate thickness of 
thirty feet—thé result would be one hundred 
thousand tons, and thirty-five thousand dollars ; 
and ‘all this upon‘an out-crop run of vein, of one 
hundred yards. A tract of one hundred acres 
would, therefore, average more than twenty 
thousand -dollars worth of merchantable coal to 
the acre; and many intelligent men have esti- 











mated the average bona fide value of Schuylkill 
coal lands at twenty-one thousand dollars, and 
upward, per acre! Yet the very best of it does 
not sell for over one thousand per acre, and 
thousands of acres could, no doubt, be purchased 
at from two to five hundred dollars per acre. If 
stock companies were allowed by law to work 
the coal lands of this region, there is not 
the slightest doubt but that their value would 
run up to thrice the present standard, as in 
the Cumberland region, where, however, it is 
but proper to add, individuals sometimes sell out 
at from two to three hundred dollars per acre. 
The Schuylkill coal region, we have already 
stated, is about seventy-five miles in length, with 
an average width of about two miles. At Potts- 
ville, however, which is near the middle of the 
region, it is some six miles wide, from which 
point the strata gradually converge together to 
their eastern and western terminations, thus 
assuming the shape of a board canoe. At the 
Summit, in the Lehigh district, the coal veins 
tilted over from the perpendicular, and thus 
accumulated a great mass of coal which had been 
worked for many years in open quarry. In 
standing upon an elevated position on Sharp 
Mountain, a fine view of the greater part of the 
whole coal basin is afforded. The main basin 
includes numerous subordinate valleys, which 
are no less interesting when viewed from some 
adjacent eminence, one of which our artist has 
sketched. [ Zo be continued. 





General View of Coal Valley—Weet of Pottsville. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The British land on Long Island—Sickness of Greene—The 
Battle—Defeat of Sullivan and Stirling—Masterly Re- 
treat to New York-—-Causes of Failure—New York aban- 
doned—Retreat of Washington to Harlem Heights— 
Landing of the British at Kip’s Bay—Poltroonery of the 
Americans and rage of Washington—-His severe Order of 
the Day—Remarks on this Conduct of Washington— 
Narrew Escape of Putnam with his Division—Skirmish 
between two Detachments and Death of Knowlton— 

..Manceuvre of Howe and Battle of Chatterton’s Hill— 
Retreat of Washington—Fall of Fort Washington. 


At length, August 22d, it was announced that 
the British were landing on Long Island, between 
the Narrows and Sandy Hook. The plan to 
bombard the city had been abandoned, and an 
attack by land resolved upon. General Greene, 
to whom the works on Long Island had been in- 
trusted, and who was doubtless thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every locality, was at this critical 
moment prostrated by a bilious fever, and carried 
to New York. Putnam succeeded him in the 
command, but, from some cause or other, did 
not seem to think his duties extended beyond the 
lines. 

Between the plai.u on which the British landed 
and the mtrenchments of the Americans, stretch- 
ed a thickly-wooded hill, traversed by only three 
roads, on each of which redoubts had been 
thrown up to check the advance of the enemy. 
But one of these, the Bedford road, which led 
straight up to the American works was left wholly 
unguarded. Sullivan commanded without the 
lines in this direction, and it seems incomprehen- 
sible that any general could commit such a 
strange oversight in presence of the enemy. 
Washington had given express orders to have all 
these passes well guarded, but the fact that 
Greene was expected to be well enough to re- 
sume his command before the attack commenced, 
prevented the appointment of an officer in his 
place, in time enough to allow him to become 
acquainted with the ground, while Sullivan, 
Putnam, and Stirling seemed wholly ignorant 
of the exact duties required of them. Besides, 
the universal belief that this land demonstra- 
tion was only a feint to draw off the troops 
from the city, on which the grand attack, by 
water, would be made, caused the officers in 
charge to be less solicitous about the defenses 
on the island. 

The English, ten thousand strong, with an 
artillery train of forty pieces, took up their 
line of march on the warm August evening, 
(26th, ) and slowly approached the wuoded heights 
before them. Howe accompanied the right wing 
commanded by Clinton, Cornwallis, and Percy, 
and at two o’clock in the morning stood on the 





summit, and looked down over the plain stretch- 
ing to Brooklyn. Grant, commanding the right 
wing, moved along near the water’s edge, toward 
Gowanus bay, while the old and veteran De Heis- 
ter, fully restored from the effects of his three 
months’ voyage by liberal potations of hock, led 
the centre, composed of Hessians, against the re- 
doubts defended by Sullivanin person. The centre 
and left of the army were ordered only to skirmish 
with the enemy till they heard the guns of Clin- 
ton on the right, when they were to press to the 
assault at once, and prevent reinforcements from 
being concentrated at any single point. With 
the first sound of artillery on his centre and right, 
Putnam sent off reinforcements to support both 
Sullivan and Stirling. The latter having been 
ordered to defend the coast road, took position 
at daybreak, in the hills which now form Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

In the meantime Clinton had descended from 
the hills to the Bedford Plains, and opened his 
fire on Sullivan’s left. This was the signal for 
De Heister, who immediately ordered Count 
Donop with his veteran Hessians to storm the 
redoubt in front, and carry it at the point of the 
bayonet, while he, with the main body, would 
advance to his support. The battle was in re- 
ality already won by Clinton, who now completely 
outflanked Sullivan. The latter met the onset in 
front with his accustomed bravery, and as the 
Hessians poured, with their wild German war- 
cry, to the assault, mowed them down with the 
steady vollies of his handful of resolute men. 
But the firing on his flank rapidly advancing 
nearer, threatened momentarily to cut him off 
from the lines at Brooklyn, and he reluctantly 
gave the orders to retreat. His small force 
however had scarcely reached the foot of the 
slope on which they had been posted, when they 
were greeted by the blast of bugles, as the British 
dragoons came galloping up the road in rear. - 

‘His retreat was now cut off, and he threw 
himself into a piece of wood for protection. But 
the loud shouts and gleaming bayonets of the 
Hessians as they swarmed through the green 
foliage, showed that this was no place of shelter, 
and the now surrounded Americans again emerged 
into the open field, only to be trampled down by 
the cavalry, and charged by the infantry which 
had completely blocked up the way of escape. 
Driven again to the woods for shelter, they were 
bayoneted by the Hessians, who, refusing quar- 
ter, fought with the ferocity of tigers. Thus 
backward and forward they were hunted by the 
hostile ranks, until a portion, maddened into 
desperation, burst with one fierce effort through 
the barrier of steel that girdled them, and 
reached the main army in safety. The remain- 
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der, with Sullivan, were massacred or taken pri- 
soners. ; | 
All this time Stirling, ignorant how the battle 
was going, firmly maintained his position against 
Grant. But Clinton had no sooner disposed of 
the American left, than he dispatched Cornwallis 
across the country, to take the former in rear and 
execute over again the manceuvre that had de- 
stroyed Sullivan. This British officer advanced till 
within a short distance of Stirling, when he fired 
two cannon shot, the signal agreed upon for Grant 
to move to the assault. The latterthen gave the 
order to advance. Pressed in front and rear by 
an overwhelming force, Stirling saw at a glance, 
his desperate position. The only chance of saving 
any part of his force was, with a small band of 
resolute men to keep Cornwallis employed, while 
the main body, fording Gowanus Creek lower 
down, could gain the flank of the enemy and es- 
cape to Fort Putnam, on Brooklyn Heights. The 
tide was fast rising, and what was done must be 
done quickly, Calling around him a portion of 
Smallwood’s glorious regiment of Marylanders, 
composed almost entirely of young men of rank 
and wealth, he hurled them with such terrible 
impetuosity on the British grenadiers, that the 
latter recoiled with amazement from the shock. 
Flushed however with the previous easy victory, 
and disdaining to yield to a band of undisciplined 
rebels, they rallied to the attack, and the conflict 
became close and murderous. But these gallant 
young men, each one a hero, pressed so sternly 
and resolutely into the fire, that they bore down 
all opposition, and for the first time in open com- 
bat, rolled back the veterans of England. The 
steadfast Delawares stood, with their rent colors 
flying, and let the artillery of Grant plough 
through them, disdaining to stir till ordered to 
retire. The fighting here was desperate. Young 
Callender, who had been cashiered for cowardice 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and afterward 
entered the service as a volunteer, seeing the 
captain and lieutenant of the company of artil- 
lery to which he belonged fall, took command, 
and with the determination to wipe out with his 
life blood the disgrace that had fallen on him, 
disdained to surrender, fighting his pieces to the 
last. Even when the British infantry were 
charging over his guns he never flinched. A Bri- 
tish officer, struck with admiration at his noble, 
gallant bearing, knocked up the bayonets already 
pointed at his heart, and spared his life. Though 
outnumbered more than three to one, Stirling, 
with his hero-band, steadily pushed back Corn- 
wallis, till the latter was heavily reinforced. The 
order to wheel off to the left and escape across the 
marsh was then given. A part succeeded in es- 
caping, and swimming a small creek reached 





Fort Putnam in safety. The remainder, and 
among them Lord Stirling, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, 

Washington, as the sound of the heavy can- 
nonading broke over the city, hastened to the 
shore, and leaping into a boat manned by strong 
rowers, was soon on the Brooklyn side. Gal- 
loping up the Heights, he cast a hurried glance 
over the plains beyond. As he saw Sullivan 
completely cut off, and that Stirling, though 
from the heavy cannonading evidently still main- 
taining his ground, must soon inevitably share 
the fate of the former, a cry of anguish burst 
from his lips. The day was lost beyond re- 
demption, and some of his noblest troops gone 
forever. All this time Greene lay tossing on 
his feverish bed, a prey to the most painful 
anxiety. At length, as the news reached him 
that Smallwood’s—his favorite regiment—was 
cut to pieces, he groaned aloud, and bursting 
into tears, exclaimed—*‘‘ Gracious God, to be con- 
Jined at such a time!” 

Thus ended the first battle between the army 
under Washington and theenemy. Nearly twelve 
hundred men, or a quarter of the entire force 
engaged, had been slain or captured, a portion of 
them the elite of the army. Among the prisoners 
were Generals Sullivan, Stirling, and Woodhull. 
It was extraordinary that so many escaped. But 
the patches of wood and thickly scattered hills 
furnished concealment to a great many detached 
parties, that in a more open field or one better 
known to the enemy would inevitably have been 
captured, The manceuvre of Howe was com- 
pletely successful, and deserved even a better 
reward than it received. 

The junction of the various. divisions of the 
British army being effected soon after the defeat 
of thc Americans, the whole advanced to within 
six hundred yards of the works on Brooklyn 
Heights. Excited by the easy victory, the troops 
demanded to be led to the assault at once. If it 
had been permitted there is little doubt but that 
the overwhelming numbers of the British would 
have proved too resistless for even the strong 
works bebind which Putnam lay. But Howe, 
ignorant of the force opposed to him, did not 
wish to risk all he had gained by an uncertain, 
desperate onset, and commenced planting his 
batteries, evidently designing to advance by regu- 
lar approaches. Washington, who had watched 
with the keenest anxiety the rapid concentration 
of the host before him, with its long lines of 
gleaming bayonets and heavy trains of artillery, 
saw with inexpressible delight this determination 
of Howe. Time would now be given to reflect 
upon his situation and determine his course. If 
he should resolve to fight it out where he was, 
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he could bring over reinforcements; if to retreat, 
he might, by great exertions and skillful man- 
agement, save perhaps the army. 

That night the Americans slept but little. 
Washington had dispatched couriers to General 
Mifflin, at Kingsbridge, to hasten down with a 
thousand men. These, soon after daylight, were 
seen crossing the river to Wallabout, where 
they took post. The morning dawned dark 
and gloomy, and as soon as the American 
works could be distinctly seen, the British 
opened on them with theif heavy guns, and 
shortly after, the sharp rattle of musketry was 
héard as the outposts came in collision. The 
heavens continued to gather blacker and more 
sombre, and soon after mid-@ay the rain came 
down in torrents. The flooded fields presented 
a picturesque appearance, dotted with the white 
tents of the enemy, into whieh they crept for 
shelter, but the discouraged, discomfited patriots 
had no tents or barracks, and stood drenched to 
the skin. The night brought impenetrable dark- 
ness, for a heavy fog slowly settled on sea and 
land, through which broke only the muffled tread 
or low cail of the sentinel. 

Adjutant-General Reed, Mifflin and Colonel 
Grayson had been sent out the afternoon pre- 
vious to reconnoitre, and just before sunset, as 
they stood looking ‘seaward, a sudden gust of 
wind, like a friendly hand, lifted for a moment 
the fog that lay over the British vessels within 
the Narrows, and revealed to them boats filled 
with men, passing from ship to ship, and all the 
preparations for some great and combined move- 
ment. The fleet had been directed to act in con- 
cert with the land-force, and attacking the bat- 
teries on shore, pass up the East river, and so 
separate the main American army in New York 
from that of Brooklyn. But “the stars fought 
against Sisera,” for a strong east wind surged 
all day down the East river, holding back the 
ships with its unseen hand. 

The movement on board the vessels being re- 
ported to Washington, a council of war was 
called, and it was unanimously resolved to re- 
treat to New York. The fog that covered the 
island effectually concealed the movements of 
the Americans, and at eight o’clock the soldiers 
were paraded, and began their silent march 
toward the ferry at the foot of Fulton street. 
But the strong north-easter which had buffeted 
back the British fleet, was now, with an ebb tide, 
sending such a furious current seaward that the 
boats could not with safety be launched. At 
length, about eleven o’clock, the wind changed 
to the north-west and blew violently. The troops 
were then embarked in the fleet of boats pre- 
pared for their reception, and impelled by muf- 





fled oars, passed silently and swiftly from shore 
to shore. By five o’clock in the morning the 
whole nine thousand, with all their munitions of 
war, except the heavy artillery, were safe in 
New York. Washington stood the long and 
gusty night on the Brooklyn side, watching de- 
tachment after detachment disappearing in the 
gloom, and as the last boat left the land he also 
stepped in, and with a world of care lifted from 
his heart, was rowed across to the city. For 
nearly forty-eight hours he had not closed his 
eyes, and been a great part of the time in the 
saddle, superintending and directing every thing, 
and exhibited a skill, energy and power seldom 
witnessed in the oldest and most renowned com- 
manders. 

The battle of Long Island has given rise 
to much discussion, and various explanations 
have been offered and excuses rendered of the 
sad failure. No doubt there would have been 
more and severe fighting if Greene had been 
able to hold his command. No doubt Putnam 
should have looked out for flank movements, but 
he was good only for fighting, and knew nothing 
of strategy. No doubt Sullivan should have 
guarded the Jamaica road, or urged Putnam to 
do it, but he, too, had yet to learn the duties of 
a general by hard experience. The excuse that 
he did not command without the lines is not a 
valid one for his neglect. The simple truth is 
the battle should never have been fought, for no 
precautions could have changed the final result. 
The enemy were in too strong force for the Ame- 
rican army on the Brooklyn side to resist under 
the most favorable circumstances that could have 
been anticipated. But to abandon New York 
without a struggle seemed fraught with evil con- 
sequences, and it could not be defended by land 
better than where the stand was made. Wash- 
ington, like every other general officer, was com- 
pelled to leave many of the details on which a 
battle turns, to the efficiency and energy of his 
subordinates, so that he is not responsible for the 
loose way in which the passes were defended. 
The great error probably lay in the settled con- 
viction that the land attack would be only partial, 
and the main assault be on the city itself through 
the fleet. Of course there could be no compari- 
son between the military knowledge and ability 
of the British and American officers. The former, 
many of them had had the advantage, not merely 
of early training, but of large experience in 
many a tedious campaign, on the continent of 
Europe, and it would be a miracle if even Wash- 
ington at the outset, could not be outmanceuvred 
by them, when the operations were on an extensive 
scale. But he was an apt scholar, and one lesson 
was sufficient for a lifetime, and in the unexpect- 
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ed vicissitudes of war, when tactics had to be 
made on the spot to meet the exigencies of the 
case, he showed how intellect and genius, and an 
almost infallible judgment could triumph over 
obstacles that put at fault the most veteran 
leaders. 

The effect of this defeat on the American army 
was most disastrous. Despondency and despair 
took the place of confidence and hope. The 
hastily collected yeomanry of the colonies had 
done good battle on Bunker Hill, and considered 
themselves in fact the victors, and when a regular 
appointed army with Washington at its head, 
should meet the enemy around New York, a glori- 
ous triumph was confidently predicted. But in 
this first battle the superiority of the enemy was 
made apparent, and just as high as the spirits 
of the troops had been raised previous to it 
so lowthey nowsunk. A sudden paralysis seized 
them, and nothing but murmurings and com- 
plaints were heard. The burning desire to wipe 
out the disgrace—the courage rising with in- 
creasing danger—the stern cheerful rally to the 
side of their afflicted noble commander, were all 
wanting. On the contrary the militia grew in- 
subordinate, and there, right in front of the 
enemy, while his strong columns were gathering 
closer and darker around the city, began to dis- 
band and march away to their homes. Nearly 
whole regiments at a time, half ones, and by 
companies, they filed away heedless of the re- 
monstrances, appeals, and threats of their officers. 
In the very crisis of affairs the whole army 
threatened to be disorganized. Washington look- 
ed around him in dismay, and lost all confidence 
in his troops. He was not prepared for this 
wholesale desertion in the hour of danger. In- 
experience, want of discipline, jealousies, and 
rivalries, were evils he anticipated. He knew, 
also, that it would be impossible to keep an effi- 
cient army in the field on the short enlistments 
heretofore practiced, but to be left alone when 
the fate of the largest city in the colonies was 
depending, was a catastrophe against which no 
foresight could provide. He wrote to Congress 
that New York must be abandoned to the enemy, 
and a council of war was immediately called to 
decide on the course best to be pursued. A 
bombardment was hourly expected, and Washing- 
ton issued an order for the inhabitants to leave, 
and soon the roads leading toward Harlem were 
crowded with fugitives, while hundreds more were 
seen hurrying across the river to the Jersey shore. 

In the council of war it was proposed by some 
to set the city on fire, and thus prevent the 
British from making it their winter-quarters, 
General Greene urged this measure, declaring 
that the Tories would be the chief sufferers, as 





two-thirds of the property in the town was owned 
by them. 

In the meantime the plans of Lord Howe de- 
veloped slowly. He had requested Congress to 
appoint a committee to meet him on Staten 
Island, and consult on some mode of arranging 
the difficulties between the colonies and mother 
country. They met, but the views of the two 
parties differed so completely that all hopes of 
adjustmert were abandoned. Howe then began 
to push his advances on New York. The whole 
fleet moved up into the harbor, and soon after 
frigate after frigate stood up the East river, and 
on the 15th September three men-of-war swept 
past the batteries along the Hudson, and lay-to 
off Bloomingdale. It now became apparent that 
the enemy had no design of bombarding the city, 
and thus destroying the snug quarters they stood 
so much in need of, but were about to land above 
toward Harlem, and march down on it from the 
most unprotected quarter. Washington, pene- 
trating their design, hurried off his baggage and 
sick and nine thousand men to Kingsbridge and 
its vicinity, keeping only five thousand in the city 
to actas the exigencies of the case might demand. 
Detachments in the meantime were scattered 
along between New York and Harlem, to pro- 
tect the batteries and resist the attempts of the 
British to land. On the same day, at eleven 
o’clock, General Clinten began to land his troops 
at Kip’s Bay, under the heavy fire of three war 
vessels. The day before he had taken possession of 
Montressor’s Island, and Washington, aware of his 
intentions, ordered the two brigades under Par- 
sons and Fellows to hasten next morning to the 
threatened point, while he galloped away to Har- 
lem, where he spent the night. In the forenoon, 
while busily superintending the works ‘on the 
Heights, he was startled by the heavy cannonading 
from the vessels of war shaking the very ground 
on which he stood. Instantly vaulting to his sad- 
dle he swept in a fierce gallop along the road to- 
ward Kip’s Bay. As he approached he saw to his 
utter astonishment the men stationed at the bat- 
teries in full flight, leaving their pieces unman- 
ned, although not seventy of the enemy had 
effected a landing. Before he could recover from 
the effect of this shameful spectacle, he beheld 
the two brigades which he had dispatched to the 
support of the batteries also in full retreat, de- 
spite the threats and commands of their officers. 
Such utter poltroonery, coming as it did on the 
top of all he had undergone from his faithless 
troops, proved too much for his self-command, 
and that strong soul for once burst the restraints 
with which he had bound it. Dashing into the 
midst of the fugitives he bade them in a voice of 
thunder halt. But they in their panic did not 
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Washington endeavoring to rally the Fugitives. 


hear him, or if they did paid no attention to his 
commands, and dividing around his horse stream- 
ed wildly on. Enraged beyond all control, he 
denounced them with a fearful oath as cowards, 
and drawing his pistols snapped them in their 
faces, and cut at the nearest with his sword. 
Finding all his efforts vain, and filled with un- 
governable rage, he dashed his chapeau to the 
ground and wheeled all alone full on the advanc- 
ing enemy, apparently determined in that terrible 
paroxysm of passion and of scorn not to survive 
the disgrace of his army. One of his aids, how- 
ever, advancing seized the bridle of his horse 
and turned him back. The hurricane had-passed, 
and Washington was himself again. ‘The stern 
indignation, however, at such conduct did not 
so soon subside, and five days after, in the order 





of the day, he said, ‘‘Any soldier or officer who 
upon the approach or attack of the enemy’s 
forces by land or water, shall presume to turn 
his back and flee, shall be insianily shot down, 
and all good officers are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to see this done, that the brave and gallant 
part of the army may not fall a sacrifice to the base 
and cowardly part, nor share their disgrace in a 
cowardly and unmanly retreat.” 

This terrific outburst sheds a world of light on 
Washington’s character, and instead of depre- 
ciating it invests it with tenfold interest, and ex- 
hibits in a more striking manner the transcend- 
ent qualities he possessed. This and one or two 
similar incidents in his life are avoided by his 
biographers, or merely touched upon, as though 
it were a pity to speak of them at all, and com- 
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mon charity required them to be concealed as 
much as possible. They even feel indignation 
toward those who give them prominence, as 
though a personal attack were made on. the 
‘¢ Father of his Country.”” These men are wiser 
than their Maker, who does not hesitate to record 
the single rash act of Moses, who in his rage 
dashed the tables of the law to the earth, or the 
sinful conduct of David, the chosen of Heaven, 
or the quarrel of the Apostles. They forget that 
a human character is grand and exalted only as 
it overcomes evil, and the more difficult the vic- 
tory the greater the glory. But for such terrible 
outbursts as this we should never have known 
what a volcano Washington carried in his bosom, 
and hence been ignorant of the marvelous strength 
of character, and the religious principle which 
kept down its fires. His eulogists seem to think 
that the more unexciteable and passionless they 
make him, the more perfect he is, forgetting that 
moral character is not an endowment, but the 
result of effort and education, and that a man 
who is naturally impetuous deserves just as much 
credit for being hasty, as one who is naturally 
quiet and immobile for being placid and unruffled. 
It is the man who ‘‘ruleth his spirit that is 
greater than he that taketh a city,” not one who 
has no spirit to rule. It is the knowledge of 
Washington’s inflammable, passionate. nature, 
contrasted with his conduct under the severest 
trials long continued, under injustice, suspicion, 
neglect, desertion, abuse, discomfiture, and de- 
feat, that makes us regard him with unbounded 
admiration and astonishment. It is his amazing 
self-control that fills us ever with fresh wonder, 
and yet had he been born with a phlegmatic, 
equable temper, his serenity would have been no 
proof of this. It is the arm which holds back 
the torrent that exhibits strength, not that which 
rests unmoved in the tranquil pool. 

The moment Washington saw the British 
had effected a landing, he dispatched an aid to 
General Putnam in the city, with orders to fall 
back with his division, as speedily as possible to 
Harlem Heights. Putnam immediately put his 
brigade in motion, followed by a motley multitude 
of women and children, with loads of baggage 
and utensils, hurrying on with loud cries after 
the retiring columns. It was a hot sultry day, 


, and under the burning sun and clouds of dust 


kicked up by the advance regiments, the soldiers, 
many of them, sunk exhausted by the road-side, 
and fell into the hands of the enemy. Not a 
moment was to be lost. Clinton had already 
possession of the main road along the East 
River, so that Putnam was compelled to take the 
Bloomingdale road across which the three frigates 
that had passed up the Hudson could throw their 


heavy metal. The disgraceful flight at Kip’s 
} Bay had allowed the British to gain so much 
time in landing, that to all human appearance 
they could stretch a cordon entirely across the 
island, before Putnam could reach Bloomingdale, 
and Washington looked upon him and his entire 
division as lost. Putnam thought so too, but de- 
termined not to despair so long as a ray of hope 
remained, and hurried on his flagging columns 
with all the energy he possessed. Riding from 
from frort to rear to encourage, to stimulate, 
and to threaten, he galloped backward and for- 
ward under the burning sun, his horse covered 
with foam and dust, and every lineament of his 
bold rough face revealing the intense anxiety 
under which he labored. A Quaker lady, named 
Murray, occupied at that time Murray Hill, and 
he sent to her to delay by her hospitality as long 
as possible, Sir Henry Clinton. As the latter, 
with his staff, passed the house on his way to 
the Bloomingdale road, this patriotic lady ac- 
costed him and cordially invited him to stop and 
take a glass of wine. The cool refreshments 
which followed, were most acceptable to the 
British officers, and she detained them by her 
courtesies till her negro servant, who had been 
stationed.on the top of the house to watch the 
American army, returned and made the sign 
agreed upon, to indicate it was beyond danger. 
A portion of the British troops had struck it 
at right angles, and a severe skirmish followed, 
in which fifteen Americans were killed, and two 
or three hundred taken prsioners, but the main 
body had barely slipped. by, the enemy’s line 
closing behind them as they passed. When Clin- 
ton emerged from Mrs, Murray’s house, he saw, 
to his utter mortification, the American banners 
fluttering far in advance, pointing proudly to- 
ward the heights on which was drawn up the 
rebel forces. As darkness shut in the scene, 
the weary column wound up the slope, and was 
received with shouts by the whole army, while 
Washington did not attempt to conceal his delight 
at the energy and skill with which Putnam had 
brought off his troops. In the mean time the 
whole British army advanced, and at night en- 
camped near the American works—their lines 
stretching from river to river, and supported at 
each extremity by ships of war. Thus passed 
the night of the fifteenth of September. When 
the morning drum, rolling from river to river, 
awoke the two armies, Lord Howe turned his 
glass long and anxiously on the American works. 
Notwithstanding the easy victories he had ob- 
tained, he hesitated to attack a position so well 
chosen, and defended as the one before him. 
Washington irritated at the moral effect produced 





on both armies, by the dastardly conduct of 
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his troops, was anxious to remove it, if possible, 
and resolved to attack any detachments that 
the enemy might send forward. During the 
day several parties appeared on the plain be- 
tween the two armies, and a skirmish followed. 
This was no sooner reported to Washington, 
than he hastened to the outposts to ascertain 
their number and purpose. While he was ex- 
amining them, Colonel Knowlton came in and 
reported their number about three hundred. 
Washington immediately ordered him with his 
rangers, aided by Major Leitch, with three com- 
panies of Virginians, to attempt to gain their 
rear and cut them off. At the same time he di- 
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rected a false attack to be made in front, to dis- 
tract their attention from the real point of danger. 
The British detachment seeing the party ap- 
proaching in frent, retired to a cover of bushes 
and a fence. Knowlton, ignorant of this change 
of position, instead of gaining their rear as he 
expected, came suddenly on them in flank. Major 
Leitch immediately advanced gallantly to the at- 
tack, but fell pierced with three balls. Knowlton 
hastening to his support, was also shot down. 
The troops, however, pressed fiercely on, and a 
reinforcement coming up, charged home so reso- 
lutely, that the enemy broke their cover and fled 
to the open plain. Washington fearing that the 
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British would send out a large reinforcement, 
ordered the bugles to sound a recall, and the gal- 
lant detachment retired to their posts with the 
loss of sixty killed and wounded. The British 
acknowledged ninety killed and wounded. The 
death of Colonel Knowlton, however, made the 
balance of loss heavy against the Americans. 
He was one of Putnau’s best officers. He had 
entered service whe but sixteen years old, and 
been with Putnam ii some of his hardest battles 
during the French war, and was among the first 
to rally to-his old leader’s side, after the skirmish 
at Lexington. He fought gallantly at Bunker 
Hill and Long Island, and was an officer of great 
promise, He fell at the age of thirty-six, on the 
threshold. of that great struggle to which he 
would have given a clear head and a fearless 
heart. In his order the next day, Washington 
called him ‘‘the gallant and brave Knowlton, 
who would have been an honor to any country.”’ 
Howe was. anxious to bring on a general 
engagement without assaulting the Americans 
behind their works. Washington, having no 
confidence in the mass of his troops, was equally 
determined not to gratify him, and the two 
armies lay idly looking upon each other for three 
weeks. Washington, however, improved the time 
in strengthening his position. At length Howe 
determined to make another effort to gain the 
American rear, and sending three vessels of war 
up the Hudson, which passed the batteries on 
shore and obstructions in the channel with but 
little damage, he embarked his troops in flat- 
bottomed boats, on. the East river, and sailing 
through Hell Gate, landed on Throg’s Neck. 
Remaining here five days, he reémbarked, and 
landing at Pell’s Point, marched to the high 
grounds near New Rochelle. Washington, in- 
formed of every movement, immediately crossed 
Kingsbridge, and occupying the heights on the 
west side of the river Bronx, extended a line of 
intrenched camps to White Plains, thus render- 
ing it impossible for the British commander to 
outflank him. The intrenchments ran in parallel 
lines about four hundred yards apart, and termi- 
nated at a small lake. Howe, in solid columns, 
‘thea began to move across the country, evidently 
determined to make a general assault on the 
American lines, and carry their intrenchments 
by storm. From the heights he occupied, Wash- 
ington could see them in eight massive columns, 
reddening the yellow wheat fields with their scar- 
let uniforms, while groups of officers collected here 
and there betokened earnest consultation as to 
the best method of attack. Their progress was 
slow, for the fields were intersected with rough 
stone walls, which had to be pulled down to make 
way for the heavy artillery, that could with diffi- 





culty be got over the uneven ground. Besides, 
skirmishing parties took advantage of these walls 
and clumps of bushes to annoy the advance de- 
tachmenits of the British, and prevent them from 
clearing a path for the artillery. Slowly, how- 
ever, and steadily the heavy columns swept on, 
while Washington, no longer placing any reliance 


on the militia, awaited with much misgiving and 


apprehension the final shock. No one will ever 
know what he suffered during his retreat from 
New York up the island. The embarrassments 
that overwhelmed him at every turn were enough 


in themselves to crush'a commander, but when 


to all those was superadded. utter want of confi- 
dence in his troops, there was nothing left on 
which to fall back. Disasters he could endure, 
but with soldiers he dared: not trust in battle, no 
matter how inferior the enemy might be in force, 
that run away from even the sound of cannon, 
he was left utterly desolate. Ina letter to his 
brother, speaking of the anguish that weighed 
him down at this time, he said he would not 
again undergo what he had suffered during those 
few days for a quarter of a million of dollars. 
The troops not only became cowards, but rob- 
bers, and under pretence of plundering the Tories 
committed violence on the inhabitants indis- 
criminately. Thirty-nine lashes being the extent 
of the punishment allowed by the orders of Con- 
gress, the culprits treated it with contempt. 
Patriotism seemed to have died out of the bosoms 
of all but a few, and. Washington was compelled 
to save an army he despised. Howe continued 
steadily to advance against the American lines, 
but paused in his march to carry Chatterton’s 
Hill, on which M’Dougall had been placed with 
fifteen hundred men, assisted by Alexander 
Hamilton. This hill was separated from the 
main army by the Bronx, which flowed in front 
of the American lines. The stream however was 
fordable here, so that the brigade could easily 
fall back on the main body. When the artillery 
got within range, Howe opened at once with 
twelve or fifteen pieces, whose echoes rolled like 
thunder along the heights, carrying. consterna- 
tion to the hearts of the militia. A. ball having 
struck a soldier in the thigh, mangling him 
badly, the whole regiment turned and fled. Colo- 
nel Haslet could. not induce his troops to drag 
forward the field pieces, so as to sweep the 
ascending columns. Only one was manned, and 
this so_poorly that the colonel was compelled to 
seize the drag-ropes himself. As. they. were 
trundling it slowly to the front one of the enemy’s 
balls struck the carriage, scattering the shot in 
every direction and setting fire to a wad of tow. 
In an instant the piece was abandoned in terror. 
Only one. man had the courage to remain, and 
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tread out the fire and collect the shot. By dint | 


of great exertion the colonel was able to fire a 
couple of shots, when the men ran away, drag- 
ging their single cannon after them. Hamilton, 
however, with two guns in battery, cooly swept 
the slope, carrying away whole platoons that 
attempted to ascend. But the militia had most 
of them disappeared, leaving M’Dougall with 
only six hundred to sustain the unequal conflict. 
This he did for an hour and then slowly and in 
good order, carrying his artillery and baggage 
with him, retreated across the Bronx and took 
post within the lines. The whole British force, 
thirteen thousand strong, now drew up within 
long cannon shot of the Americrn works, and an 
immediate assault was expected. All night long 
the soldiers stood to their arms, awaiting the 
order to advance. At length the long wished for 
October morning dawned, when Howe with his 
glass examined critically the American intrench- 
ments. They seemed so formidable and the posi- 
tion so admirably chosen, that he concluded to 
defer the attack till the arrival of Lord Percy, 
already on his way with reinforcements. Provi- 
dence here interfered again for the salvation of 
the American army. Those formidable breast- 
works, which reminded Lord Howe of Bunker 
Hill and Dorchester Heights, were the merest 
sham, being composed of nothing but corn- 
stalks covered with sods and a little loose earth, 
which his artillery would have scattered like a 
bank of autumnal foliage. Had he advanced 
directly on them instead of stopping to carry 
the really strong position of Chatterton’s Hill, 
he would without doubt have captured the entire 
American army. Instead of this he had brought 
on only a partial battle, with the loss of some 
three or four hundred on either side. 

At length, on the evening of the 30th, Lord 
Percy arrived with four battalions, and Howe 
resolved to storm the American works early in 
the morning. Washington, apprised of the ar- 
rival of this heavy reinforcement, determined at 
once to abandon his position and retire farther 
toward the Highlands. But a heavy storm of 
wind and rain set in that night and continued 
all next day and evening, suspending the opera- 
tions of both armies. Anticipating the necessity 
of a further retreat, Washington had cast up in- 
trenchments upon the heights of North Castle, 
near the Croton river, and on the night of the 
81st, while the English host was wrapt in slum- 
ber, and the fragmentary clouds were sweeping 
darkly over the Highlands, through which the 
north-west wind rushed with the roar of the sea, 
cautiously led his untrained bands out of the en- 
campment. Some one had set fire to the village 
of White Plains, and while the flames, fanned 





by the fierce blast, wrapped the dwellings and 
church, and shed a lurid light over the landscape, 
Washington was rapidly defiling over the broken 
country, and by morning was snug in his new 
position, which looked down a hundred feet on 
the Bronx below. 

After a careful examination of the new position 
occupied by Washington, Howe concluded not 
to attack him, but return to New York and push 
his operations in another quarter. During Wash- 
ington’s retreat Fort Washington had been left 
far in the rear, and was now completely cut off 
from the main army. Colonel Magaw com- 
manded here, and began to make the best prepa- 
rations in his power for defense. Washington 
considering the place no longer tenable urged 
the necessity of evacuating it at once. Butina 
full council of war it was decided best to defend 
the place, and although Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief had power to overrule this de- 
cision, he was unwilling to incur the responsi- 
bility of doing so, especially as future results, 
whatever they might be, could in no way prove 
that he had acted discreetly. Had things been 
reversed, and he been in favor of holding the 
fort, and when the council opposed it, over- 
ruled their decision, then the fate of the fort 
would have shown whether his judgment was 
correct or not. Greene, in whom he had great 
confidence, was placed in command of the troops 
in that quarter, and he unhesitatingly declared 
that the fort could and should beheld. Washing- 
ton therefore left the whole matter discretionary 
with him, though clearly expressing his opinion 
about it. 

In the meantime, while the British army were 
closing around this place, Washington saw that 
after its fall the next move would in all proba- 
bility be against New Jersey, and, if successful, 
end in an attack on Philadelphia. He therefore 
ordered five thousand men to assemble at Hack- 
ensack, to be under his immediate command, 
while he separated the other portion of the 
army into two divisions—one under Heath to 
occupy both sides of the river in the Highlands 
and defend its passes—the other, four thousand 
strong, under Lee, to keep the camp near White 
Plains, and to act as circumstances might de- 
mand. Washington having visited the posts in 
the Highlands hastened to Hackensack, where 
his troops, after a circuitous march of sixty 
miles, had assembled. Filled with anxiety for 
the fate of the garrison in Fort Washington, he 
hurried back to Fort Lee to ascertain how mat- 
ters stood. It was late at night when he arrived, 
but leaping inte a boat he ordered the rowers to 
pull him across to the American works. When 
part way over he met a boat containing Putnam 
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and Greene returning, who reported the garrison 
in high spirits and fully able to defend the fort. 
Washington, though still unconvinced, returned 
with them. The next morning the British under 
Knyphausen, Lord Percy, Colonels Rall and Stir- 
ling advanced against the fort on three different 
sides at once, and though Raulings and Cadwal- 
lader fought like lions, yet the overpowering 
numbers of the enemy broke down all resistance, 
and their ascending shouts, and the steadily ad- 
vancing vollies, soon showed that the day was 
lost to the Americans. Washington, from Fort 
Lee, surrounded by his officers and with Tom 
Paine by his side, stood and watched through his 
glass the swiftly marching columns. To the eager 
inquiries of how the battle was going he only 
turned gloomily away, and requesting Greene and 
Putnam to accompany him, leaped into a boat 
and crossing over ascended the heights to Morris’ 
house, where with painful apprehension he 
scanned more narrowly the movements of the 
enemy. While watching Cadwallader slowly re- 
treating along the road nearest the Hudson, 
fighting desperately as he retired, he saw Col. 
Stirling advancing swiftly across where One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-Fifth street now is, to assail him 
in flank. Knowing that the troops would soon 
be all driven within the ramparts of the fort, and 
the whole surrounding country in possession of 
the British, he hastened to his boat and recrossed 
to Fort Lee. In fifteen minutes after he and 
Greene and Putnam had left Morris’s house the 
British troops were pouring into it. Arriving at 
Fort Lee he dispatched a messenger to Magaw, 
promising if he would hold out till night he 
would bring him and the garrison off. The pro- 
mise came too late, the British troops were 
already inundating the outer works, and further 
resistance could end only in a massacre. To 
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Howe’s second summons to surrender, therefore, 
Magaw hauled down his flag. Washington from 
morning till noon had gazed with a palpitating 
heart on that height, and whenever the wind for 
& moment swept away the smoke that curtained 
it in, and revealed the flag of freedom still fly- 
ing, hope would revive in spite of the dark aspect 
affairs were assuming. But at length as the 
firing ceased he with an exclamation of anguish 
saw that banner come down, and the British 
colors go up in its place. The incessant vollies 
and explosions of artillery had died away, and 
in their place loud hurras of the victorious enemy 
rung over the water. Although only about fifty 
had been killed, nearly three thousand were 
taken prisoners. This ‘was the severest blow 
that had yet fallen on the American army, and 
crushed for a time the hopes of the country. 
Lee, when he heard of it, wrote to Washington— 
‘‘Oh general! why would you be overpersuaded 
by men of inferior judgment to your own? It 
was a cursed affair.” It was a bad affair enough, 
and great blame rested on the shoulders of Put- 


‘nam and Greene, especially on those of the latter. 


He commanded there, and was supposed to know 
ail about the locality and its capabilities of de- 
fense. Greene was a young officer, and wholly 
inexperienced in the art of war. He exfoliated 
rapidly into an accomplished officer, and here 
learned a sad but important lesson—that by skill- 
ful manceuvres a battle may really be gained 
before a shot is fired. The belief that Fort 
Washington, under the circumstances, could be 
held, was a delusion... Its fall rendered the 
longer occupation of Fort Lee impossible, and 
Washington ordered it to be immediately evacu- 
ated, and the troops that occupied it to join the 
army assembled at Hackensack. 

[Te be continued. 
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Lo! having lost her way, amid the red, hot sand, 
The desolate outcast with her little son, 
Lamenting sadly, slowly wandered on, 

She cast her eyes around. No pleasant land— 

No Arab tent in sight—no palm-tree shade 
To shelter from the sun or mid-day heat— 

One solitary shrub affords a poor retreat 





For her now fainting boy. She gently laid 

Her burden down, and lifting up her voice 
She sobbed aloud—Allah! thy will be done! 
Scarce had she said, when, lo! a spring begun 

To bubble up just at her feet. Rejoice! 

Then, Hagar! Ishmael shall a nation be, 

And o’er this desert wander, “like the wild ass free.” 
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THere is a certain part of London devoted 
almost entirely to artists and their pursuits. To 
Londoners, of course, it is well known; but even 
the eye of a stranger cannot fail to be impressed 
by the gloom and dreariness of this district. 
Formerly the fashionable part of the city, the 
houses are large and handsomely built, spacious 
and well-finished; now, however, that the glory 
has departed from them, all that then gave dis- 
tinction only adds to the melancholy of the 
present. Once the abode of the wealthy, they 
are now the resort of the poorest and neediest— 
those who are painfully struggling upward for 
fame, perhaps for mere life. It is depressing in 


the extreme to pass down these sad streets; the. 


houses stand high and dark on either side, one 
half their windows never opened at all, and the 
other half generally partially blocked up, to 
furnish a proper light for the artist within. 
There is nothing but silence and gloom around. 
To knock at a door resounds on every side; the 
calling of the milkman or the baker is an event 
known to every inhabitant. There is so little 
traffic that you may always depend upon find- 
ing here the cleanest pavement in the city, and 
once upon it, you may enjoy your solitude per- 
fectly undisturbed, save perhaps by the organ- 
boy. To him this peaceful region is a paradise ; 
here he may grind on, unmolested; indeed, to 
the quiet workers within, his music is often a 
relief, something to mark those unspeaking 
hours. © 

_ Some time since there might have been ob- 
served a girl, or rather a young woman, passing 
daily, at an early hour, through some of these 
streets, and entering one of these large, heavy 
houses. There she would remain, and twilight 
would discdver her first emerging again, and 
returning the way the morning had brought her. 
For some time this daily walk was never inter- 
rupted. Wind or rain, snow or hail, she was 
still to be seen. It was clear she was a student, 
and an industrious one. The inhabitant of the 
house she entered was a very old man. Small 
and insignificant in figure, his face was, if not 
irregular, certainly not interesting. In the 
neighborhood he was thought a little “daft,” 
though ostensibly there was nothing upon which 
to ground this notion. His habits were regular 
enough. His one servant, a middle-aged woman, 
was so little of a talker that she might be called 





invulnerable to gossip; but without gossiping, 
those who live near each other have not much 
difficulty in discovering the ordinary habits of 
the day. It was evident he rose late, though 
punctually, and long after the young girl had 
been hard at work. By and bye his figure 
might be seen at one of the undarkened win- 
dows; perhaps the girl might be near him. 
They were both examining a drawing, and she 
would seem to listen deferentially, while he 
talked and gesticulated beside her. After this 
appearance he would vanish to his own den 
below, and be no more seen, until the advancing 
evening would reveal him slowly coming forth, 
and pacing down the street until he was lost to 
sight. As the daylight wholly disappeared, the 
girl would follow him, but only to return the 
next day and pursue the same routine. 

Suddenly this morning walk to this dull house 
seemed to cease altogether. Had the girl left 
him and gone to some other artist? or could she 
have abandoned her painting entirely? While 
the matter remained apparently undecided, those 
upper windows were thrown wider open than 
they had been known to be for many years, and 
there were signs of reformation going on within. 
There seemed to be re-arrangements taking 
place. Finally all commotion subsided, and it 
was now evident that the student had taken up 
her abode in the house. Later, one evening, 
there arrived a coach at the door, and from it, 
in the half light, a figure might be seen handed 
down and lifted within by the girl and the silent” 
servant. If one would judge beneath all those 
disguising shawls and wrappers, it was the 
figure of a woman. Henceforth the young girl 
was more lost to those without than when obliged 
to walk up and down the street daily. Now, it 
was very seldom she left the house; merely, it 
would seem, when compelled professionally, and 
then her walks were short and hurried, only to 
some of the neighboring picture-dealers. On 
one of these occasions, while examining some 
picture-frames, her attention was diverted by 
the entrance of a gentleman. He was hand- 
some, certainly, and for a moment her glance 
rested full upon his countenance. For his part 
he seemed also attracted, and on her leaving 
the shop inquired her name of the picture- 
dealer. 

It happened this person, by name Herman, 
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was one of those men who, with nothing but 
idleness on their hands, are only too glad to 
employ the current hours with any little emotion 
accident may offer. _ He was, in this case, struck 
by the girl’s earnest expression of countenance, 
the more remarkable in one possessing all the 
roundness of extreme youth. He admired her 
appearance, her pursuit was an interesting one, 
he liked her, in short—so why not make himself 
known to her? Though still young, he had seen 
much of the world, and, like some other persons, 
could manage to claim acquaintance, direct or 
indirect, with almost every individual he en- 
countered. He had a good memory, and when 
desirous of drawing a link between himself and 
another, could invariably call to mind some 
casual, or perhaps even dear friend of that person, 
which, of course tended to engage neutral inter- 
est or sympathy at once. 

On this occasion, learning the old man’s resi- 
dence, he took the first idle moment to present 
himself. The old artist received him with a 
little formality, and looked up under his glasses 
at his visitor, unable to recall the face as one of 
an old acquaintance, and yet he knew the name, 
he said. 

Then it appeared Herman was a distant rela- 
tive of a gentleman on whose estate, many years 
ago, the artist had been engaged in taking views, 
at which time he had been very hospitably en- 
tertained by the owner. 

Thus a connection between them was estab- 
lished immediately; he had made some progress 
already, thought Herman; and, without pausing, 
he proceeded to descant upon the beauties of the 
scenery in that part of the country, from thence 
to scenery in Europe, whence he had but lately 
returned, thence to Art, etc. Arrived so far, 
the old man was quite roused, and giving vent 
to much that he ordinarily restrained, broke 
forth into a torrent of artistic enthusiasm, min- 
gled with bitterness against all human nature, 
that startled and perplexed his listener. 

But listen he must. At the first pause he 
made an attempt to turn aside the storm, hoping 
that any chance thought or word might lead 
nearer the subject of his curiosity; but it was 
futile, and at length in despair he rose to take 
leave. 

‘*Must you go? well, my young friend, I am 
glad to have seen you. Remember when next 
you are in this direction to come and look after 
the old man again, if 1’m above ground, that is 
to say, and you see I’m pretty tough !” 

‘¢To tell the truth, I hardly expect to leave 
town immediately, and if you would allow me, 
I should very much like to come in, and see 
some of your sketches, another day. For the 





present, I’m afraid I have detained you too 
long.” 

‘Not at all, not at all. Come in whenever 
you happen to be near, if you think of it.” 

And with this Herman was compelled to retirc, 
being hardly nearer the gratification of his curi- 
osity than when he entered the house. 

The following day he was more successful. 
He called early, and as he entered the dim room, 
marked by all the disorder of a crowded studio, 
he saw a female figure standing with the head 
turned from him, and the old man talking loudly 
and earnestly. 

‘¢ Yes—no—I do n’t understand,’ broke from 
the pupil’s lips, as she listened. 

‘Not understand! Then, good Heaven! to 
what purpose have I been talking this half hour? 
And how am I to make you understand ?” 

In his anger he turned round and beheld Her- 
man. The girl turned also; for a moment she 
did not recognize him, but looked sadly and in- 
differently out of her large eyes ; in the next she 
recollected the countenance, and a slight blush, 
half of pleasure, brightened her cheeks. How- 
ever, with the faintest bend of the head, she said 
to the old man, ‘“‘I shall go up stairs with it 
now,” and, taking a painting from the easel, was 
leaving the room. 

The picture was already in a frame, and one 
very broad and massive. Herman started for- 
ward, and begged to carry it. She thanked him, 
it was not heavy, she said. But as he seemed 
wishing to be polite, she suffered him to take it, 
and led the way to a room above. 

Like the principal apartments in these old 
houses, this one was large and dreary in the ex- 
treme. It was dark, the light only falling from 
half the further window, near which stood an 
easel. A few chairs, that had once been cushion- 
ed and gilded, heavy sofa and screen to corres- 
pond, a huge round-table covered with a few 
books and sketches, these formed the furniture 
of the room. One or two grim old pictures 
leaned against the wall; add to these several 
busts and casts, some pieces of red and green 
drapery, and you have the general aspect of the 
place. There was a heavy, gloomy atmosphere - 
given by the closed shutters, the dim old cur- 
tains, the faded splendor, the waste of space, a 
sense of life shut out, making one feel a depres- 
sion and melancholy that even the graceful forms 
around, and the signs of mind in the few books 
and sketches rather increased than counteracted, 

Herman set down the painting and stood for a 
moment hesitating. He wished to say something, 
but he knew not what. The girl was silent. 
She had clearly no intention of saying one use- 
less word, so upon himself he must depend. 
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Wishing to shine, he made the very foolish re- 
mark, ‘‘ How well you paint !” 

She lifted her eyes half inquiringly to him, 
and then answered, ‘‘No. I do not. You say 
80 from: deference; but you would do me more 
good if you said honestly how very deficient it 
must seem to you, in all that it should have. 
But perhaps you fancy I cannot bear the truth.” 

She said this sorrowfully, and looked again at 
her picture. He saw she was earnest, so re- 
covering his natural manner, he proceeded to 
tell her he had studied for some years in Italy, 
and therefore could sympathize in what she felt, 
the mortificatjon and abasement we must all feel 
at the world of incompleteness between our idea 
and our execution; he had felt it, indeed what 
labor was ever without it? The higher the flight 
the greater the fall. Then, continuing, he seated 
himself at the easel, and unreservedly proceeded 
to point out some of the many errors that struck 
him. He not only had taste, but what is more 
valuable, he had knowledge to direct it, and 


‘without hesitating the girl begged him to use 


the pencil. 

‘¢But you have a master—I would rather not 
touch it,” ; 

‘Oh, no; he does not teachme. He imagines 
he does, and I imagined he did, but lately I find 
myself not in the same path with him, and he 
cannot lead me along my own. I must depend 
upon myself—and I feel, just now, almost in de- 
spair. I thought it was done, complete, but it 
seems to me to want more than ever. Do what 
you think best with it.” 

** You must not despair; but indeed we cannot 
help it. I know it will surmount us, but it has 
one value, it shows the height of our ambition, 
and often that ambition measures our innate 
power. But let us look. Now, you see, this 
looks like a woman’s work, and it ought not. 
You see what I mean, do n’t you, a want of con- 
centration, of force, where the force is most 
wanted. There is a beautiful tone there, that’s 
lovely, it’s exquisite, it is pearly, but there again, 
this is detestable! You must never do that! 
Now you see if you darkened this background, 
it would make all this tell, which it does not 
now—nothing should be wasted. A master makes 
every touch speak; he never works for nothing 
as you have been doing down here. See how 
much has to be done with this, and you have 
gone working away again and again over there, 
where you might almost have left it alone alto- 
gether—and if this shade had been paler, that 
tint would have come out, which it does not as 
it is. I am sure, from what I see here, that you 
feel the artist-power in you. It is the breath of 
life. What is it we wish to do? To give out 





what we feel, what isin us, To give forth our 
being. Creation speaks to us, trumpet-tongued, 
and when the voice sounds to the depths of our 
hearts, we try to echo it back again. The deeper 
we feel, the more we must long to find some 
language adequate to the eloquence of our souls, 
The higher the nature, the higher must be the 
aspiration; just as water rises to its own level, 
so do all great hearts seek to rise again to the 
heaven they came from. There is nothing im- 
possible to those who will—that’s a proverb old 
as the hills, and more firmly set; but it is one 
whose conviction is forced on us anew every day 
of our lives. ‘‘Seek and ye shall find.” Is not 
this the strong hope of the struggling and weary ? 
‘* It will come if I desire it fervently.” We must 
believe this if we would succeed. Not that it 
always comes in the way or the manner we ¢x- 
pect. That is the fault of our short-sightedncss; 
but it does come, and sought for truly with heart 
and soul we find it, though perhaps indeed where 
we least looked for 1¢. But I am preaching,” he 
added, smiling. ‘You hear how I talk, and 
yet there never was a human being, I believe, 
who acted up to his precepts so little as I do. 
However, that has not much to do with the mat- 
ter in question.” 

And so, for some time did Herman continue 


‘his corrections, until, suddenly recollecting the 


old man down stairs, he rose to go. 

“Thank you,” said the pupil. ‘I am really 
and heartily obliged to you. You have done me 
good—TI shall go on with more heart now!”’ 

‘*Let me come in again and see how you pro- 
ceed. May I?” 

‘Oh yes, pray do, I shall be glad indeed to 
see you.” And with this permission Herman 
departed. 

The girl still sat before her easel lost in 
thought, but in thought of her picture only. 
Much that Herman had said to her moved a 
chord in her heart; she was happy in his sym- 
pathy, his direction, and she felt revived from 
much of the depression and despair of herself 
that had lately crept over all her efforts. He 
had made her hopeful and vigorous again, she 
began to understand what she could do, and do 
it she would. Suddenly she was roused by a 
voice in the distance calling ‘‘ Alice! Alice!” 

Starting up, she hurried from the room down 
a long passage, and gently opening a half-closed 
door, entered a small but cheerful-looking room, 
where sat a figure propped up with cushions. 
It was that of a woman past middle life, the face 
pale and worn, the hands shrunken and transpa- 
rent. But her countenance was still gentle and 
kind in expression. 

‘* You want me, aunt?” 
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‘‘ Yes, dear child,” she said, ‘‘ Hannah is out, 
help me to lie down again. 

Alice did so, and while arranging the aunt 
easily and comfortably, proceeded to recount the 
agreeable lesson she had had, and the assistance 
she knew it would be to her; how much, she 
was sure, Herman knew, especially on the sub- 
ject of painting; how he had traveled and seemed 
well read, and full of feeling for all that was 
noble and great. ‘‘ And he is coming soon again, 
and you must see him, aunt,” she added. 

The aunt seemed to sympathize sincerely in 
the girl’s pleasure, her manner was full of affec- 
tion, and her eyes fixed on her with pride and 
tenderness. Indeed at this moment, after a life 
of anxiety and trouble, Alice was the only stay 
she now had in the world, and she felt her to 
be so. 

It need not be detailed how, from this time, 
Herman became a constant visitor to that gloomy 
old house. To one person it was gloomy no 
more. Alice felt that the light had entered into 
her soul—that the sunshine was on her door 
when ke opened it. She was glad, happy, when 
he came—hopeful and expectant when he had 
gone. Her manner, generally reserved and 
cold, was toward him free and natural. She had 
no restraint in letting him see how much she 
liked him—how pleasant his society was to her. 
And with him it was the same. He had that 
great charm, a genuine abandon to the influence of 
the one he was with, which, delightful as it always 
is, is rarely if ever met with in a character of 
any stability or firmness. He was pleased and 
flattered to lead on one who showed so much 
feeling for art, so much appreciation for beauty, 
such ready apprehensibility of all his favorite 
theories and ideas. In return he could repose 
upon the directness of her judgment, strong in 
its simplicity ; upon her quiet, uncoloured views 
of things, whereof our opinions must always be 
warped by contact, and more than all upon the 
moral power of her nature, a power more influ- 
ential with him, from his own want of strength 
of purpose. His travels had enlarged a naturally 
quick perception, and given a color of reflection 
and wisdom to what might be, in fact, only a 
combination of a little reading and trivial expe- 
rience. He had then much to say, both interest- 
ing and novel; and he could say it with that pe- 
culiar air of confidence which always pleases 
a listener. So passed many pleasant days, even 
weeks and months, until the sound of his foot 
upon the stair became the one fact, the one thing 
looked for, for which the day was created, and 
the sun rose, and she lived, How often, as he 
left with a pressure of the hand, by which she 
would unconsciously, yet anxiously, measure his 





interest; how often would her heart bound, 
her eyes beam with happiness, when she thought 
of his earnest, affectionate gaze—when she re- 
membered some word of friendliness; something 
in short ‘‘which he would not have done if he 
was quite indifferent to me,” she would say. 

‘‘ Surely, surely, he cares for me! Why did he 
look so, if he does not feel it?’ 

Then, confident and contented the hours would 
fly away, until she was roused again by the same 
blessing presence, only to be made more happy 
still. 

As for others in the house, the old man was 
ignorant, and when not ignorant, indifferent to 
those dreamy visits passed in Alice’s studio. He 
thought of. nothing but his own more immediate 
labors, and the little they brought him, either of 
money or fame; besides he was old, and forget- 
ful of what youth thinks and feels. For the 
aunt, she had been so long and so incessantly an 
invalid, that her niece had always been thrown 
greatly on her own resources. Occasionally 
when a day of reprieve from pain might occur, 
Herman would spend an hour in her room en- 
livening her by his conversation, and bringing 
books for her amusement. She liked and admired 
him; and if ever her thoughts connected him 
with Alice, she was too wise and too delicate to 
utter them. 

Suddenly his manner altered. Alice felt an 
indescribable constraint had chilled his former 
friendliness; and yet, he came as often as before. 
How was it? At times, too, it would vanish, and 
he would give way to even more than his former 
kindliness of manner or expression. Then, 
abruptly checking himself, he would become 
more cold and distant than ever. His conversa- 
tion, too, would turn frequently upon the rela- 
tions of men and women—on prejudices of cast 
and conventionality, etc., all which, to the least 
discerning, were evidently shadows of his passing 
thoughts, though he might flatter himself they 
were concealed. Alice felt pained and hurt; 
not only at his coldness of demeanor, but, as 
much, that he should seem to think it needful to 
excuse himself, however indirectly. 

“It was unlike him,” she argued, ‘‘to be so 
inconsistent and unreasonable. We might always 
be good friends. Would not that be enough !” 

But she deceived herself. One day when the 
last few hours had been passed in a long and 
agreeable | .sson, and the now coming twilight 
prevented any further working, Alice had gather- 
ed up her pencils, and was arranging them aside, 
when Herman took them from her, clasped both 
her hands in his, and bending down over her, 
said softly—‘‘ You know I love you, dear Alice— 
do you love me?” 
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Her heart beat, the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
and then left them; she trembled, but it was 
with the tumult of joy. She could not speak— 
words died on her lips—her voice had no sound 
—she could only burst into tears. But the smile 
through them answered him, if he needed an 
answer to what he very well knew. He kissed 
her, soothed her agitation, and ere long each was 
recounting to the other that little history of 
emotions, which is so delightful both to tell and 
to hear. 

‘But, Alice, to be quite happy, we must have 
patience. Eh? All things will come right in time; 
and then, when I can hold you in my arms, and 
call you mine—my own, we shall be happy in- 
deed !” 

‘‘But what is wrong? To me every thing 
seems right. Tell me what is wrong?” 

‘* Nothing is wrong, my life, nothing. I can 
hardly explain all now. But you know, dearest, 
I have others to consult beside myself; but all 
will end well, they will love and honor you as 
much as I do.” 

Alice was at this moment too blest to try and 
understand his allusions more clearly. They 
were vague and indefinite, so she thrust them 
aside in her mind, that no cloud might interpose 
between her and the bright sunshine. That was 
a happy hour, happy for both, happier for her. 
It flew too fast, and now he was gone. 

Love makes us selfish,’or, at least, self-absolute. 
Her thoughts, hopes, and fears, lately so long 
fixed upon herself, Alice had scarcely noticed the 
increasing decay of her aunt. This evening, 
with her heart full, she went in to her, and the 
contrast to herself, at this moment so overflowing 
with life, in the shrunken withered form, and 
death-like countenance of the invalid, struck her 
so forcibly, that she felt, instinctively, the end 
was near. Kneeling down beside her, she took 
her hands, and spoke to her tenderly. The 
sinking woman smiled cheerfully at the sight 
of her, and then Alice, with blushing shyness, 
told her hurriedly how happy Herman had made 
her. Hitherto she had never mentioned his 
name voluntarily ; she could not, it was too much 
a part of her inner being to be rashly uttered; 
now, however, it was a duty. 

‘My child, God bless you! He will make you 
happy. You have been good and devoted to me, 
and will be so to him. I thank heaven this bless- 
ing has come before I die. I shall rest satisfied 
when I know you meet your reward, for you have 
been all the world to me, Alice!” 

’ Half sad, but yet happy, with that repose 
which follows the fulfillment of a long and anxious 
hope, that night wore away. 

‘*He will come to-morrow !” was all she thought. 








How bright was the world, how easy was life. 
She walked on air, while her eyes looked love on 
every thing, a love felt too absorbingly for ut- 
terance. 

But that sanctified day had its clouds, and 
heavy clouds, too, for—he did not come. 

‘‘Strange! but he will be here to-morrow!” 
So it went on. Day after day passed, and no 
Herman came. 

We all know what is the pain, the torture of 
suspense. Day after day to hope, to long, to 
breathe out your life for that which never comes 
—which never will come. If we did but know 
it! yes, then, all would be over—a pang which is 
borne, and gone—but this long-drawn misery, 
hammered out like gold-leaf, until it covers every 
hour, every moment, every thought and feeling, 
making existence one heavy burden; it is this 
that tries the spirit and bears down the heart. 
She felt it as all the world has felt it, and will 
feel it. At the first, morning would bring hope, 
each morning fainter than the last; but each 
evening only closed with a heavier weight, a 
deeper gloom. There is a mercy, doubtless, in 
this slow process of growing grief, as we know 
a prostrate man can bear well a gradually ap- 
plied load, that, if heaped on him at once, would 
kill him outright. 

How many ways, too, we have of accounting 
agreeably for what we know in our hearts can 
only be explained hatefully. Deceiving herself, 
she suggested a thousand excuses, persuading 
herself any thing, every thing was wrong, but not 
Herman, while her heart told her daily he only was 
to blame. What did those words of his mean? 
She tried to recall them faithfully, but she 
could only involve herself in a deeper maze 
of unsatisfaction. Might they not, indeed, 
mean any thing? But whatever had happened, 
he should have been here, and—here he was 
not. 

Time passed away. Her aunt sunk gradually 
lower and lower, until it often seemed doubtful 
if she yet breathed. In her stronger moments, 
she strove indirectly to strengthen the girl who 
she saw was suffering so much. She could not 
speak of what Alice never mentioned, but with 
all a loving woman’s tact, she made Alice feel 
her sympathy. On one occasion she mistook the 
old man’s footstep for that of Herman, and when 
Alice next appeared, surprised at her silence, she 
asked doubtfully— 

‘* Have you seen him?” 

‘*Who? He was not here.” 

**T thought I heard a voice.” 

‘* No,” answered she turning away her head. 
There was an assumed indifference in her tone, 
that, however, could not deceive a loving listener. 
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The sick woman took Alice’s hand between hers, 
and stroked it gently. : 

‘*My poor child!” she said. 

At these words of compassion the struggling 
tears burst forth. They poured down the girl’s 
cheeks; the lips quivered, she could not com- 
mand her voice, but hiding her head in the 
pillow, tried to stifle the sound of her grief. 

_ My poor child,” she repeated, ‘‘I know what 

you feel, and I feel for you—TI feel with you, but 
there is no consolation to be given, none can 
come—from here atleast. So itis all through life. 
You have advanced so far, in all the hope and 
sunshine of youth, but now that you begin to 
know, you will begin also to feel, what it is makes 
up the sum of cur human life. From this time, 
you will, perhaps, find every rock of hope break 
away from beneath you, one after another, until 
you are left standing alone with Death, as I am 
now. Life is but one series of disappointments. 
While we are young, we think experience and a 
few more years will bestow all power upon us; 
we shall then be satisfied! But the years come, 
and bring only sadder tears—a more bitter expe- 
rience. Again you think—all young girls think 
—when I have a lover—when he loves me—it 
will be all happiness! The lover comes, and 
brings perhaps a sound, hearty love; but even 
love is not peace. Then the husband must give 
it. It cannot be given; it must be created. 
Then we look for it in our children, they, at 
least, will give us all we desire; that is, every 
thing! So we centre the hope on one object 
after another ; but, one and all, they fail. What 
we desire can never be given. It must come 
from within. Who can give us content? Who 
can give us the real life? It is not of the earth, 
earthy. There is nothing to be done but to be 
passive, resigned ; and this, perhaps, is hardest 
of all. Dear child, may heaver bless you! Do 
not grieve so. There is one who says, ‘ Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.’ Surely 
the bitterness of grief is past!” 

These were almost the last words of the dying 
woman. When she was gone, the last link be- 
tween Alice and the past seemed gone also. 

How many there are broken down thus even 
before their womanhood is gained. Alice was 
not peculiar, there were and are thousands like 
her; some perhaps have more in outward cir- 
cumstances to draw them from the one train of 
thought, but knowing the power of weakness, as 
it may be called, she had full sense and reflection 
enough to turn her mind earnestly to labor, to em- 
ployment, the only refuge for health of the mind, 
as exercise is for that of the body. Ina measure 
she succeeded. Her days were given to her art, 
seriously and with energy, and if there came 





intruding memories, she gained from them a 
deeper feeling of truth, and imbued her labors 
with it. The old man also became visibly feebler ; 
there were no longer the regular daily walks; 
he sunk away, and finally died as he had lived, 
before his beloved easel. Indifferent and ab- 
stracted as he had long been to all around him, she 
could not but miss him. She was now actually 
dependent upon herself alone, with not even a 
friend on whom she might thrust the immediate 
rough demands of business. 

Part of the house she resolved to let, and 
meanwhile she must sell whatever superfiuities 
were about it. In this design she had pro- 
ceeded one day to the picture-dealer, and after 
a conference with him, was about leaving the 
shop when there entered a lady attended by a 
gentleman. She was of great beauty and dis- 
tinguished appearance. Alice’s eye was imme- 
diately fixed upon her fine face and form, well 
adorned by her tasteful attire; so fixed was her 
gaze that she never perceived the gentleman who 
followed was no other than Herman. They 
walked to the end of the shop, and Alice, hoping 
to gain another glance at the living picture, 
stopped to examine an antique vase near her. 

‘That is beautiful!” she said. 

‘‘Yes ma’am,”’ returned the shopman, ‘‘it is 
& rare specimen, and we have secured it for Mr. 
Herman, who is making quite a museum, pre- 
vious to his marriage.” 

‘‘Herman! marriage!’ she murmured. She 
felt bewildered, yet was it not likely, most proba- 
ble? Why should she be astonished? With diffi- 
culty she commanded herself, but if she looked 
pale before, she stood like a ghost now. Turn- 
ing to leave she discovered the object of her 
thoughts close beside her. 

Herman had seen her at. once, and now with 
perfect composure seized the opportunity of 
advancing to her. But her ghastly countenance, 
her deep mourning startled and shocked him. 

‘“‘Good God! Alice!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Let me go,” she said resolutely, while he 
held back the door. She walked firmly past 
him, but once out of sight, she almost fled up . 
the street, and never paused until exhausted and 
breathless she reached her own door. 

‘‘Hannah,” she said as the servant opened 
it, “if any one comes about the house, or about 
any thing, say I am out; you can answer every 
thing.” 

She felt instinctively Herman might follow her, 
‘‘and I must not see him, I must not see him,” 
she repeated to herself. ‘‘No, I will not, it 
would be wrong, useless, foolish—I will not.” 
She spoke aloud to enforce her resolution, for 
she knew how weak it was; in her heart of 
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hearts how she hoped he would come. And 
hardly had she realized to herself all that had 
passed within those few minutes when she heard 
his familiar knock. How well she knew it; how 
the blood had rushed through her veins when it 
sounded—now it seemed to stand still. Had she 
followed her impulse, she would that moment 
have flung herself into his arms, that she might 
once more, if only for once, feel near him again. 

With her eyes strained on the door she heard 
the discussion below, but Herman would not be 
denied. He rushed up the stairs and stood 
before her. 

«Alice, Alice, look at me.” She turned to- 


ward him, trembling and pale, her knees knocked 


together, but she compressed her lips that he 
might not see how they quivered. There was 
distress, affection, and anxiety in his counte- 
nance, but no shame, no embarrassment. Of 
the two, she looked the guilty one; she, the one 
who had suffered pain and mortification. Strug- 
gling to appear calm if she could not be so, she 
looked fully at him. ; 

; ‘* Will you forgive me—can you forgive me? 
Alice, dearest Alice, I am a wretch, a base 
wretch, but I love you, you know it; have I 
ever loved any one else—speak to me.” 

‘*T do not wish to see you, Herman—pray go.” 

**T cannot, I will not. Alice, you despise me. 
Is this just and womanly? Listen to me you 
must, you shall. Dear Alice, you once said you 
loyed me, can you forget it? You will not cast 
me aside at every whim ?” 

‘* At every whim ?” she echoed. ‘‘It is rather 
I who could say those words. But no, I will not 
speak, I will not see you. Let me go!” 

‘* Alice, I am not what you think I am—I am 
not my own master. Listen to me, and you will 
not think so hardly of me,” and with a voice 
full of sorrow and repentance, he made her sit 
down beside him, and ere long placed her unre- 
luctant arms around his neck. She wept bit- 
terly, but his caresses half soothed her, and 
when she could speak she said softly, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
I forgive you!” She could not believe he would 
ask it unless he loved her, her only. 

And he believed he did. And yet his marri- 
age had been arranged, and he had not the 
slightest thought of averting it. In fact he had 
no thoughts, no intentions at all, but those of 
gratifying his own impulses at any expense. His 
love for Alice, he reasoned, was sincere, and 
therefore, justificatiom sufficient for all he might 
do. ‘*We love one another, we must not part,” 
he said, and how gladly she echoed his words. 
He admired himself for having struggled so 
long against the temptation of seeiag her, when 
he felt from the first how it must end; he forgot 





entirely that his attention had been attracted 
elsewhere, and without his making any effort of 
conscience or affection, to spare her one moment 
of suffering. Surely after so much self-denial, 
now that accident had thrown them together, 
surely he was justified in seeing her. This was. 
his reasoning, but it only ran through his brain, 
while he held her to his heart, looked at her 
pale cheeks, and kissed them into roses again. 
There was love for him, that was more than all; 
he would not desert her. 

After much agitation, half fear, half pleasure, 
Alice begged him to leave her. Again he kissed 
her. ‘‘ To-morrow?” said Alice, timidly, she 
remembered what a mockery that word had been 
to her. 

** Oh, yes, to-morrow, dearest.” 

‘* But, Herman, tell me truly, is it so, is it 
true—that lady? I must know it,’ she added 
firmly. 

‘‘ Dearest, I will not deceive you; she is the 
lady my family wish me to marry.” 

‘*Now, good-bye. Go,” said Alice slowly.. 
He did not understand her almost solemn man- 
ner, but pressing her icy hands he left the 
room. 

‘* Now indeed it is over!” she exclaimed, when 
the door had closed after him. It is over. Oh, 
my God! my God!” she cried, ds she fell on 
her knees and buried her face in the sofa, ‘‘ why 
do I love this man? He brings me only misery 
and wretchedness. Why wasI made to linger 
in this misery? And I, who thought I was ealm 
and indifferent, that the long, long time that has 
passed had made me sound and whole, that I 
should now tremble at his voice, long for his 
touch, be a fool in his presence, and humble myself 
before him; and he is not true, not honest to me. 
God knows if he loves me—but he cannot stand be- 
fore the world and say so. But I must do my 
duty—I will see him no more.” 

Rousing herself, she sat down to write; and 
wrote first a note to the agent on business rela- 
tive to the house, which she said was now en- 
tirely unoccupied ; the second was to Herman. 

‘¢ Herman,” she said, ‘‘I have resolved to do 
what is right, what is necessary—I shall see you 
no more. I know now your want of faith and 
truth; you have not moral courage to act out 
what you feel. I had long since passed over all 
the worst in what you have made me suffer, I 
had learned to face it bravely, I thought I was 
strong once more, but you have shown me I am 
still a child, or at least your slave. I will not 
remain here to distract you from your plans and 
hopes for the future, whatever they may be. I 
have but little place in them, heaven knows, and 
my heart tells me I cannot see you, and not 
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yield. And why should I? ‘Give, and it shall 
be given unto you.’ I gave you all, more than 
you desired, but you could not give the like to 
me—on this earth I trust in heaven we may never 
meet. I shall leave this, and you will find it 
useless to make any effort to discover me; while 
I was to be found you were indifferent, and 
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you may perhaps remain so still. God bless 
you. ALicg.” 

He received the note, read it, and, as might 
be expected, went at once in search of what he 
was now too late to find. The house was empty, 
and no trace of Alice was to be seen. He never 
heard of her after. 
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EULALIE. 


BY G. G. FOSTER. 


Ir was a problem that occupied the five sweet- 
est and dearest cycles of my existence—from 
fifteen to twenty ‘‘inclusive’—whether my cousin 
Eulalie was a blond or a brunette; whether her 
hair was brown or golden, her eyes blue or hazel. 
Nay, although no enthusiast at his telescope ever 
studied the stars more perseveringly, or looked 
into the blue depths of mid-summer night-sky 
with a more absorbing desire to read thé beauti- 
ful mysteries therein enshrined; yet I am com- 
pelled to confess, even at this very moment, that 
this intricate and crazing proposition has never 
yet been satisfactorily elucidated. Cousin Eula- 
lie is now—no matter what or where. Suffice it 
that the brittle chain along whose shining links 
once sparkled the mutual electricity, that thrilled 
both our hearts, is broken and turned to an im- 
palpable dust, which I cannot see, but that some- 
how gets into my eyes and makes me seem as if 
I were weeping. Silly dust! Broken chain! 
There! A few drops of heart moisture; and you 
are ‘‘laid,”’ and forgotten forever. 

It was a delicious dewy evening, in the apogeum 
of one of the sweetest spring seasons that ever 
filtered from heaven down to earth, through the 
soft star-light which it made weep with fragrance. 
The air was as bland and bewitching as the smiles 
of my fair seventeen-summer cousin herself; 
the tendrils of a vine, vigorous as young desire, 
clung to the trellis of a garden bower wherein 
we sat, as loving as those mysterious curls— 
‘brown in the shadow, golden in the sun”—that 
twined themselves about the fairy hand which 
supported her exquisite head. It was a dream 
fresh from paradise; and I held my breath, lest 
it should take knowledge of the fever in my blood, 
and vanish away in the dim and holy air that 
slept restlessly amid the flowery scene around. 
It wanted but music, and the spell was perfect. 
Hark! what invisible voice answers my desire ? 

‘«Cousin mine, you are dull to-night.” 

I started and trembled all over with a mighty 
fear that boys and soldiers feel but once—the 





moment of their first going into action. Dull! 
I was one bundle of quivering darts and needles! 

‘‘What witch has sealed up that impetuous 
mouth, most genie coz!” continued Eulalie, in 
that same placid, brook-like voice, which glided 
over the ear like the water over golden pebbles. 
‘Come, say a speech to me; and let it be some- 
thing eloquent and romantic, if you can remem- 
ber one from all the books over which you dream 
so many sweet hours, when I am abroad talking 
poetry with the butterflies, and conning lessons of 
industry from the merry bee. If nothing else, 
make love to me, most knightly cousin.” 

Reader, have you ever seen a drowning man 
struggling to grasp a friendly hand held out to 
succor him? If so, you will understand the 
process by which I found myself upon my knees 
before my mischievous cousin, and felt the mag- 
netic thrill of her elastic fingers as they were 
interlaced with mine. ‘There is one moment,” 
says Plato, ‘‘in the life of every man, when he 
feels and knows that he is immortal, and a part 
of heaven.” That moment on my knees then 
was the seal of my immortality. 

With what wild and burning words I poured 
out the treasures of my love—how, like a torrent 
burying up the laughing flowers in its way, I 
overwhelmed her startled incredulity, and made 
her rose-like cheek burn with the ‘starry fire,” 
which young hearts emit but once in their tran- 
sit over this barren world—how my words seemed 
suddenly to acquire wings, and hear me and her 
to heaven—I can never tell. That night two 
pure and loving hearts burst from budhood into 
glorious flower, and shed their virgin fragrance 
upon the soliciting winds; and we took solemn 
vows upon our souls, which, were they not so 
beautiful, had been almost terrible to dream of 
or to remember. Ay, and in sooth were they 
not terrible! 

* x # x - % 

‘* Well, uncle, if you say must, I of course obey 

you. But I tell you that you are crushing the 
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very fragrance and romance of life from my | travel, so soon acquired by man the imitator, on 
heart, by compelling me back to that dreary and | the great thoroughfare of life. His heart beat 
gloomy college. I have been as frank as sunshine | thick and heavy, (hang the first person singular 
with you, dear uncle—for you are my father, and | in love story-telling ! it is awkward,) and a sigh 
my only friend. I love cousin Eulalie—life has no got entangled in the respiratory apparatus, as he 
horizen for me beyond her image; and if I am | mounted the little hill, and saw his native village 
but a boy, as you say, yet I love more than | sleeping like a peaceful dream, in the clear sun- 
ever can again; and Plato says—” shine of a Sabbath morning. He rushed on 
‘Oh, hang Plato, and his jimcrackeries! | toward his uncle’s house, hardly daring to think 
There, there ; now do n’t get into an unnecessary | of the variety of blissful emotions that awaited 
excitement. I say, hang Plato, and all his fool- | him there. 
ish sophistries. Besides, you know nothing of| At the little gate that separated the leafy 
life or your own disposition and destiny. A few | avenue from the street, he was met by a merry 
sighs sprinkled over with star-light, have awa- | and laughing party—all but one, who walked sad 
kened one of the thousand slumbering impulses | and slow, and drew the white veil that denoted 
of which your being is composed, and you, like | her a bride closely over her face. What did he 
a crazy fool, as you are, imagine that life has no | see? His uncle! Eulalie! and by her side a 





more to feel or to hope for. Bah!” 

‘¢ Uncle!” 

‘¢ Well, nephew ?” 

‘*There is no use in quarreling, and I sha n’t 
do any thing half so ungrateful or wicked. I 
tell you, however, you are mistaken. But I will 
make you a fair offer. As to college, the idea of 
returning there is martyrdom. Release me from 
that, and let me go into the world for one year. 
After that, I will come home to you and marry 
Cousin Eulalie, and we will all be happy to- 
gether. What say you—is it a bargain?” 

‘* Well, Fred, I think I may trust you—yes. 
But take care of yourself, young sir! It is easier 
to talk about the world than to waik through it 
unscathed. You’re a devilish smart fellow— 
there ’s no denying that—but a fool is, perhaps, 
safer among knaves than the keenest honest man. 
However, come back in a year, and Eulalie and I 
will see what can be done with you.” 

s # * x 

A year! How much of joy or sorrow; rap- 
ture or misery; disappointment, life, death, de- 
spair, is crowded into that little span of time! 
A year! In it empires are overthrown, worlds 
struck into annihilation—systems revolutionized 
or destroyed—comets sent whirling madly through 
space—and hearts, greater and more precious 
than all these empires, worlds, and systems, are 
wrung to torture, or broken with a low sigh, 
which only sounds above the bursting bubble 
upon the stream. 

Well! A year—that period so wildly wept over 
by two fond hearts, at the time of parting—fled 
like a> ghost, and brought again the joyous 
spring, singing her mad melodies amongst the 
woods, and laughing amid the white torrents 
bursting from the hill-side. It also brought the 
punctual lover back from his wanderings, with 
his eyes a little brighter, perhaps; his step some- 
what firmer, and that indescribable air of world- 


| tall, haughty young man, eminently handsome, 
| and with his eye flashing with pride and triumph. 
| In the moment that his glance fell upon Frede- 
_rick, he uttered an exclamation, and turned 
deadly pale. Eulalie. started and looked up, 
casting her veil aside as she did so, and rushed 
into her lover’s arms. 

For a moment Frederick paused to embrace 
_ the dear girl; and then, springing like an en- 
raged tiger upon the stranger, he grappled him 
by the throat, exclaiming— 

“Ts it you, villain, who have again dared to 
cross my path? Once, you had well-nigh seduced 
me to destruction by your hellish arts; and I 
thank God for the strength that enabled me to 
resist your temptations. But now, devil! how 
| came you here? What mean these bridal suits 
and preparations ?—the tears that fill the eyes 
of yonder maiden, who is dearer to me than life, 
my affianced bride! Take this, in compensation 
for all I owe you!—” 

«¢ Hold, rash young man! Beware !” exclaimed 
Frederick’s uncle, arresting his arm. ‘ Fratri- 
cide, raise not thy hand against a brother’s life.” 

‘Brother! Uncle, what-mean you? It is im- 
possible. Clear up this horrid mystery, dear 
uncle, or I shall go mad.” 

‘Come into the house, foolish boy, and you 
shall be satisfied. There, Wilfred, go and attend 
Eulalie. This matter shall be all explained. 

The stranger made a motion to comply, but 
Eulalie darted to the side of Frederick, and, 
twining her arm within his, looked up tearfully, 
yet smiling, in his face. In this way the party 
entered the house; the wondering friends who 


had attended being politely dismissed by the old 
gentleman. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


‘“Now, then,” exclaimed Frederick, exaspe- 
rated beyond endurance by all he had seen and 
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heard, and the irresistible turn which things had 
taken, ‘‘hear me. Iam the victim of all these 
cruel mistakes and misapprehensions, and I have 
a right first to be heard.” 

‘‘ Frederick,” said the old gentleman, ‘1 com- 
mand you to silence. What right have you that 
is not mine? Listen to me, and I will explain 
all.” 

‘* Sir,” replied Frederick, with a formal bow, 
‘* you.are very good, but you have no longer any 
authority over me. You have sought to abuse 
the confidence with which I regarded you as my 
father’s brother, and thus I shake off the self- 
imposed obligations of my love.” 

‘‘ But, Frederick—” 

‘*No more, sir. I am calm, considerate, col- 
lected. I have a few words to say, listen well. 

‘That man and myself,” continued he, turn- 
ing round to the stranger, ‘‘are acquaintances 
of nearly a year’s standing. Upon my first en- 
trance into society in the metropolis, whither I 
went to wile away the long year of probation you 
had imposed upon me, he crossed me, and in 
such a startling manner that I now no longer 
wonder I could not regard it as mere accident. He 
sought my society continually ; ministered to my 
vanity and my passions with the cold-blooded 
sagacity of a Mephistopholes; taught me the 
deep and terrible excitement of play; and my 
young and fresh nerves the delicious frenzy 
of the intoxicating cup. In short, there was 
scarcely an hour in which the malignity of that 
atrocious devil pursued me not; and had it not 
been for a sweet dream that fell upon me one 
dreadful night, in which my dear angel-mother 
came down from heaven and smiled sweetly but 
sadly upon me, and held up her hand in warning, 
I should have miserably perished—perished like 
a dog—beneath the machinations of that villain, 
encouraged, as I am now almost forced to be- 
lieve, by you, in whom I had centred all the 
reverence and the love I bore my dear father, 
who had committed me to you as a sacred trust. 
Nay, (observing the old man make a motion as 
if to interrupt him,) hear me out, and then you 
can talk till doomsday. 

‘¢What your motives were for thus seeking to 
destroy one who had never done either of you a 
possible injury, I will not even inquire. I have 
made involuntarily a horrible surmise; and, for 
fear it should prove to be correct, I will pursue 
it no further. At all events, I feel strong enough 
myself to defeat you all and defy you. 

«« And now,” continued the excited young man, 
lowering his voice and approaching Eulalie, who 
had shrunk cowering into a corner and looked 
the statue of terror and despair. ‘‘I have one 
terrible question to propound to you, my gentle 





cousin—you, whose heart I had made the sacred 
temple of my soul’s sweet love and worship—my 
only hope on earth. Look at me, Eulalie, and 
answer. Did you consent to marry that man?” 

The poor girl shuddered as if a serpent had 
stung her, and, recoiling as in horror, she looked 
pleadingly, yet wildly, into Frederick’s face, and 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Oh, Frederick, if you did but know all!” 

““T care not for all—I care for nothing but 
this. Did you consent to marry him?” exclaim- 
ed the young man, in a loud and imperative 
voice. 

‘‘Oh, cousin, how you frighten me! Give me 
time, and I will explain every thing; and she 
nestled close to him, as if for protection against 
himself. 

‘¢ Explain—explain! I do not understand you. 
Cannot you answer—yes or no?” 

‘* But, cousin—” 

‘‘Woman! will you drive me mad? 
consent, I say ?” 

‘* Yes, but oh, the horrible alternative!” and 
the poor girl fell fainting on the floor, while 
Frederick, casting upon her a glance of pity and 
contempt, paced the apartment with haughty 
strides. 

** Will she betray us?” whispered the stranger, 
with white lips, to the old man. 

‘*She dare not, on her life. I have her oath, 
and she dare not break it.” . 

‘*Who talks of oaths?” exclaimed the poor 
girl, starting from her partial swoon, which 
seemed to have sharpened her senses, brightened 
her eyes, and given her an almost supernatural 
appearange. ‘‘Who speaks of oaths?* What is 
an oath wrung from reluctant lips by such means 
as it makes me shudder to remember? Oh, Fred- 
erick, my beloved,” she said, arresting him as 
he still paced the room, and clinging to his 
knees, ‘‘loathe me, cast me off forever from your 
love, but oh, as you are a man, protect me from 
the horrible schemes of these two men—one of 
them, my God, must I say it! my own father! 
Oh, take me away, dear Frederick, or I shall go 
mad!’ and she fell on her face, sobbing as if her 
heart would break, at his feet. 

*“ What is all this frightful tragedy? By 
heaven, you stand appalled! Of what fearful 
and unnatural crime have you been guilty toward 
this wretched young woman? Speak you, Ed- 
ward Harmer, as you name yourself, what foul 
practices have you put in force against my 
cousin? and how comes it that I find her own 
father leagued with you against her and me?” 

Harmer stirred not, spoke not; but stood pale 
with fright, and his glassy eyes staring uncun- 
sciously. But the old man advanced toward 
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very fragrance and romance of life from my | travel, so soon acquired by man the imitator, on 


heart, by compelling me back to that dreary and | the great thoroughfare of life. 


His heart beat 


gloomy college. I have been as frank as sunshine | thick and heavy, (hang the first person singular 
with you, dear uncle—for you are my father, and in love story-telling ! it is awkward,) and a sigh 


| 


my only friend. I love cousin Eulalie—life has no _ got entangled in the respiratory apparatus, as he 
horizen for me beyond her image; and if I am | mounted the little hill, and saw his native village 
but a boy, as you say, yet I love more than I | sleeping like a peaceful dream, in the clear sun- 


ever can again; and Plato says—” 


shine of a Sabbath morning. 


He rushed on 


‘‘Oh, hang Plato, and his jimcrackeries! | toward his uncle’s house, hardly daring to think 


There, there ; now don’t get into an unnecessary | 
excitement. I say, hang Plato, and all his fool- | 
ish sophistries. Besides, you know nothing of | 
life or your own disposition and destiny. A few 
sighs sprinkled over with star-light, have awa- 
kened one of the thousand slumbering impulses | 
of which your being is composed, and you, like | 
a crazy fool, as you are, imagine that life has no | 
more to feel or to hope for. Bah!” 

‘* Uncle!” 

‘¢ Well, nephew ?” 

‘‘There is no use in quarreling, and I sha n’t | 
do any thing half so ungrateful or wicked. I 
tell you, however, you are mistaken. But I will | 
make you a fair offer. As to college, the idea of 


| deadly pale. 


returning there is martyrdom. Release mefrom | 


that, and let me go into the world for one year. 


After that, I will come home to you and marry | 


Cousin Eulalie, and we will all be happy to- 
gether. What say you—is it a bargain?” 

‘* Well, Fred, I think I may trust you—yes. 
But take care of yourself, young sir! It is easier 
to talk about the world than to walk through it 
unscathed. You’re a devilish smart fellow— 
there ’s no denying that—-but a fool is, perhaps, 
safer among knaves than the keenest honest man. 
However, come back in a year, and Eulalie and I 
will see what can be done with you.”’ 


% * * * * 


A year! How much of joy or sorrow; rap- 
ture or misery; disappointment, life, death, de- 
spair, is crowded into that little span of time! 
A year! In it empires are overthrown, worlds 
struck into annihilation—systems revolutionized 
or destroyed—comets sent whirling madly through 
space—and hearts, greater and more precious 
than all these empires, worlds, and systems, are 
wrung to torture, or broken with a low sigh, 
which only sounds above the bursting bubble 
upon the stream. 

Well! A year—that period so wildly wept over 
by two fond hearts, at the time of parting—fled 
like a> ghost, and brought again the joyous 
spring, singing her mad melodies amongst the 
woods, and laughing amid the white torrents 
bursting from the hill-side. It also brought the 
punctual lover back from his wanderings, with 
his eyes a little brighter, perhaps; his step some- 
what firmer, and that indescribable air of world- 
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of the variety of blissful emotions that awaited 
him there. 

At the litile gate that separated the leafy 
avenue from the street, he was met by a merry 
and laughing party—all but one, who walked sad 
and slow, and drew the white veil that denoted 
her a bride closely over her face. What did he 
see? His uncle! Eulalie! and by her side a 
tall, haughty young man, eminently handsome, 
and with his eye flashing with pride and triumph. 
In the moment that his glance fell upon Frede- 
rick, he uttered an exclamation, and turned 
Eulalie started and looked up, 
casting her veil aside as she did so, and rushed 
into her lover’s arms. 

For a moment Frederick paused to embrace 


the dear girl; and then, springing like an en- 


raged tiger upon the stranger, he grappled him 
by the throat, exclaiming— 

“Ts it you, villain, who have again dared to 
cross my path? Once, you had well-nigh seduced 
me to destruction by your hellish arts; and I 
thank God for the strength that enabled me to 
resist your temptations. But now, devil! how 
came you here? What mean these bridal suits 
and preparations ?—the tears that fill the eyes 
of yonder maiden, who is dearer to me than life, 
my affianced bride! Take this, in compensation 
for all I owe you!—” 

*‘ Hold, rash young man! Beware !” exclaimed 
Frederick’s uncle, arresting his arm. ‘ Fratri- 
cide, raise not thy hand against a brother’s life.” 

“Brother! Uncle, what‘mean you? It is im- 
possible. Clear up this horrid mystery, dear 
uncle, or I shall go mad.” 

‘¢Come into the house, foolish boy, and you 
shall be satisfied. There, Wilfred, go and attend 
Eulalie. This matter shall be all explained. 

The stranger made a motion to comply, but 
Eulalie darted to the side of Frederick, and, 
twining her arm within his, looked up tearfully, 
yet smiling, in his face. In this way the party 
entered the house; the wondering friends who 
had attended being politely dismissed by the old 
gentleman. 
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rated beyond endurance by all he had seen and 
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heard, and the irresistible turn which things had 
taken, ‘‘hear me. I am the victim of all these 
cruel mistakes and misapprebensions, and I have 
a right first to be heard.” 


‘* Frederick,”’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘I com- | 


mand you to silence. 
is not mine? 
all.” 

‘« Sir,” replied Frederick, with a formal bow, 
‘‘you.are very good, but you have no longer any 
authority over me. You have sought to abuse 
the confidence with which I regarded you as my 
father’s brother, and thus I shake off the self- 
imposed obligations of my love.” 

‘‘ But, Frederick—” 

‘¢No more, sir. I am calm, considerate, col- 
lected. I have a few words to say, listen well. 

‘‘That man and myself,” continued he, turn- 
ing round to the stranger, ‘‘are acquaintances 
of nearly a year’s standing. Upon my first en- 
trance into society in the metropolis, whither I 
went to wile away the long year of probation you 
had imposed upon me, he crossed me, and in 
such a startling manner that I now no longer 
wonder I could not regard it as mere accident. He 
sought my society continually ; ministered to my 
vanity and my passions with the cold-blooded 
sagacity of a Mephistopholes; taught me the 
deep and terrible excitement of play; and my 
young and fresh nerves the delicious frenzy 
of the intoxicating cup. In short, there was 
scarcely an hour in which the malignity of that 
atrocious devil pursued me not; and had it not 
been for a sweet dream that fell upon me one 
dreadful night, in which my dear angel-mother 
came down from heaven and smiled sweetly but 
sadly upon me, and held up her hand in warning, 
I should have miserably perished—perished like 
a dog—beneath the machinations of that villain, 
encouraged, as I am now almost forced to be- 
lieve, by you, in whom I had centred all the 
reverence and the love I bore my dear father, 
who had committed me to you as a sacred trust. 
Nay, (observing the old man make a motion as 
if to interrupt him,) hear me out, and then you 
can talk till doomsday. 

‘¢What your motives were for thus seeking to 
destroy one who had never done either of you a 
possible injury, I will not even inquire. I have 
made involuntarily a horrible surmise; and, for 
fear it should prove to be correct, I will pursue 
it no further. At all events, I feel strong enough 
myself to defeat you all and defy you. 

«« And now,” continued the excited young man, 
lowering his voice and approaching Eulalie, who 
had shrunk cowering into a corner and looked 
the statue of terror and despair. ‘I have one 
terrible questi. . ~ rrcpound to you, my gentle 


What right have you that 
Listen to me, and I will explain 





cousin—you, whose heart I had made the sacred 
temple of my soul’s sweet love and worship—my 
only hope on earth. Look at me, Eulalie, and 
answer. Did you consent to marry that man?” 

The poor girl shuddered as if a serpent had 
stung her, and, recoiling as in horror, she looked 
pleadingly, yet wildly, into Frederick’s face, and 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Oh, Frederick, if you did but know all!” 

‘*T care not for all—I care for nothing but 
this. Did you consent to marry him?” exclaim- 
ed the young man, in a loud and imperative 
voice. 

‘*Oh, cousin, how you frighten me! Give me 
time, and I will explain every thing; and she 
nestled close to him, as if for protection against 
himself. 

‘« Explain—explain'! I do not understand you. 
Cannot you answer—yes or no?” 

‘* But, cousin—” 

‘‘Woman! will you drive ime mad? 
consent, I say ?” 

‘Yes, but oh, the horrible alternative!” and 
the poor girl fell fainting on the floor, while 
Frederick, casting upon her a glance of pity and 
contempt, paced the apartment with haughty 
strides. 

‘‘ Will she betray us?” whispered the stranger, 
with white lips, to the old man. 
‘‘She dare not, on her life. 

and she dare not break it.” 

‘Who talks of oaths?” exclaimed the poor 
girl, starting from her partial swoon, which 
seemed to have sharpened her senses, brightened 
her eyes, and given her an almost supernatural 
appearance. ‘‘Who speaks of oaths?: What is 
an oath wrung from reluctant lips by such means 
as it makes me shudder to remember? Oh, Fred- 
erick, my beloved,” she said, arresting him as 
he still paced the room, and clinging to his 
knees, ‘‘loathe me, cast me off forever from your 
love, but oh, as you are a man, protect me from 
the horrible schemes of these two men—one of 
them, my God, must I say it! my own father! 
Oh, take me away, dear Frederick, or I shall go 
mad!” and she fell on her face, sobbing as if her 
heart would break, at his feet. 

‘‘What is all this frightful tragedy? By 
heaven, you stand appalled! Of what fearful 
and unnatural crime have you been guilty toward 
this wretched young woman? Speak you, Ed- 
ward Harmer, as you name yourself, what foul 
practices have you put in force against my 
cousin? and how comes it that I find her own 
father leagued with you against her and me?” 

Harmer stirred not, spoke not; but stood pale 
with fright, and his glassy eyes staring uncun- 
sciously. But the old man advanced toward 
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Frederick, and laying his hand lightly on his 
arm, said: 

*« Frederick, my nephew, your passion runs 
away with your usual good sense. The surprise 
of your sudden return—for we all thought you 
dead—has disordered my poor Eulalie’s brain. 
Do you think a father would plot against the 
peace of his only child? Come, come, ‘act like a 
man, and [ will unravel all this mystery to you.” 

‘¢Thought me dead!” exclaimed Frederick, in 
astonishment. Why, how should that be? Did 
I not pledge you my word to return here this 
very day, twelve months ago ?” 

‘¢Mr. Harmer, there, who arrived here but a 
month since, brought letters from you, stating 
your hopeless indisposition. Eulalie would have 
flown instantly to rejoin you, nor did I seek to 
prevent it; but on that very day a letter wag 
received, announcing your death.” 

‘¢ And she—in one month she consented to give 
her hand and heart to another—a stranger! Oh, 
monstrous !”’ 

‘¢No, dear nephew, not a stranger—although, 
from a sense of delicacy to yourself, I have 
hitherto kept the knowledge of this fact from 
you, yet it is time you now should know it. Ed- 
ward Harmer, as he is called, is the illegitimate 
son of your father—your elder brother; and 
what is more, the favorite of your father, and to 
whom he actually bequeathed all his estate. 
Believing you dead, therefore, I confess that I 
urged Eulalie’s early marriage with Edward, who 
had long adored her in secret.” 

‘You talk speciously; and, since I have 
heard that Eulalie held me thus lightly, I am 
prepared to believe any thing. As to my for- 
tune, you are welcome to it all. You have 
already blighted my dearest hopes, and hung a 
cloud over the bright horizon of my youth. I 
ask nothing but to leave this place at once and 
forever. Had I found her heart faithful, I could 
and would have braved this hellish conspiracy : 
but as it is I care for nothing in this world. 
Beware you, sir,” he went on, turning suddenly 
upon Harmer, ‘‘I say, beware! beware of me! 
Notwithstanding the specious tale trumped up 
by this weak-headed old.dupe of your artifice, I 
know well that you are no brother of mine. The 
blood of my brave father could never be thus 
deeply debased. Therefore, avoid me hereafter, 
if you would live.” 

‘‘Poor boy, how he raves,” gasped Edward. 
‘*T pity you, sir; I do indeed!” 

Frederick gazed at him with a glance of su- 
preme contempt; and, turning one look upon 
Eulalie, whose mute but eloquent eyes replied 
with anguish, he rushed out of the house, and, 
mounting his horse, was out of sight almost 





before those he had left behind were aware he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


As soon as Frederick was fairly out of sight, 
Harmer seemed to recover himself, as if by 
magic; and going up to the trembling girl, he 
merely took her hand and said: 

**So, my pretty charmer! You have made a 
very interesting exhibition of return for love so 
devoted and overwhelming as mine. I am duly 
impressed with a sense of your amiability, and 
beg to assure you that, at a proper time, it shall 
be remembered.” 

‘* Leave me, if you are a gentleman, sir,” half 
sobbed the terrified maiden; ‘‘I am already 
sufficiently distressed. Father, dear father!” 
she exclaimed suddenly, running and putting her 
arms about the old man’s neck, ‘“‘ why do you 
thus misuse your daughter? DoI not love you? 
have I ever disobeyed you ?” 

The old man seemed for a moment to relent. 
His eyes glistened, and he extended his hand, as 
if about to fold the poor girl to his bosom, as for 
so many years had been his wont, but at that 
moment his eye met the cold, sneering, diabolical 
stare of Harmer, and he stammered and almost 
staggered back into a chair. 

Harmer now advanced, while Eulalie stood 
confounded, gazing wildly from one to the other. 
At last, in a grave, imperative tone, he spoke : 

‘“*T find, my pretty cousin, that I am compelled 
to become the instrument of some rather disa- 
greeable family developments. I hope, how- 
ever, you will believe me when I tell you how 
much it grieves me to say any thing that can 
occasion you the slightest pain.” 

Then, bowing low, with mock politeness, he 
pointed to the chair near which the trembling 
girl was standing, and drawing up another, 
seated himself by her side. 

‘You must know, my pretty cousin,” here he 
looked at the old man, who stood leaning against 
the mantle, in an attitude of despair, ‘‘that on 
the death of Mr. John Morton, the brother of 
your respected father, and the father of that 
gentle, amiable young man who has left us 
within the last few moments. Your father found 
himself, contrary to his expectations not inclu- 
ded in the will of his brother, and absolutely 
prohibited from assuming any control over the 
property or movements of young Frederick. 
Attached to the will, (which your father was 
examining in secret, the very night of his bro- 
ther’s death, when I rather suddenly interrupted 
him,) or rather inclosed in it, was a letter ad- 
dressed to Frederick, by his father, giving direc- 
tions to the same effect as the will, and making 
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some other disclosures, of which it is unneces- 
sary to speak at present. 

‘“‘This was a severe blow to your respected 
father, and happening to be passing the house 
just at that moment, I saw through a window, 
the curtain of which had not been drawn, the 
distress of the old gentleman, and made bold to 
enter. You may be sure he was extremely glad 
to see me. He at once, with the freedom of an 
old friend, laid open to me his troubles; and 
there, in the chamber where lay the corpse of 
his dead brother, your father and I read and 
re-read the will which had occasioned him so 
much distress, and then broke open the letter to 
his son, and made ourselves acquainted with its 
contents. 

‘The situation of your father was an embar- 
rassing one. On the strength of his expectations 
of being made the executor of his brother and 
sole guardian of his wild young nephew, Frede- 
rick, he had involved himself inextricably, and 
actually stood on the verge of bankruptcy and 
ruin. In fact, there existed, to my certain 
knowledge, an absolute necessity for your uncle’s 
early death; and for this purpose—” t 

‘‘Spare me—spare me for God’s sake, Har- 
mer!” exclaimed convulsively the old man. 

‘‘Certainly, sir; you shall be obeyed in all 
things, as if you were already my father.” Then 
turning again to Eulalie, he continued, ‘‘ you see 
your father is a little sensitive. Well, we will 
go on in such a way as not to offend him. After 
a great deal of reflection over the body of Frede- 
rick’s father, we concluded that the only way of 
doing our duty to ourselves in the premises (I 
being the principal creditor) was to destroy, or 
at least to conceal, the letter and the real will, 
and to make another. This was an easy matter. 
Your father wrote very, much such a hand as his 
lamented dead brother, and, in a few moments 
of sharp practice, could imitate his signature to 
wonderful perfection. (The advantages of com- 
mitting a forgery on a brother, you see, are wor- 
thy of consideration!) I was always celebrated 
for being an excellent clerk, and before the gray 
light of morning fell across the cold body of your 
dead uncle, we had prepared another will, the 
exact fac-simile of the first, with the exception 
of the uncomfortable clause of which I have 
already told you. It was, indeed, a very trifling 
alteration—the mere omission of three little let- 
ters—n-o-T. A trifle, you perceive. 

‘‘ You now begin to apprehend, my dear Eula- 
lie, some of the obligations you are under to 
treat me with alittle more civility than you have 
thus far manifested toward so devoted a lover. 
J planned all this: Z ruined your father; J led 
him on to the commission of another deed, which, 








at his request, I say nothing of at present: and J, 
in his hour of bitter despair, when he found that 


‘his almost certainty of becoming his brother’s 


executor and his nephew’s guardian was cruelly 
disappointed, came to him and taught him to 
forge a new will to suit his purpose and my own. 
And now,” continued he, losing apparently the 
command he had thus far kept upon himself, and 
rising to his feet, “‘ what think you was my mo- 
tive for all this? LIloved you, Eulalie—I had 
adored you for years in secret, and famished for 
need of yourlove. Now, do you understand me ?” 

During this terrible recital, the beautiful Eu- 
lalie had seemed to be gradually shrinking and 
withering away, so that, when it was concluded, 
Harmer looked up, and started back in affright, 
believing for an instant that he had seen a ghost. 
Reassuring himself, however, he approached Eu- 
lalie, and took her hand, saying— 

‘‘Well, my fair Eulalie, you now know all. 
Of the truth of my story you cannot entertain a 
doubt. But, to prove to you how true it is, here 
is the genuine will of Frederick’s father, which 
I have carefully preserved for fear of accidents. 
You see, then, how you are situated. If you re- 
fuse to marry me, you are & beggar, your father 
a felon, who must ruralize for ten years at least 
in the romantic village of Sing Sing, and your 
young sprig of a cousin shall have the very best 
reasons for believing you false and dishonored. 
Now, then, what say you?” 

At this moment a noise of many footsteps was 
heard without; the door opened, and Frederick, 
accompanied by several dark and strange-looking 
men, entered the apartment. Approaching Har- 
mer, who recoiled as if he were stung, he laid 
his hand lightly upon his shoulder, and said in a 
low voice— ~ 

‘«Come, sir; I now know you, and have become 
fully aware of all your hellish practices upon 
yonder weak old man and his daughter, as well 
as upon my dearest interests. I have already 
forgiven them, and never, after this hour, shall I 
refer to the past. As for yourself, there is no 
escape. She, once your victim, now your aceom- 
plice—(and he whispered a name in the culprit’s 
ear that made him shudder, and his lower jaw 
fell as in the death-struggle)—has told me every 
thing. Learning your design upon Eulalie, and 
wrought to madness by jealousy and the desire 


for vengeance, she sought me, as I was flying but 


now from the house, as I thought forever, and 
disclosed every thing. Gentlemen, there is your 
prisoner.” 

Harmer stood silent and helpless, with the will 
still unfolded in his hand. Frederick now turned 
to Eulalie, and was going to address her, when 
she pointed to the will, and whispered— 
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“°?'T is yours.” 

Frederick took it from the passive hand that 
held it; and, glancing hastily over it, exclaimed : 

‘¢ You have, indeed, my dear cousin, done me 


an inestimable service. And now, that the black 


cloud has passed away from our souls, let every 
thing be forgotten and forgiven, and let us once 
more be happy.” 

He gazed up into the once sweet face of his 
cousin. A rapid and fearful change was work- 
ing there. The excitement had been too great 
for her to endure. An unnatural brightness 
gleamed from her eyes—a dark shadow seemed 
to settle upon, and, as it were, stamp itself into 
her face—and, with a wild, unearthly laugh, she 
fell forward into the arms of her cousin—a 
raving maniac! . 

* * * * * 

Seven long years have since passed, and the 
cloud still wraps my sad and weary spirit. For 
five summers and winters I watched and waited 





for my maniac bride to find again her lost self. 
Her father is dead, long ago—the victim of a 
bitter and unrelenting remorse. Harmer is in 
the State Prison, wearing away his degraded 
life ; and for two years past my Eulalie has been 
in Italy, with a dear friend who was given to me 
in that beautiful land, where I had fied in the 
first dark and bitter hours of my great affliction. 
Through the gloom of my black night, still the 
voice of Hope sometimes whispers, or gleans 
the silver light of her musical wings ; and often, 
in the dim labyrinths of those sombre dreams 
that haunt me in my feverish sleep, I hear an 
angel seem to murmur in my ear, ‘‘ Eulalie shall 
yet be thine, oh thou of pure and constant faith! 
Weep on—pray on—hope on! for the star of thy 
destiny still smiles calm and tranquil in the deep 
blue sky, and ere long its rays shall once more 
light up thy poor suffering heart.’ I live be- 
cause I hope! 





PHILOSOPHY. 


BY J. STANYAN BIGG. 


Putmosopny! philosophy! deep fool! 

Thou most profound of all inanities— 

Great bankrupt—soul-deluding fiend!—Ah, why 
Hast thou thus robbed me of my early years, 
Fringing the pathway of despair with flowers, 
Strewing thy hollow reeds across the gulph, 
Robing corruption in a cloth of gold, 

And painting the pale cheeks of pain with bloom? 
Why didst thou conjure up thy phantom forms, 
Thy false and fair appearances of truth, 
Wrapping me in an atmosphere of light, 

But to delude me with thy empty vaunts. 

And then, when I had come to worship thee, 
Veil thyself o’er in shadows, and depart, 
Leaving me on a narrow neck of land— 

The black and roaring waters at my feet, 

And the eternal thunders o’er my head— 

The puppet of the monitory stars, 

The butt of nature, and the fool of time, 

That sapient idiot—a philosopher! 

Thus has it ever been with all who thought; 
With those who strove to battle with the soul, 
And wring from it the secret talisman 





“ 


That should unfold to view the under-world 

Of causes and occult relationships, 

And show things as they are within themselves, 
And not as they appear to vulgar eyes. 

All earnest spirits have gone down to death 
With a terrific curse upon their lips, 

An imprecation on thy broken vows— 

Thou mist-browed sophist, thou expiring lie! 

Is not thy mighty roll of names a cheat— 

A miserable record of the pranks 

A certain pale flame played upon a marsh 
Where all the mighty of the earth were swamped? 
Are not the great numes of thy progeny 
Mournful as dates upon a coffin-lid? 

Most mighty ships, but stranded into wrecks: 
Bright hopes, but dissipated like the mists; 
Sweet dreams, but gone, like last year’s midnight tolls, 
Passed off into the breath of bygone winds; 
Thy Plato, Zeno, and thy Socrates, 

Thy skeptics, cynics, sophists, and the host 

Of sects that parceled out the ancient world— 
What were they, but gigantic arms outstretched 
To clasp a melting cloud—a puff of alr? 





BASENESS. 


Yes; what meaner vice 
Crawls there than that which no affections urge, 
And no delights refine; which from the soul 
Steals mounting impulses which might inspire 
Its noblest ventures, for the arid quest 


Of wealth ’mid ruin; changes enterprise 

To squalid greediness, makes heaven-born hope 
A shivering fever, and, in vile collapse, 

Leaves the exhausted heart without one fibre 
Impelled by generous passion? 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


“ (Continued from page 602.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE ACTRESS’S FAREWELL SUPPER. 


Tue Earl of Rookbury made about as little of 
a scene with his newly-found daughter, as might 
have been expected. She visited him in a most 
unenviable state of trepidation, in Acheron 
Square, and he talked to her in a very paternal 
manner, the chief points of his address being 
that he was very glad to see her, that she had 
better take some chocolate, that there was no 
news in the papers, that he would send her an 
opera-box for an early night, and that sho had 
better remain in her present abode for a few 
days, until he had made some arrangements for 
her future residence. And he gave her a twenty- 
pound note, which before she went away he 
thoughtfully transmuted into sovereigns, that 
she might be spared the trouble of procuring 
change, and this showed that he had a father’s 
heart after all. And so Miss Livingstone (for the 
earl omitted to inform her what her name was 
to be, and, courageous as she was, and much as 
she desired to question him, she literally dared 
not) departed in a curious state of uncertainty 
as to her future fortunes, 

One thing, however, she resolved upon, and 
that was to take her father’s gift to her friend, 
Paul Chequerbent, and insist upon his borrowing 
it of her toward payment of hisdebts. But when 
she arrived at the sponging-house, she found that 
Paul had been freed the night before. Carlyon 
had kept his word, and the manager having 
honorably paid for the play, the price, backed 
by Mr. Kether’s artful management, had obtain- 
ed Chequerbent’s release from his creditors’ 
gripe. Perhaps Angela was a little disappointed, 
and wished that he had been detained one day 
longer, that he might have accepted her little 
offering. 

Her next thought was, in accordance with the 
hospitable promptings for which her profession 
is remarkable, to close her theatrical career by 
a great supper. To this she had designed to in- 
vite all the better members of the company to 
which she belonged, and to add a yariety of pri- 





vate friends, authors, who had written for her, 
critics-who had been kind to her, and other ae- 
quaintances for whom her good-nature establish- 
ed claims to her gratitude, but claims which the 
world usually thinks slight enough. But upon 
summoning Paul, and mentioning this notable 
design to him, he looked grave. 

He procured the abandonment of the greater 
portion of her hospitable project. He prevailed 
upon her to see, or at least to admit, that thea- 
trical friendships were all very well while you 
moved among theatrical people, but that they 
were founded upon the sandiest ground, and 
shifted with every theatrical earthquake. That 
really such friendships were good for very little, 
and certainly it was not worth her while, for the 
sake of pleasing a set of people he hoped she 
would never see again, (except from her private 
box,) torun the risk of annoying Lord Rookbury. 
Now that she had been declared his daughter, it 
was quite absurd for her to think of giving a 
party to a body of her inferiors. The earl would 
as soon think of her inviting the pit and gallery. 
So Angy, with a sigh tore up all her little invi- 
tations, and compromised with Paul for about a 
dozen, who were to meet on the next Saturday 
evening. 

Carlyon, who, at the earl’s request had visited 
her, took very much the same ground as Paul, 
though for somewhat less exclusive reasons. For 
himself, he had, as we shall see, grave matters 
in hand, and was obliged to decline her invitation, 
but he reintroduced Paul to some idle young 
men, with whom the latter had a slight, and 
Carlyon an intimate acquaintance, and Mr. Che- 
querbent, in order to give the party an aristo- 
cratic tone, invited them to the festivity. There 
was Horace Lynford, in the first place, and they 
set forth to call upon Horace. 

Horace Lynford deserves a word for himself. 
and for his home. His chambers were in the 
Adelphi, and were furnished in a style which set 
classification at defiance. They combined, how-. 
ever, the picturesque with the comfortable, and. 
while the body is at ease, and the eye is amused,. 
it is not difficult to forgive many offenses against. 
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congruity. There was an outer room, beyond 
which neither tradesmen, grave relatives, nor 
other orderly people ever penetrated, and this 
apartment was supplied with a heavy leather- 
covered table, on which was a huge inkstand. 
The walls were painted in oak, bearing here and 
there an aged and formal portrait print, and 
upon the mantel-piece was a little black bust of 
Dr. Johnson. Except a book-case, the glass 
doors of which were lined with green moreen, 
and which might have contained books, (though 
it did not, but bottles,) and except four or five 
large old-fashioned chairs, each the surviving re- 
presentative of a different family, the scantily- 
carpeted room held nothing which the broker- 
like pen of the modern novelist (whose forte is 
the substitution of inventories for invention) 
could catalogue for the edification of his imagi- 
native patrons. To the hints of such members 
of the respectable classes we have mentioned, as 
‘¢supposed that Mr. Lynford had another room,” 
that truth-loving gentleman, with a movement 
of his head toward a door opposite to that of 
entrance, would reply, in a light and hasty 
manner, ‘‘ bedroom, of course.” 

Doubtless there was a bed-room beyond the 
door thus indicated, but there was a room be- 
tween, infinitely more worthy of note. For there 
Mr. Lynford had inserted faint sunshine-colored 
glass in his windows, and made arrangements 
for flowers before them for winter, and outside 
for summer. He had erected double doors, 
covered with red baize, which closed to a miracle, 
and prevented a sound from reaching the outer 
court of the Gentiles, as he termed the exterior 
room. He had fixed a stove, which, being placed 
low, and being environed by polished reflectors, 
would warm the apartment instead of the chim- 
ney, as usual, and before which a sturdy, but 
very short and widely-perforated fender acted 
simply as a luxurious footstool, not as a screen. 
The walls were of rich crimson, but one saw 
very little of them; what with pictures, and 
gilded brackets supporting little statues, and ex- 
quisite plasters from the Elgin marbles, and 
apocryphal restorations of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, and miniatures of ladies Mr. Lynford 
admired in private, and lithographs of ladies ad- 
mired by Mr. Lynford and the public; and Cer- 
berus likenesses of Charles I., (offering his coun- 
tenance three ways at once, after the political 
fashion of the original,) and bold German en- 
gravings from the old masters, and a sword of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, perhaps that with 
which he pinked Lord Shrewsbury—and a family 
of daggers assembled in a murderous star, some 
of the blades poisoned—and a Turkish match- 


lock, which either had or had not belonged to | 





Lord Byron, (Lynford was not exactly sure which) 
—and a whole row of china pipes, with faces of 
flat prettiness enameled on them, and affection- 
ate inscriptions from the donors, students of 
Heidelburg and Bonn—and a whole swarm of 
tiny gems and good-for-nothing-nesses, inserted 
wherever a cranny afforded an advantageous 
opening. 

A couple of huge chintz-covered sofas, of mam- 
moth dimensions, and four or five chairs of all 
shades of laziness, from the low-seated, long- 
backed prie Dieu, to the luxurious reading chair, 
with its easel and lamp annexed, and its sliding 
scale of declination, which enabled you to ap- 
proach the logic of Bishop Butler full front, or 
to slink away backward from the sophistries of 
the luckless archdeacon of the straw-sceptre, 
with several varieties of footstool and hassock, 
completed that department of the furniture of 
the man who ‘‘meant to read.” Very well-filled 
ebony book-shelves, where, at no rare intervals, 
there appeared the yellow-paper covers of foreign 
literature, occupied an ample space; and the 
colossal table, carved in gothic work, presented 
a carelessly mingled collection of reviews, cari- 
catures, vaudevilles, and newspapers. A magni- 
ficent Angola cat, with a face of angelic gentle- 
ness, and a tail of diabolical size, lay basking in 
the sunshine, which the outside venetian-shutters, 
partially closed, allowed to fall in a single warm 
lake, upon the soft carpet. 

The ‘‘reading man” himself, Mr. Horace Lyn- 
ford, was about thirty, but looked somewhat 
younger, thanks to a fresh complexion and a 
light manner. His features, not marked enough 
for masculine beauty, were regular and pleasing, 
and, despite an occasional affectation of senten- 
tiousness, his habitual cheerfulness was no small 
element of the popularity he enjoyed among his 
own set. Out of this, and where it pleased him 
to assume great airs of inscrutability, he was 
little liked, and less appreciated. But Horace 
Lynford was a good-hearted and not unfavorable 
specimen of the young men of his order. He 
had been highly educated, and lived upon an in- 
dependent income, but had a vague notion that 
he was going to prepare himself for some profes- 
sion or other—perhaps for the church, for he 
always liked sacred music—perhaps for surgery, 
as he had a taste for seeing operations under 
chloroform—but he did not know much about his 
intentions. 

Upon the present occasion, the ‘‘ reading man,” 
in an exceedingly handsome dressing-gown, and 
lady-worked slippers, was making out the hits in 
a vaudeville which was to be performed that 
evening at the St. James’s Theatre. He was 
expediting the process by the aid of a cigar, 
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and, for his greater ease and comfort, had laid 
himself upon his back on one of the sofas, so 
near the end that his legs, which he had elevated 
upon the raised end, bent at the knees and hung 
over. Three or four men, of nearly his own age, 
were lying about in various commodious corners, 
reading whatever happened to attract them, and 
enlightening one another with occasional criti- 
cisms on their studies, and on the world at 
large. 

‘‘Is that good for any thing, Horace?” de- 
manded Mr. Martin Foley, one of the counsel, a 
very tall, thin person, who considered himself 
aristocratic-looking, because he had a great nose, 
and a bald head, and was ‘in the Treasury.” 

«* Yes,” returned the recumbent ‘reading man.’ 
‘‘It seems smart enough. At least I see Dejazet 
is to blow tobacco-smoke out at her nose and 
ears, while she’s swinging in a hammock.” 

‘¢ Good,” said Charley Mylne, a young gentle- 
man attached to one of the Embassies. He was 
an exceedingly clever person, who saw through 
the game of most people so well that it made 
him indifferent about playing his own—so stu- 
pider men won the stakes of life, while he 
lounged round its tables, uttering sarcasms.. 
‘¢Good—that’s epigramatic, very. I shall go 
and ask Mitchell for a box.” 

“Stop,” said Lynford, ‘1 think here’s some- 
thing incorrect : give us a dictionary, somebody.” 

‘¢ Read it out,” said two or three voices. 

«‘Stay, until I see whether it’s fit for your | 
minds,” said Horace. ‘‘No, I see I misunder- 
stood a bit of argot. All right; it’s quite moral. 
I suppose I need n’t read it.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Charley Mylne, slowly. 
‘¢T think I should wish to hear you read any thing 
moral. You’d be sure to lay the emphasis 
wrongly, as Garrick and Gifford did when John- 
son defied them to repeat the ninth command- 
ment.” 

‘* Which you are breaking by such an accusa- 
tion. I have got St. Augustine, and a whole lot 
of the Fathers on that lower shelf, and a set of 
St. Chrysostom is being bound for me, come,” 
said Horace. 

«And I’ll bet you half-a-crown you don’t 
know who St. Chrysostom was,” said Mylne. 

«He helped to write the prayer-book, I know 
that,” said Mr. Foley, rushing in with his literary 
aid. ‘I saw his name stuck to something in it, 
the day I gave my sister away. So he must 
have lived—let ’s see—in the time of one of the 
Edwards or Henries.” 

g‘ We must really get you transferred from the 
Treasury to the Record Office, Foley,” said 
Mylne, drily; ‘‘ your historical precision is some- 





thing wonderful. Your tobacco is excellent, 


Lynford; where did you get?—of a sailor who 
had also smuggled handkerchiefs ?” 

The entrance of Carlyon and Paul Chequer- 
bent afforded an agreeable diversion to the young 
men, and when the object of the visit was men- 
tioned, it was received with acclamation. Car- 
lyon had agreed with Paul that if Angela would 
give her supper, the best way would be to have 
a few men who would keep the affair in tolerable 
order, and who were sufficiently men of the world 
to forget the whole business afterward, if re- 
quested soto do. The Treasury gentleman, who 
thought ho spoke well, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Carlyon, and made quite a parliamentary re- 
ference to his honorable friend who was agso- 
ciated with him in the measure before them, and 
the vote was carried unanimously, with an apo- 
logy from Charley Mylne for the inaudibility of 
such of the mover’s language as could not be 
heard, and tlie want of neatness in such as could. 

The supper was duly eaten. Paul took the 
chair, Wyvern, and Lynford, and Mylne being 
spread around the table. There was an author, 
Mr. Curd, who had several times taken Angela’s 
measure very accurately, for his pieces, and ex- 
claimed loudly against her secession from the 
stage, but declared that he should now go into a 
convent, as had long been his strong desire, and 
devote the rest of his life to repenting his pieces 
and other sins. Anna Ford came, and took every 
opportunity of attracting attention to her white 
hands. Baby Waring came, and pretended to 
be very much vexed at various allusions to a dear 
but absent friend, but in reality felt compli- 
mented, as everybody saw. A few other lady 
members of the company appeared, including 
Mrs. Boddle, who came to play propriety and 
keep everybody quiet, which she did by out- 
talking and out-drinking everybody during the 
earlier part of the evening, and afterward snoring 
beyond all cure from salts, sarcasms, or shaking. 
But there was little need of any exhortations 
from her, for the ladies were all singularly de- 
corous. Indeed, Anna Ford, whose grief was 
very great at the prospect of losing a triumphant 
rival, deemed it her duty to be sentimental, and 
several times attracted attention to her beautiful 
white hands, by dashing away therewith what 
were not believed to be tears. There was much 
talking and laughter, and stories were told, true 
and false, of everybody who was not present, and 
of some who were—vile puns were committed 
with impunity—and jeux de mot of a better order 
were flung to no dull audience. The supper pro- 
ceeded merrily, and even Mr. Curd declared that 
he should have no objection to Angela’s taking 
leave of the stage every Saturday night. 

«We expect a better thing than that from you, 
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Curd,” said Mariin Foley. ‘‘Come, be brilliant. 
Remember, Wyvern, and Mylne, and myself are 
present to listen.” 

‘*Do you think, then,” said Curd, ‘‘ that, like 
charcoal in oxygen, one only becomes brilliant 
in a bad atmosphere?” 

‘Yes, that’s more like smartness,” said 
Charley Mylne, coolly. ‘* Be encouraged, Curd, 
you may be witty yet.” 

‘You have already thrown aside the seal I 
gave you, Miss Livingstone, I observe. Your 
note to me was sealed with an unpardonable 
device.” 

‘¢ But the note was as civil as usual, I sup- 
pose,” interrupted Curd. 

‘‘In spite of the seal. Sealum, non animam, 
mutat: if you understand that, Mylne.” . 

*“*T don’t,” said Mylne; ‘‘but Anna Ford 
thinks it’s something improper, and begs you 
will explain it.” 

‘‘Oh! I’m sure,” cried Anna, coloring, ‘‘ I—” 

‘‘ Did Lever tell you the answer the man in 
the gallery made to Elliston?” broke in Mrs. 
Boddle, suddenly. 

‘* A great many times,” said Lynford. <‘ Tell 
it again, Mrs. Boddle; you tell it so nicely, and 
we all like it.” 

‘But, perhaps, there’s somebody here that 
has n’t heard it,” said the undaunted Mrs. Bod- 
dle. ‘‘ You see, Elliston had raised the prices 
to the boxes and the gallery during the race- 
week at Gloucester—” i 

‘¢ You said Shrewsbury last time,” said Mylne. 

‘‘ And York the time before,” said Curd, ‘I 
wont play, if you do n’t play fair.” 

‘¢ So there was a riot,” proceeded Mrs. Boddle ; 
‘‘and Elliston had to come forward and apolo- 
gize.”’ 

‘« Did he do it as Phosphor did one night,” 
said Horace, ‘‘and tell the house—what did you 
say, Charley ?—that they did not seem to know 
what was the matter with them ?” 

‘* No,” said Mrs. Boddle; ‘‘he was very po- 
lite. There was a man in the gallery—” 

«« Ah!” said Charley Mylne, ‘‘that is what 
has been weighing on my mind, and preventing 


me from sleeping of a night. I beg your pardon | 


for interrupting you, Mrs. Boddle; but was that 
man marked with the small-pox ?” 

‘‘In the gallery,” proceeded Mrs. Boddle, 
«« who had been the noisiest person present, dis- 
turbing everybody near him.” 

«The Boddle of the gallery, in fact,” said 
Curd. 

‘«To him Elliston looked up. ‘I’ll speak to 
the ladies and gentlemen presently,’ says Ellis- 
ton; ‘but, first, I1’ll have a word with you. 
What do you cry Old Prices for? I have not 





altered the price to the gallery, so the grievance 
is nothing to you, sir. Of what do you complain, 
sir, eh ?’” 

“A very good story,” said Charley Mylne. 
‘Tell us another.” 

‘* «Of what do you complain, sir?’ says Ellis- 
ton. ‘Of your infernal avarice,’ says the man; 
‘for if you had n’t riz the price to the pit, I’d 
be sitting there instead of here.’ So he had him, 
you see.” And Mrs. Boddle emptied another 
glass of its champaigne, and everybody ap- 
plauded. 

‘* Before Mrs. Boddle tells us that story again, 
as we all hope and believe she will be kind enough 
to do by-and-by,”’ said Charley Mylne, rising, ‘I 
want to say a word or two. We all know that 
this is the last occasion upon which we are likely 
to have the pleasure of Miss Livingstone’s com- 
pany among us. We all, also, know the happy 
circumstance which will occasion so much un- 
happiness to us, while it places her, a few years 
sooner than her talents would have done, in a 
position of affluence. And we all know how dear 
she is, and why, to everybody here. A speech 
could, therefore, tell nobody any thing, and 
would be out of place and formal. It seems to 
me that the best thing we can say is, ‘God bless 
her.’ ” 

Many a more eloquent speech has called up far 
less feeling in reply. Angy rose hastily after 
each guest had greeted her, and she thought she 
could answer them. But she looked right and 
left, and the full heart ran over. She could only 
cery—and they had their answer. And while 
Horace whispered a few words to her, everybody, 
with the good-natured intention of not observing 
her sensations, dashed off in full talk. 

‘*Charley,” shouted Martin Foley, “ your ora- 
tory reminds me of what some wretched French 
preacher said of Bourdaloue, ‘ J/ préche fort bien, 
et moi bien fort.’ ” 

‘So it ought toremind you,” said Mylne, with 
his usual composure, ‘‘only I never heard you 
try at all. Begin now, and tell us something 
about the Treaty of Utrecht. It’s an interesting 
passage in history, you know.” 

‘*T should n’t like to be your wife, Mr. Mylne,” 
said Anna Ford, earnestly, 

“I’m so sorry, dear,” said Charles Mylne, 
‘for I had some thoughts of proposing to you 
this very evening. Why?” 

‘‘ Because you laugh at everybody so.” 

**My love, I should have very little to laugh 
about, after you had married me. Don’t refuse 
me on that account, don’t. What’s that Paul — 
there drawing on the table with the wine you 
spilt?” 

‘‘Why, it’s a gibbet,” said Foley. ‘‘Can’t 
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you leave your law studies at home when you 
come out to supper?” 

«¢An omen, perhaps,” said Paul, looking up, 
rather confounded at the breach of etiquette he 
had been committing; but he had been in a sort 
of dream for some days. 

‘*An omen, no doubt,” said Mylne, gravely. 
“A gibbet drawn in wine by your own hand.” 

‘Let us hope you will falsify the proverb, 
In vino veritas,” said Mr. Curd. 

Who read Anthony Sadler’s letter, about his 
new piece—I mean his new translation—in yes- 
terday’s paper ?” asked Mylne. 

“JT,” said Curd. ‘The letter is foolish and 
false; but as Anthony Sadler has added his ini- 
tials to the postscript, he manages to tell two- 
thirds of the truth that way ” 

‘* How spiteful,” said three or four voices ; for 
nearly everybody understands the satire of call- 
ing names. 

‘«Sadler’s wife ‘s a clever woman,” said Foley. 
‘“‘She was in Naples a year or two ago, and 
heard that an enemy of hers, a Mrs. M’Pantile, 
or some such name, who is the wealthy widow*of 
an ironmaster, was coming there. So Mrs. Sad- 
ler inscribed a number of visiting cards with 
Mrs. M’Pantile’s name, adding, that any com- 
mands ih the ironmongery line would be grate- 
fully received ; and these cards she caused to be 
left, a day or two before Ja M’Pantile arrived, at 
all the houses to which an English visitor is 
likely to get access. When the poor woman 
came, and presented her introductions, she was 
treated as a traveler for an iron shop, and, I am 
told, received a great number of very good orders 
from the Neapolitan aristocracy, for English 
saucepans and gridirons.” 

‘“«That iron must have entered into her soul,” 
said Wyvern. 

“‘T am a miserable hostess to-night,” said An- 
gela, who had spoken very little. ‘But I trust 
everybody is taking care of everybody else. Anna, 
dear, are you attended to ?” 

‘* Not half so closely as she will be attended to 
on Monday night, I can tell her,” said Mylne. 
“Tam going to the theatre with a book of the 
piece and a pencil. I shall sit in the front of 
the dress-circle, and woe to her if she misses a 
word of her part.” 

“Tt is too bad of you,” said Anna, “to tease 
and make me nervous.” 

‘¢ Never mind, my dear,” dashed in Mrs. Bod- 
dle, suddenly waking up, ‘‘you’ll do very well. 
Did I ever tell you the answer that Elliston re- 
ceived from the man in the'gallery ?” 

_ “Never, never,” said a dozen voices. 
tell us that.” 

“Well,” said the old woman, looking hazily 


“c Do 





around, and making long pauses. ‘I seem—to 
think—that I—did tell—you that—story. But,” 
she added, after a very long stop, “ T’ll tell you, 
if you like, a story about an answer which Ellis- 
ton received from a man in the gallery.” 

‘‘Shall I take her into the next room, Angy, 
dear,” said a pretty little girl, sitting near the 
speaker, ‘‘and let her lie down?” 

It was fortunate for that young lady that Paul 
Chequerbent knew something of one of. Mrs. 
Boddle’s characteristics when outraged under 
slight excitement. She took no notice of the re- 
mark for a few moments, but Paul was watching 
her. Suddenly her eye gleamed fiercely, and her 
ample hand flew through the air with a force 
which, had the blow fallen as intended, upon the 
plump, white shoulders of the last speaker, 
would have effected signal vengeance. But just 
as the heavy arm swung round, Paul rapidly 
pulled the young lady backward, and the full 
vengeance of Mrs. Boddle descended upon a plate 
of jelly. The sight of the glutinous morsels 
upon her hand awoke a new train of thought. 
Imagining that she had met with some frightful 
accident, Mrs. Boddle insisted upon immediately 
going to a surgeon, and this whim being humor- 
ed, she was led from the room to the staircase, 
upon which she insisted on sitting, and where 
she was heard narrating the story about Elliston, 
by installments, at various periods of the night. 

“T begged her to come and play Propriety,” 
said Angy, a good deal distressed at the matron’s 
unseemly conduct. ‘ 

‘* And she was not perfect in the part, that’s 
all,” said Horace. ‘‘ What does it matter? [ll 
take it, for her, at short notice.” 

‘«¢ The indulgence of the audience is requested,”’ 
said Myine, ‘‘as the new performer is quite out 
of his usual line.” 

“Tt appears to me that we are all talking shop 
to-night,” said Curd. ‘TI presume it is out of 
compliment to Miss Livingstone, who is not likely 
to hear this sort of thing again.” 

‘Unless she should command private theatri- 
cals at Rookton,” said Horace Lynford; ‘in 
which case I hope we shall all be engaged.” 

‘‘All our private characters are irreproachable,” 
said Mylne, ‘‘ which is now the test of theatrical 
ability, you know, Miss Carlyon.” 

“T hear that the Lord Chamberlain is to ex- 
amine players as well as plays in future,” said 
Foley, ‘and that a low comedian will be licensed 
if he can say his commandments—a walking 

* Ae : 
gentleman will be expected to answer questions 
out of Paley; but a tragedian must be prepared 
for a searching inquiry into his knowledge of 
Athanasius and Origen, and to hand in a theme 
on Supralapsarianism.” 
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‘‘The play’s the thing in which we’ll catch 
the conscience of the actor,” said Wyvern. 

‘‘When men begin to quote Shakespeare, it is 
a sign they are unfit for rational society,” said 
Horace. ‘Turn us all out, Angela, it’s getting 
late.” 

The party broke up, and as the last guest de- 
parted, Angela Livingstone felt as did Rasselas, 


-when the gates of the Happy Valley clashed be- 
hind him. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A PRIEST'S CELL. 


A cottage ornée, while it continues a mere cot- 
tage, is the prettiest, if not the pleasantest place 
one can live in. But it should remain as origi- 
nally planned. If all the advantages of a great 
house are to be aimed at ina little one, the latter 
becomes an absurdity, for living in a cottage 
implies a certain amount of restraint and of self- 
denial, and if one can dispense with these, why 
live in a cottage? What numbers of charm- 
ing little homes, built in perfect taste, and 
with an eye to real cottage life, have been dis- 
tended, distorted, and destroyed by tenants who, 
like the weeds over the late Mr. Gifford’s Anna, 

‘fhad no business there.” The rising—and 
early-rising—politician, taking his morning ride, 
sees one of these modest nests, and is struck by 
the thought that it would be a delightful place 
to study Mill and Bentham in, and suck out the 
mystery of Blue Books. He takes it, and is so 
pleased at not hearing carriage-wheels that he 
wants a library. He builds one, three times as 
large as any room in the cottage—sits down in 
it and composes a crack speech—the minister 
notices him—Lady Caroline Lorimer marries 
him—the cottage is To Let. It is taken by a 
rich stockbroker, for somebody whom he some- 
times introduces as his wife, never to his wife. 
The M. P. was content to put up his horses at 
the inn-stables, but Mrs. Montmorency (née 
Muggs) must have a coach-house for her 
brougham and her little chaise, and a stall with 
enameled mangers for the darling long-tailed 
ponies, Lord Archibald’s farewell present. So 
a huge library, coach-house, and stables are 
added to our poor little cottage. But Pernam- 
buco Bonds suddenly drop, and there is some- 
thing rotten, old city men say, elsewhere, for 
the funds are at par—a case of high fever—the 
stockbroker is out of the ‘“‘house,” and the 
sheriff is in the cottage. Mrs. Montmorency, 
who was always predicting something of the sort, 
particularly when.she wanted reassuring with a 
little jewelry, is gone to Paris. Mrs. Knautch, 
the wealthy half-caste widow from Calcutta, 








whose life is devoted to keeping his in her sickly 
yellow little boy, James M’Jaggernaut Knautch, 
the only child of herself and the deceased Scotch 
Political Resident at Hadgicumbad, is pleased 
with the cottage and buys it. She builds a new 
bath-room, and runs out a great pavilion to the 
south, (the best side of the house, but what 
signifies that, under the circumstances?) with a 
glass roof and felt and flannel lining, where the 
young M’Jaggernaut can languish about with 
his Ayah in all weathers. Just as it is finished, 
James imprudently looks out at an east window, 
and speedily rejoins his father in whatever place 
(no doubt a comfortable one) Scotch Political 
Residents go to. The lady of the Indian weeds 
weds the sleek, plump clergyman, who has visited 
her in her affliction. The clergyman who, not- 
withstanding his sleekness, is a faithful pastor, 
wants a school-room for his Sunday scholars, and 


| proposes to use the pavilion, but the poor Indian 


lady will not allow a bandelore and a chicken’s 
merry-thought, her poor child’s favorite play- 
things to be moved from the floor where he had 
last left them. So our cottage is further im- 
proved by a long school-house being annexed to 
Mrs. Montmorency’s stables. The bishop calls, 
after a confirmation, is pleased with the particu- 
lar Madeira and rigid orthodoxy of his host, and 
when the bed-ridden rector’s gout flies to his 
stomach, our clergyman gets the living. There 
is a capital rectory-house, with pineries, close to 
the church, and the cottage is once more To Let. 
A crack party of guardsmen take it for a month, 
through a confidential box-keeper in a white cra- 
vat, who impudently mystifies the clergyman as 
to the object of his employers, hinting at a 
charity bazaar for the benefit of the Moravian 
Missions, which the church rather recognizes 
than not. Private theatricals are got up in the 
M’Jaggernaut pavilion, and Mrs. Joybells comes 
down, with her beautiful laugh and her beautiful 
sister, to play ‘‘ Biddy Nutts” and ‘Mrs. Tric- 
trac.” Buta groom who gets confused between 
his various missions (none of them very Moravian 
in character) of scene-shifting, dressing his mas- 
ters, laying the supper, beating the drum, play- 
ing supernumerary, and generally making him- 
self useful and tipsy, sets fire to the library, and 
having vainly attempted to extinguish the flames 
with the contents of the decanters, with a ‘‘happy 
audacity” locks the door and says nothing on 
the subject, until the parish engine opens upon 
the supper party, and washes the lobster salad 
into Captain de Belvidere’s embroidered shirt 
bosom. That side of the house is destroyed, but 


‘the guards send the clergyman a most polite and 


gentlemanly note with a cheque, which leave 
nothing to be desired. The damage is repaired, 
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at the least possible expense, by running up 
brickwork to hide the hole, and whitewashing it 
on the outside. And then the poor cottage, with 
all its addenda and delenda, utterly perverted 
from the pretty thing it was when Mr. St. Precis 
(now a severely baited Under-Secretary of State) 
took that morning’s ride, accepts one of the two 
policemen of the village in the light of a tenant, 
until other occupants shall be caught. 

Not such had been the fortunes of a cottage, 
in which, three days after the encounter at the 
theatre-door, Carlyon met Lilian Trevelyan. It 
stood at a short distance from the Thames, and 
about twenty miles from the metropolis. The 
village in whose neighborhood it was placed had 
little to recommend it but its quietness, and the 
permission which its seclusion afforded for the 
practice of not an ungraceful economy. A rail- 
road, which had cloven that part of the county, 
had luckily flung down its iron rod some miles 
from Slingsfield, and the steam-scream was faint- 
ly heard through the intervening woodlands. 
The lazy barge and the fisherman’s blunt-ended 
punt were the only vessels that glided under the 
cottage windows, except when a weary party of 
rowers, spending their strength for naught, 
rushed wildly past, with flushed faces and start- 
ing muscles, in piteous contrast with the calm 
repose around. The infrequent report of the 
gun, announcing the death or escape of field-fare 
or wood-pigeon—for there was little titled game 
in the neighborhood—was the noisiest sound 
heard during many a month at Slingsfield. It 
was, in truth, as tranquil a place as one could 
wish for—a quiet corner in the world’s arena, 
where one could regain one’s breath after the last 
life-grapple, and nerve one’s strength for the next. 

The cottage—Lily Nook it had been called by 
one set of owners, who liked that name better 
than Estramadura House, the ambitious title it 
first bore—was really a cottage. Except where 
the surrounding trees had been partially cleared 
away to afford a better view of the bright stream 
behind it, the house was completely shrouded 
from sight by foliage, and along the little- 
frequented road; in front a traveller might pass 
without noticing the building, unless the curling 
smoke caught his eye, or a tiny gate, dividing the 
luxuriant hedge, attracted his attention as he 
went by. But had a traveler on the morning we 
are about to describe pushed back that usually 
unresisting wicket, he would instantly have 
found himself in a pleasant resting-place, ren- 
dered chiefly pleasant by the innumerable tokens 
of a feminine presence and care. A large gar- 
den, a considerable portion of which was laid in 
smooth grass, studded with plots of rich-looking 
earth, thick with flowers—chosen as much for 





their grace and brightness as for their conven- 
tional value—filled the space between the hedge 
and the rose-clustered veranda of the cottage. 
A grave macaw walked heavily about, occasion- 
ally uttering a gentle croak, apparently seeing 
no object in screaming. An Italian greyhound, 
its nose curiously hidden under its fragile paws, 
reposed on a garden-chair, beneath which slum- 
bered a priceless King Charles’ spaniel, whose 
tail, troubled by a dream, afforded subject for 
speculation to the great bird. A long-spouted, 
light-built watering-pot lay on the grass, near a 
large basket, scissors, and a pair of gardening- 
gloves; so that unless the traveler were as dull 
ag if he were traveling for the purpose of making 
a book, he could not fail to divine that a lady 
had recently been interrupted in some light flo- 
ricultural duty. 

There, for the time, Miss Trevelyan and her 
uncle were pleasantly lodged, and their host was 
the priest—the Reverend Cyprian Heywood. 

Heywood’s father had been a man of note and 
of notoriety. His pedigree was derived from 
the stern, strange, fiery house which kept Europe 
in blood and broil for five hundred stormy years, 
and, as a modern fashionable historian records, 
‘*never shed the blood of a woman.” Its fiercest 
representative, thanks to the Baron Marochetti, 
now sits in magnificent proportions in Palace 
Yard, and, to the irreverent eye, seems, with 
uplifted blade, to be calling all the cabs at once. 
The elder Heywood was placed, in early life, in 
one of those departments of our military service 
in which both intellect and its severe cultivation 
are necessary to success. The young engineer 
speedily distinguished himself, and an accident 
which brought a model of his preparation under 
the eye of a royal soldier, would have insured 
his merits a due appreciation, and have rewarded 
them by a speedy promotion; but, unhappily for 
Heywood, he was a thinker, in times when few 
authorities could safely allow a young man to 
think. And he thought intemperately—be this 
the proof. 

Alfred Heywood, descendant of the Royal 
Plantagenets, lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, 
protegé of a royal duke, became a Radical. And 
Heywood was not a man who, having become a 
convert, could nurse his new creed in safety. 
The startled mess-table soon had the benefit of 
his illumination, and the colonel (who hated 
Alfred’s good looks and drawing-room successes) 
lost no time in apprising the duke that his young 
friend the lieutenant disapproved of the hanging 
the Nottingham rioters. Almost anybody else 
would have been at once dismissed the service. 
But the House of Brunswick has at times 
manifested a regard for talent, a regard which, 
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had that house’s immediate predecessors shown 
more frequently, 1688 might have been a less 
significant number. That model pontoon was 
the cleverest thir the duke had ever seen, and 
his royal highness declared he would never be- 
lieve that a man who could make that could 
really talk such d— something nonsense. He 
sent for Heywood, and in the most good-natured 
manner told him he supposed that the young 
man had been indulging in the bottle, that he, 
the duke, was not an ascetic, and liked good 
wine and a good lot of it, but there were times 
and ‘seasons, and so forth. But Heywood was 
too young to take the duke’s kindly hint, and 
instead of darting through the loop-hole, thought 
he had obtained a capital opportunity of turn- 
ing a prince of the blood into a Democrat. So, pre- 
mising that a Plantagenet could have no sympathy 
with the rabble, as rabble, Heywood explained 
to the duke the real object of all governments, 
and laid down a variety of propositions which 
his royal highness remarked, ‘‘ we had been in 
the habit. of hearing only from their proper 
place, the criminal’s dock at the Old Bailey.” 
Heywood was undaunted, but at last the duke, 
who could put up with much from a man who could 
put down such a pontoon, indignantly demanded 
that the earnest orator should give his word of 
honor never to breathe another word of politics 
before his brother officers. This Heywood re- 
fused, and his horse-faced colonel had the speedy 


‘ satisfaction of announcing to the mess that his 


rival was no longer in his majesty’s army. 

The dauntless Alfred brought his case before 
the public, and obtained some sympathy. Some 
of the Radical clubs wished to engage him as a 
public lecturer on democracy—a teacher whose 
duties, in those days, demanded no small amount 
of military pluck. But the refined ex-soldier 
found his patrons so dirty, and, moreover, was 
so incensed at their complaints that he denounced 
king-craft instead of King George, that he speed- 
ily renounced them; and refraining from person- 
al intercourse, enlightened them and the world 
in a series of tracts, for which he was inconti- 
nently fined and imprisoned. This, of course, 
confirmed him in his principles; he escaped to 
America, and was offered all kinds of rewards if 
he would bring his engineering skill, then greatly 
in demand with the Americans, to bear against 
his countrymen. Oswego, then about to be 
taken by the English, was pointed out to him as 
a place which, if he could save, he might name 
his guerdon. He named his second, and shot 
the officer dead who brought him the proposal. 
Heywood then managed to reach Trinidad, where 
he was very well received, and might have be- 
come a planter; but choosing rather to advocate, 





in society, the rights of the blacks, nothing could 
have saved him from being murdered, but an in- 
surrection of the blacks themselves, in a portion 
of the island where resided a family to which he 
had peculiarly attached himself. The negroes 
threatened to sack the house, Heywood waxed 
furious, forgot all the rights of color, and hurried 
to the defense of his host’s beautiful daughters. 
By a contrivance which savored more of the 
officer of engineers than the liberator of man- 
kind, he skillfully blew up a whole barn-full of 
blood-thirsty blacks, and so terrified the other 
assailants, that the militia shot them down with 
great comfort and safety. The feat obtained for 
the deliverer the hand of a young lady, whom 
her sangaree-toping father had refused to the 
handsome reformer; and after the peace they 
came toEngland. There Heywood recommenced 
writing Radicalism; and one day, while correct- 
ing the sheets of a treatise proving that we had 
no right to attack Napoleon, he knocked down 
the publisher for using an offensive term about 
the Duke of. Wellington. As good, zealous, 
vulgar party men said—what was to be done with 
such a man? 

Alfred could spend money, and his wife could 
not save it. He became embarrassed, and retired 
into Wales, whence he issued manifestoes proving 
the illegality of imprisonment for debt. During 
this retirement, his wife, the Creole, died, having, 
perhaps, but scarcely softened the misfortunes 
of her ardent, affectionate husband, by her lack 
of endurance, and her murmuring reminiscences of 
the days of Trinidad luxury. But Heywood’s love 
endured to the last. His affections were as strong 
as his energies, and he suffered more under this 
shock than under all his other troubles. But he 
continued to write; and, as various changes and 
reforms took place from time to time, and as he 
had written recommending them all, and more, 
he regularly attributed every measure to the re- 
sult of his own suggestions. The passing of the 
Reform Act (which he considered as having been 
chiefly brought about by eight pamphlets of his, 
at three pence each,) induced him to apply to 
Earl Gray for a situation, but not obtaining this, 
he wrote a ninth pamphlet, showing that Whig- 
ism was mere oligarchy, and that no nation could 
prosper under it. 

So the elder Heywood lived, and so he died— 
a slave to impulse, and mistaking impulse for 
conviction. Thoroughly honest, and utterly use- 
less. Sometimes atoning for a horribly irascible 
disposition, by acts of almost feminine kindness, 
and at other times making the few who knew his 
worth ashamed to defend him against the many 
who were irritated by his folly. He had but one 
son, and of him we have already seen something. 
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What was the son of such a man likely to be? 
Hitherto he has been seen only as the skeptical 
scorner of his fellows, and of their works and 
ways. And this was no assumed character—no 
mask to be thrown off, stage fashion. Contempt- 
uous antagonism was the habitual attitude of 
Cyprian Heywood’s mind. 

He had loved his father with an affection in- 
tensely reciprocated. Were it not profane to 
wish the absence of such a regard, it had been 
desirable, perhaps, that the two hearts had been 
more estranged. For the younger man’s sake, it 
had been better that separation had occurred, 
and that his training had been intrusted to other 
hands than those of his accomplished and most 
untrustable father. What could he learn of 
self-control, of perseverance, of worldly wisdom, 
from the fiery ex-soldier, duelist, and moralist? 
And even the ordinary studies, which no ene 
was more competent to guide than Mr. Heywood, 
and which were begun upon a sound and intel- 
lectual plan, were always abandoned by the elder 
man with a speed beyond the proverbial fickle- 
ness of youth. But nothing separated that 
father and that son until the death of the elder 
Heywood, and then Cyprian was left, with scant 
means, a fine person, a keen intellect, and an 
untrained moral nature, to do his share in the 
battle of life. He soon learned to step aside, 
and to scoff at honest and energetic combatants. 

But the son of such a man as Alfred Heywood 
could not become the vulgar, heartless scorner, 
in whose seat we are warned from sitting. The 
process which had brought him to the condition 
of mind we have indicated, had also furnished 
him with reasons for the want of faith that was 
inhim. He despised, but theught he knew why. 
His mind had been warped by defective training, 
his spirit soured by the circumstances which 
embittered his father’s life, and his own early 
days, and false reasoning was the result, but 
still there was reason. He was no morose cynic, 
constitutionally bitter. On the contrary, when 
Cyprian Heywood gave himself to the revel, or 
to that other youthful folly, which, in Soyerian 
phrase, is “stock” for romances, none laughed 
louder, or whispered more passionately. He had 
the power of enjoyment—a gift less largely dif- 
fused than most people believe. But neither his 
nature nor his circumstances allowed him to 
think of pleasure as life’s business; and yet 
what better occupation did he follow—that proud 
man, who imagined that wheti he retired within 
himself, and sneered at all that pleased himself 
and others, he was wiser than they ?° 

Heywood’s means, some relics of the Trinidad 
fortune, were scant, but they relieved him from 
the necessity of daily toil, another misfortune to 





such a mind. A few literary ventures, all unsuc- 
cessful, (for the man who struggles against the 
utterances of the heart has small chance to reach 
the hearts of others, and Heywood selected 
themes on the passions for his subjects, as men 
of that class often will,) two or three efforts to 
obtain employment from the State, which met 
with a still more discouraging fate, and Heywood 
settled in his own mind that he was, as his father 
had been, a martyr, of whom the world was not 
worthy. There was no work for him on earth, 
that was clear. 

Whether it were a providentia! interposition or 
an unlucky chance that at this crisis of his life 
threw him into the society of a Jesuit. priest 
older than himself, but whose nature either was 
similar to his own, or was so fashioned for the 
occasion, is a problem which a reader will solve 
according to his own system of theological algebra. 
The young Heywood talked through a good 
many evenings with his friend, and with a sudden 
access of hereditary impulse determined on 
haying a view of the world from a new position— 
the Rock of Rome. He entered a Jesuit esta- 
blishment, and was speedily appreciated, and 
made to feel that it was so. He emerged, in 
due course, a member of the society, and after 
the lapse of several of the best years of life, we 
find him at the outset of our tale still serving in 
the ra.:ks of the order. The service must have 
suited him. It is said that the order can find 
service that suits every mind, though I suspect 
that this is not the key to the Jesuit riddle. But 
be this as it may, Cyprian Heywood was held 
fast by the arms of the Eternal Church, and en- 
joyed his captivity more than he had enjoyed his 
purposeless freedom. 

Lily Nook was the house which, on the expul- 
sion of the Trevelyans from Aspen Court by the 
victorious Wilmslows, Heywood had provided for 
Miss Trevelyan and her uncle. We have seen 
them in their temporary sojourn in the ugly 
house of the grim apothecary, Mardyke, at 
Lynfield. They are now in a more graceful 
shelter, and Heywood is their host. 

And now for a few words showing why we 
shall henceforth have little time for lingering. 
Who remembers—who does not remember—one 
of those grand events which, in late spring or 
early summer assemble our thousands and tens 
of thousands? The head of Church and State 
is there, with the best of the nobles,.and sur- 
rounded by the richest gathering ever made, in 
these days, of a nation’s youth, and beauty, and 
notability? All is enjoyment and excitement, 
the one derived from the other, and both in per- 
fection. Need we name the Great Horse Race? 

It is but three minutes, which is overmeasure, 
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of that splendid day, that we have todo. You 
have seen all the horses—they have cantered 
past you to the starting place, and you know all 
their names, and their pedigrees, and their pre- 
vious performances; and you have talked over 
their merits and demerits—Rookbury is vicious, 
for example, and Wilmslow is of good stock, but 
bad temper, and Carlyon has good backers, and 
may win—and soon. There is something to say 
about every name in the list. But the signal is 
given. They are off. The envied Garter of the 
turf is allotted; let us hope not toaleg. The 
subdued roar runs on like wildfire—eyes are 
straining, hearts are fluttering, and thieves are 
snatching at forgotten watches. Lord Turf- 
borough breathes so hard—why will he not open 


those tight white lips, and there is apoplexy in 


the family, too—the fates have settled the 
lodgings of Captain De Levant at Boulonge—and 
there is ‘hat in the dressing-case of Hugh Clarges 
which the wretched suicide of to-night has used 





lawfully for the last time. They come—they 
come. The ruck passes, and we can still note 
them all, and speculate on many a chance. But 
not now. Five or six clear themselves away from 
the main body, and henceforth, for that long age, 
that half-minute of concentrated life, we see those 
and those only. They fuse into a glistering 
group; knife-like whip and bloody spur are 
working fiercely; another moment, and all is 
over. Lord Turfborough breathes like a Chris- 
tian, the captain thinks what a bore it is to be sea- 
sick, and Hugh Clarges, with a spasm of remorse, 
as he thinks of a pale, gentle wife, determines to 
spare her poor heart, for the first time, by de- 
stroying himself elsewhere than at home, but, 
getting previously mad with brandy, forgets his 
resolution. 

Some five or six forms must now leave our 
ruck, and the rest, for the time, must be forgot- 
ten; for the goal is not very far off. 

[ Zo be continued. 





LILIES. 


BY H. N. 


POWERS. 


GRACEFULLY poised on bended knee, 
In nature’s sweet simplicity, 
A maiden reaches a fair white hand 
Where the spotless water-lilies stand. 
The lakelet is deep where the lilies grow, 
But the sky loves to look on its crystal glow ; 
The lakelet is pure, and clear, and fair, 
How beautiful is the maiden there! 
Beautiful! O faint word to speak 
The half-blown primrose on her cheek, 
The dreamy sweetness of her face, 
Her fresh, ethereal, artless grace, 
That such a wealth of tender things 
Into the gazer’s spirit brings; 
Oh, there is more within her eye 
Than maidenly sincerity— 
A guileless look too good to name— 
An innocence that dreams no blame. 
The forest is full of lovely things, 
The forest with morning light is drowned, 
Large ruddy flowers and golden wings 
A fairy lustre sprinkle round. 
From bowery dells and hidden brooks 
Call drowsy tones; and flowery nooks 
Breathe languid odors keen and sweet. 
The very mosses teaze the feet 
To rest within their silken ease, 
Till some old ditty from the trees 
Steal from the heart all earthly din, 
And woo a dream of love within. 
The craggy borders of the rocks 
Are draped with interlaced locks 
Of ferns, and flowers, and vines that creep 
In mazy fringe from steep to steep: 
Each grotto even, great and small, 
Hath crystal porch and water-fall. 





The maiden has cropped the lilies white 
In the amber flush of morning light— 

The maiden has cropped the lilies, why . 
Do the gaudier flowers not win her eye? 
Why waits she not in the fragrant dell? 
Why yields she not to the mosses spell? 
Why not repose *neath the cliffs bright tress 
In the languor of her loveliness ? 

She will not wait, she hath her prize— 
The virgin wealth in her bosom lies ; 

On, on, while voices around her say, 

Most wooingly, deliciously, 

“O, maiden stay, oh stay, ~ 

Thy white-leaved lilies cast away, 

Pass here the beauty of thy May.” 

Far in the distance, sombre trees 

Lift up their woven canopies, 

Dark tangled thickets hedge around 

The rugged cliffs, and dusky ground 
Sleeps ’mid the long and hollow vales 
That drink the floating woodland gales :— 
But safe the way to every one 

Who keeps the lilies they have won. 

Her feet yet tread the land of flowers, 
And softer languor freights the hours, 

And more and more deliciously 
The choir of tempting voices say, 
“OQ, maiden, stay, oh stay, 
Thy white-leaved lilies cast away, 
Our land is beautiful for aye.” 

The way seems rough that spreads before, 
But her heart is strong with a sacred lore, 
To her bosom she presses her stainless prize— 
Her lilied wealth, and with trusting eyes 
In her fair, pure youth, threads the narrow ‘vay 
That opens to regions of fadeless day. 
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OR SPRING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. ° 


(Continued from page 595.) 


CHAPTER X. 

WHeEn Bernice lay upon her bed at night in 
the garret, and all was still in the house, and 
she wakened from the slumber into which she 
had fallen from the exhaustion of violent weep- 
ing, while she lay there so wakeful with a weight 
of heaviness upon heart, and an icy chill per- 
vading it, she thought over that long, eventful 
day from its beginning to its end. 

And chief among all her thoughts, and beyond 
all the most precious, was this, as a conviction, 


that Paul Tintoret would hereafter be her de-- 


fender and her friend. Awake she lay through 
all the night, recalling more than the events of 
the past day. 

Tassie had said that she was getting religious, 
and she had a dim notion of the meaning of the 
charge; it had made her blush! The words now 
recurred to her. They took her ten years’ back 
to her mother’s fireside, and the prayer which 
in those days she had learned to pray. If to be 
religious was to be like her mother, or like Pau- 
line, she thought—if it was to open the way to 
making a home as pleasant as Pauline made that 
little cottage in the lane, then it must be a bless- 
ed, blessed thing—if it was to be like the good 
and beautiful angel whom Paul called Christine, 
then in truth it must be a wondrous blessed 
thing. And as she thought upon it, and won- 
dered about it, involuntarily the child’s lips 
moved, and she said, repeatedly, ‘‘make me 
like Pauline, and the angel—if they ’re religious 
make me religious—make me like Pauline and 
the Angel.” Over and over again she said it, 
with a deeper and a deeper pathos, while she 
looked upward through the darkness, as if seek- 
ing to behold the brightness which none can see 
and live. Praying to the unknown God. 

As the moments and the hours went on, she 
became more tranquil and composed, and less 
bitterly, more gratefully and forgivingly, she 
went back in memory to that distant day when, 
for the first time, she walked up from the old 
house where she and her mother had lived, and 
sat down in Tassie’s kitchen, and heard Jep call 
her his little wife. 

She shuddered as she recalled the years which 





had followed. What warring, dark, unhappy 
years they had been! Growing older in sin, and 
consciously too—but unable to check the growth, 
or change its nature—while still she clung with 
a desperate tenacity to the one recollection that 
made the present endurable. But now had come 
this unlooked-for revelation of a living life, not 
a fictitious one—not an imagined one—equal to 
all her longing, nay, transcending it—more 
blessed, more perfect in happiness and in peace. 
Again, as she thought of these things, with still 
greater vehemence, the prayer burst from her 
lips, ‘*make me like Pauline! Oh, make me 
like Pauline!” 

And then Paul Tintoret—how he had stood 
gazing upon her when she looked up, thinking 
that he was gone! With such pity and such 
kindness. He had said not one word of reproof. 
That was the point to which her mind returned 
oftenest: he did not reprove—and yet how must 
it have looked to him who had lived in the same 
house with Pauline and her mother, to witness 
such a spectacle! His very silence made her 
shame and sorrow more intense and profound. 
Hereafter, let Jep do what he would, she would 
keep silence, and her hands should never rise 
against him. But, as Paul had said, it would be 
a deliverance when he went back to the mines. 

The day began to dawn while she reflected 
thus, and made these resolutions. The cloud of 
darkness was fairly uplifted, and faint rays of 
light, streaming through the narrow apology for 
a window, fell upon the opposite wall, and re- 
mained there, growing brighter by degress until 
the shadows of night vanished, and the east was 
bathed in golden light where the sun was about 
to appear. 

It was the day-dawn of a new life to the poor 
child who arose with the sun—to her who, stoop- 
ing down before the window, looked out on the 
wild scene of rock and water-fall before her, and 
up into the heavens, repeating still the prayer, 
‘¢ Make me like Pauline”—not audibly, nor with 
a passionate beseeching, but with a calm and 
hearty knowledge of the boon she sought, which 
was in itself the assurance that her prayer would 
have its answer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

‘“‘That, then, is Paul’s ‘little pagan,’ whom 
he found worshiping a memory?” said Walter 
Mitchell as he walked with Pauline down the 
mountain-path. But saying this he manifested 
no desire to linger over the subject, for in the 
next breath he began to speak of Mr. Devlin, 


‘with whom he had spent the greater part of the 


day. 

‘How do you account for it?” he began, in 
the tone and with the manner of confiding friend- 
ship which the relation into which he had been 
brought with the family by Pauline’s father 
warranted, and which his confidence in her 
power of discrimination and analysis, frequently 
tested, gave him confidence in using—‘‘ How do 
you account for it, that in every friendship I 
have formed with men, I have invariably felt 
conscious of impediments, and drawbacks, and 
limits, until I met with Mr. Devlin ?” 

‘He is so frank and free—he has quite a 
grand way—you thrown down your arms before 
him, and make your soul bare. Youcannot help 
losing yourself in him.” 

‘*No,” said the doctor, ‘‘not that exactly— 
he asks no confidence—” 

*¢ That is what I mean, you give it voluntarily 
—because you can’t help it. Is that a paradox?” 

‘‘No. I understand you. Demands have 
sometimes been made upon me which I have re- 
sisted as at the point of the sword. Demands, 
too, that would extort the result which that first 
half hour spent in his society at your father’s 
house impelled, without a voluntary motion on 
my part. Explain that.” 

‘* His cordial manner—his entire want of that 
peculiar kind of curiosity which leads people to 
trouble themselves about the private fortunes of 
their friends. Because he is perhaps the first 
thorough cosmopolitan you have met. Contrasted 
with the people about here, he is a Gulliver 
among Lilliputians, father says.’” 

‘There, may be something in that—but it is 
not quite satisfactory. You ascribe to the cos- 
mopolitan, as such, too much influence; for I 
have before now seen a little of the world you 
will remember. If I were a native of this re- 
gion what you suggest would perhaps cover the 
whole ground, Perhaps you will say that my 
mind happened to be in a state peculiarly pre- 
pared for the influence of such activity and 
strength as is manifested in him. But pardon 
me—I have become a great egotist within the 
last two or three days in my endeavor to solve 
this problem. I have taken you also into the 
account in my attempts at solution—” he check- 
ed himself abruptly as he said this, apparently 
with no inconsiderable effort, and then the ques- 





tion arose to his lips unbidden—‘ Why is that 
you advise Paul Tintoret to leave Briarton ?”’ 

‘* Paul!” repeated Pauline, evidently suprised, 
and manifestly at a loss to understand the real 
drift of the question. 

“Yes. The question is not a breach but a 
proof of confidence. For my own part, I con- 
ceive that it would be the worst thing for him.” 

He made a study of the silence which preceded 
Pauline’s speech, as well as of the tone of her 
voice when she said, 

‘* Why, doctor?” 

**T have no proof, except that offered by his 
own action—the spirit that would guarantee our 
hopes of his future success would have pro- 
claimed itself before now in act, if it had really 
descended upon him. He would never have lin- 
gered here for patronage until this time if he 
were possessed of the spirit of victory. He 
would have pushed forward, and worked his way 
through obstacles. 

** Youdo not know Paul,” said Pauline quietly, 
but as if she were fully prepared to maintain that 
point. ; 

The doctor stopped short in his path—it was 
only to break a branch from an evergreen-tree 
that grew from a bed of rock. 

‘«Some men live,” he said, “‘ who seem to 
labor from first to last under influences as fearful 
as those which have the dominion over these 
strange cedars. Their blood becomes brackish, 
and their heart the fountain of bitterness—but 
they are of value in the world—there is some- 
thing in their barren, provoking, cold-blooded 
philosophy—they are healthful in their way. 
Such men are inevitably successful. Paul has 
grown in the sunshine with a better humanity 
than that cedar figures, but not with its strength. 
Am I right?” 

“¢ Paul’s patience is to me a sufficient proof of 
strength. I should draw a better conclusion from 
his quietly remaining here, persevering in his 
work, and improving himself according to every 
new advantage, than I should from a different 
demonstration. Father calls his~ patience a 
‘divine gift.’ Every day gives us some fresh 
assurance of his growth.” 

«¢ But the young fellow has no more idea of the 
temptations he will meet than—” 

‘¢ T would trust him to the ends of the earth! 
he wears a cloak which would preserve him if he 
were made to walk through the fiery furnace,” 
said Pauline, with spirit. 

Then side by side they walked for many steps 
in silence. When Mitchell again spoke, it was 
with the air of one who has resolutely passed be- 
yond the range of a temptation, and gained a 
height whence he can survey it in safety. 
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‘¢ Miss Pauline,” he said, ‘‘ there is not much 
use, is there, in attempting to fly from a phan- 
tom ?” 

‘‘T should prefer to stand still and fight it,” 
answered Pauline. 

‘‘You would not think of flying away? Indeed 
there would be little use. These impalpable 
spirits who regulate our fortunes never lose sight 
of us; they are watchful and careful over their 
charge. They manage our atmospheric relations, 
and if they choose to poison the air we breathe, 
why, then, all we can do is to die according to 
the allotment, gradually and decently. But it is 
horrible, Miss Pauline.” 

Pauline answered—nothing. Not a solitary 
word escaped her. Nor did she even look her 
amazement when the doctor, mute as a dumb 
man heretofore in expressing his individual self 
in her hearing, thus continued— 

‘*T thought when I met you that I would tell 
you a story to-day. But I cannot determine 
what it is that impels me to do it. As soon as I 
come to some conclusion I shall unburthen my- 
self. But I must investigate,” he spoke in a 
low, musing tone, 

‘*Have you told the story before, doctor?” 
quietly asked Pauline. : 

“No,” he said, with a quick uplifting of his 
bright, earnest eyes. 

‘* That, then, is the reason of your misgiving. 
You are not quite certain whether you want 
another person to help you keep the secret.” 

‘* Secret!” as if he was disposed to deny what 
the word implied. When he added, ‘It is a posi- 
tive indication of strength of character, when 
one quietly waits for justice to prevail in himself 
or elsewhere, in its own good time, waiting for 
occasions, not restlessly striving to create them, 
is it not? Fact is almighty, is it not, Pauline? 
It must give evidence of itself, must it not? Are 
you credulous, Miss Pauline?” 

“* Not the least bit in the world.” 

** And you don’t believe in phantoms?” 

‘‘T don’t know about that. I saw a ghost once 
myself.” 

‘*What sort of one?” 

** Oh, it was harmless.” 

*¢ Did you speak to it?” 

“+ Yea.” : 

‘¢ What then?” 

‘Tt vanished.” 


‘¢ And never appeared again ?” 
*« Never again.” 
‘‘ Was it a dark, terrible shape ?” 
‘¢ No—white, and like a fairy.” 
“Did it speak to you ?” 
‘¢ No—but it smiled.” 

_ *¢ Of course—mine never smiles.” 





‘*Ts it in the habit of visiting you often! One 
would think so.” 

‘* Continually.” 

‘‘Haunted, doctor!” The light tone of her 
voice was at variance with the anxious look of 
the mild face of Pauline. ‘‘ Don’t you speak to 
it?” 

‘* Never.” 

** Why do you not ?” 

‘It would be a waste of breath.” 

‘¢ Speak the next time.” 

‘It is here at this moment.” 

‘Speak to it!” said Pauline. There was a 
change in the tone of her voice, a controlless, 
urgent emphasis, that did not escape Walter; 
and he also observed, that instead of shrinking 
away from, she drew nearer to him. This move- 
ment, instant and involuntary as it was, prompted 
Walter to a different speech from what actually 
escaped him, for he would not deceive himself, 
and of late, in all his intercourse with Pauline, 
he has searched and sifted his motives, and de- 
fended himself continually against himself. 

‘I know not why it is,” he said, ‘but it has 
seemed to me, for days past, as if I had come 
into some new relation with the elements around 
me, I have felt so stifled and oppressed. The 
atmosphere has seemed so heavy, like that of 
tropic regions. Precisely.as if Euroclydon, that 
great storm wind, were abroad, and would be 
here. I am certain that I am subjected to some 
influence which a psychologist could account for 
more readily, perhaps, than the most austute 
physician. I have felt it before. But now it 
affects me differently. . . Well, here we.are, I 
must congratulate you on your release from my 
egotism to-day.” 

They had reached the lane that led up to the 
mill, and at this point they separated; Pauline 
walking slowly up toward the cottage, quite un- 
mindful of the fact that Paul had not come back 
to join her in her walk, but wondering rather at 
the enigmatical turn the doctor had given to the 
conversation, and smiling, too, as she recalled 
the zeal of the defense she had made when Paul 
—whose interests she had at heart, and whose 
advancement she watched and assisted with the 
jealous tenderness of an elder sister—was called 
in question. . . . Paul, wandering gloomily 
through the woods that Sabbath afternoon, per- 
ceiving the actual state of his case by intuition, 
but beholding it as though he saw it not, and 
by many a false device, uphholding his false hope, 
might have been saved a deal of vexation, had 
he walked by Pauline’s side up the narrow lane 
after Dr. Mitchell had left her. 


Once more in his dingy, dismal office, Walter 
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Mitchell brought himself sternly to account for 
the words which had escaped him during the 
last hour. But all the while he stayed his soul 
on Pauline Fillan, as he thought. Even while 


he arrayed himself against her, he looked again. 


and continually to her remembered words and 
glances, for the strength with which he carried 
on the conflict, and deceived himself into the be- 
lief that he was not now deceiving that self. 
But what was it that so continually tempted him 
to bring her into heirship of his old memories ? 
The fact that she trusted him—the assurance of 
this fact in numberless ways confirmed. It was 
not the ordinary trust of an every-day friend- 
ship.” In what then did the difference consist? 

He could recall the day and the occasion when 
his soul, against its own wayward doubts and 
fears, was constrained to accept the assurance— 
when the solitude of his gloomy, hidden thoughts 
was invaded by the convictions of her faith in 
him. When, in consequence of these convictions, 
and that invasion, he was restored to himself, 
and lifted up from the dust of confusion into 
which ruthless spiritual and mental adversaries 
had trampled him in his early youth. 

What was her trust in him, its nature, its re- 
sult? Its result, so far as he was concerned, 
was apparent in his daily life, in his mein, in his 
habits of thought and of action—it strengthened 
him for hoping, and for striving—it restored to 
him lost interests—it softened his asperity—it 
brought him back to charities, to gentler speech, 
to new hopes, and to more vigorous use of dor- 
mant or unconscious faculties. 

And the nature of that trust as he regarded 
it? He had seen its like before, thought Mitch- 
ell; though the force of the resemblance could 
never have been recognized by Pauline. In 
prisons, where loving women went to soothe the 
captive whom they loved. In courts of justice, 
where gentle voices indignantly protested against 
the accusation brought forward for the condem- 
nation of those they loved. In asylums for the 
insane. In hospitals for the destitute he had 
seen its like, manifested by loving, and sorrow- 
ing, and hoping souls, which could suffer and 
endure all things but the harboring of a doubt of 
the object of their confidence. 

And was this the trust, blind, credulous, 
that Pauline’ Fillan reposed in him? or had he 
totally deceived himself? Was it trust at all, 
and not simply indifference, unconcern, mere 
want of interest and common curiosity? Walter 
recollected his advent in the village, the school- 
master’s defense—yes, she had occasion for the 
exercise of trust. And now, that point esta- 
blished, what would the result be if, suddenly 
she were cut off from the experience of his daily 








life as a source of thought, a living voice, an 
actual presence? He did not answer himself di- 
rectly, but by comparison. If her advice to 
Paul Tintoret was that of a loving woman, ambi- 
tious for the honor and advancement of him she 
loved? Painfully he recognized the voice of his 
heart as it responded to this: doubt; and impa- 
tiently he turned away from the suggestion his 
heart made, of Mr. Devlin’s name. There was, 
after ‘all, nothing compensatory in this new 
friendship, for the threatened loss which he was 
endeavoring to contemplate with philosophic 
calmness! . 

What, then, now that he stood so revealed be- 
fore himself, what was the course that honor 
pointed out to him as the one he should pursue? 

At this point of his meditations Mitchell lighted 
his lamp, to assist him through his perplexity it 
would seem, for immediately after he went back 
into the closet adjoining the office, which he used 
for a sleeping apartment, and brought, from a 
small iron safe, an old well-worn portfolio of 
yellow leather, which was tied together with 
many fastenings. A good half-hour he spent 
loosening the manifold ribbonsy blue they were 
and faded; and when this was done, he spread 
the well-filled repository open before him, and 
proceeded to an examination of the contents. 
There was no little significance in the fact that 
the last time that he opened this portfolio was in 
a far-off land, and that on that occasion he had 
but opened it to lay within some sheets of paper 
containing a few pressed leaves and flowers, and 
dried sea-weed. The letters which he now took 
up and opened one by one, the manifold penciled 
sketches which he now pushed carelessly aside, 
were untouched then. He had grown strong, or 
he had grown wise since that day of despairing 
weakness, This night the past has nothing which 
he fears to look steadfastly in the face. There 
might have been,a dozen of the letters written all 
in a delicate, graceful hand, evidently a woman’s; 
a sudden warmth kindled in the rigid face that 
bent over them, and such light was in the eyes 
scanning the pages, that it had been hard to say 
whether smiles or tears would follow, but for the 
firmly locked lips which seemed to bid defiance 
to every emotion. 

One by one he opened the letters. They were 
crowded to overflowing. The writer’s thoughts 
had been poured out like water. Here was 
no repression, no concentration, no careful 
withholding, no prudential limitation. The 
boundary of the paper was the only obstruction 
that the writer had met; utterance, it would 
seem, was the only unsatisfied desire of her 
heart. 

One by one he read these letters—mailed and 
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dated Liverpool were they, each and all—letters | one knew whither, the old woman, Sue Carrol, 
from old England—pausing to decipher every | the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant” of the mountain land, 
carelessly written word—from the first line to the | had returned again, and taken up her abode in a 


last perusing them. This act of reading stood | 


closely associated with his preceding thought 
and self-investigation in regard to Pauline Fillan. 

By the tearful smile with which he tied them 
together again—by the manifest nature of that 
emotion which bowed his head upon them with an 
overwhelming tenderness and reverence—by the 
determination expressed in his features, and his 
step, when he restored them to their place of 
safety—by these tokens he had magnified the 
power and the evil of the phantom which, he 
said, continually disturbed him. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Jep had duly returned to his work in the mines, 
together with the other disaffected laborers who, 
in consequence of their difficulties with the arbi- 
trary overseer, had quitted the employment until 
Mr. Devlin, by his return and tact, had called 
them together again. The majority of the mi- 
ners lived in the neighborhood of the coal region, 
but it was Jep’s custom, when the weather was 
not too stormy, to return to his father’s hut at 
night. This habit he resumed, and on the Mon- 
day morning after Bernice’s visit in the village, 
he left home before the house was astir, for he 

had six miles to walk. 

Notwithstanding the mother’s fondness for him, 
and the way the father had of overlooking his 
enormities, Jep’s departures from home were al- 
ways felt to be a relief, while his return was 
never hailed with any extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of joy. He had become so unmanagable in 
his approach to man’s estate, that all parental 
authority exercised in the hut was merely 
nominal, 

Since his childhood he had cherished his matri- 
monial plan in regard to Bernice Atherton, whom 
he called his little wife from the first, whenever 
he was in his most gracious and most human 
mood. 

The manner in which Paul had come between 
them excited his jealousy, making him furious in 
the excitement. He had been quick to perceive 
the difference there was in her manner of treat- 
ing Paul and himself; quick, likewise, in draw- 
ing the comparison between the personal advan- 
tages of Paul, and his own deficiencies ; quick to 
see that Paul had taken an interest in the girl; 
quick to imagine the results most likely to follow 
this new acquaintance. : 

He thought of these things as he walked off 
rapidly in the direction of the mine, and of the 
project he had formed in the last night’s restless- 
ness, After a long absence, and journeyings, no 











deserted shanty, little better than a ruin, in which 
she had lived years beyond telling. During her 
long absence it had fallen into decay, and nothing 
preserved it from the hands of destructives but 
@ superstitious fear prevailing among the work 
people, that ill fortune would befall the hand that 
was lifted against it. 4 

She was a human fright—a walking skeleton, 
large-boned, and of Amazonian stature, but wasted 
away by time, and a disease which first laid its 
hand upon her half a century ago. There was a 
savage wildness in her large blue eyes, and the 
short white hair of her always uncovered head, 
in her gestures, and harsh impatient voice; in 
her habits and tastes, that marked her out, and 
separated her from her kind, as completely as if 
she had lived within an enchanted circle, and 
performed her three journeys, for three times had 
she mysteriously disappeared from the mountain 
land, and gone none knew whither, returning 
when all had ceased to think of her as among 
the living, on the witches magic broom. 

She had now only returned on the preceding 
Saturday. Jep Tassie had heard of her return 
through one of the workmen whom he had met 
at the Briarton tavern, and it was to see her, to 
consult with her, that he was hurrying along to- 
ward the mine at a rate so unusual. In old time 
she had been famous for her fortune-telling, and 
often had Jep Tassie, seated on her knee—for 
her external horror seemed to find sympathy 
with his—listened as she read the palm of credu- 
lous men and maidens. Many a time had she 
prophesied his own future—but that was in the 
days of boyhood, when Jep needed not, as now, 
any assurances as to what he would do and be 
when he came to man’s estate. Had he not 
already determined about that? 

But now he was more in earnest—he was more 
anxious—and the rapid pace at which he went 
hardly equalled the rush of passionate thoughts 
which followed one another through his brain. 
So swiftly had he performed the little journey 
that when he reached the head-quarters of the 
miners, none of them, apparently, were yet astir. 
He was glad of this, and hurried along still faster, 
until he came to the isolated shed known as 
** Sue Carrol’s house.” 

Halting before the door which, though broken 
from its hinges, still did duty as a barrier be- 
tween the inmate and the world outside, as secure 
as an impregnable wall of stone, Jep said ina 
low voice, rapping against the door, 

‘¢OQld woman, are you in?” 

“« Jep Tassie, if it’s you, come in with you,” 
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was the immediate response. Jep’s coming was 
most opportune—it had manifestly much to do 
with the disappearance of very evident perplexity 
and indecision from the face of Sue.. 

The instant Jep had obeyed the invitation, 
which he did with some delay on account of the 
dilapidated condition of the doorway, Sue, who 
was sitting on her bed-side, or in other words 
squatted on the floor, clad in her whimsical gar- 
ments of daylight, exclaimed, 

‘‘Lord a marsy how you’ve growed! come 
here till you tell me about Paul Tintoret;” and 
then as if aware of ill-timed haste in the pro- 
posal of that inquiry, with redoubled interest she 
added, ‘‘ sit ye down—how you have growed!” 

‘¢ We give you up for certain this time—your 
been gone a monstrous while,” replied Jep, seat- 
ing himself beside the old woman and returning 
her scrutinizing look with interest. 

‘Yes, I’ve wandered far, up and down, along 
way—but I’m back agin.” 

“And you haven’t forgot your old tricks, 
Sue? You was first rate of a hand,” said Jep, 
looking in her withered face, and holding out 
his hand as he did so. 

** Aint you got your fortin yet, Jep? What’s 
become of the gal—the little one ?” 

‘‘She’s there—down home: blast’ my eyes, 
what’s that?” 

‘¢ That’s luck,” said the old woman shrilly, 
laighing aloud, as Jep leaped up and stood gaz- 
ing at the prostrate door, which had fallen from 
its perpendicular before a sudden gust of wind, 
as if he expected the entrance of an apparition. 
“‘Sit ye down, and you shall have yer fortin. 
But tell me about Paul; ye hear don’t ye? Tell 
me about him first. Is he well, and working, 
my lad?” 

She folded her arms, and averted her eyes 
from Jep’s outstretched hand. 

‘‘He’s in Briarton—doing the same that he 
always did,” said Jep, impatient and half angry, 
at the same time extending a bit of money to the 
old woman ; but she had noticed his impatience, 
and was not to be bought into compliance one 
instant sooner than suited her own pleasure. 

‘You'll get your fortin,” she said, putting 
forth her arm, and significantly, with a gesture, 
declining the money, “‘ when ye give me a pro- 
mise ?” 

‘* What is it?” 

«I want to see Paul Tintoret; do you hear 
that ar?” 

‘Yes, I hear it,” said Jep, yielding to her 
humor, because he saw the impossibility of con- 
trolling it. ‘I hear that, what else, Sue?” 

“*T want you to tell him to come up. I want 
to talk with him.” 





** To tell Ais fortune ?” said Jep. 

**No matter what for. Tell him, that’s all, 
will ye?” 

‘* When I go down to the village.” 

‘«When ’ll ye go then?” 

*« Any time—to-morrow may be.” 

‘* He’s doin’ wonderful, they say. So might 
his father, if he’d found the wit. °T was all in 
his mother—she was a born genii. Guess you 
would n’t a catched her. Devlin’s here, they 
say”—she turned sharply toward Jep as she said 
this, her eyes looking wilder and larger than 
ever as they peered into the boy’s face, seeking 
to read there something of which she found no 
trace. ‘Just tell Paul to come up, that’s all T 
ax of you, Jep,” she continued more mildly. 
‘¢ What do you say to that ?” 

“Tl get him the word.” 

‘¢ Will you take it yourself?” she demanded. 

Jep hesitated. 

‘*If you wont, say so, and take yerself off. 
Taint much for an old body like me to ask of a 
young man strong as you. You could run like a 
deer once—have ye forgot?” 

‘Tl let him know. I’!l go down myself and 
tell him; there—does that content you?” asked 
Jep. 

“Yes,” said the old woman slowly, “ but if 
you forget—” 

‘Did I ever forget when I was to go to the 
village for you ?” demanded Jep. 

‘‘Give me your hand,” she said, with a smile 
that shone over ker hard features like sunlight 
upon dreary wastes of rock. When he opened 
the palm she drew it near to her aged eyes and 
scanned it with a serious attention. Dropping 
it again, she said— 

“Grand good luck, Jep!—but I’ll have to 
think on’t. Come in to-morrow, may be I'll 
know by that time what ’tis.” She bent her 
head thoughtfully upon her hand when she had 
said this, and appeared to forget the boy’s pre- 
sence. ; 

Something like human pity seemed aroused in 
him as he sat looking at the forlorn old creature 
and her wretched surroundings, so lonely, so ill- 
clad, so destitute of every comfort of life. 

*¢ Sue,” he said, touching her arm and bend- 
ing forward that he might look into her face, 
“you aint a going to stay here alone, be you?” 

**It’s my home!” she said, looking up quickly 
at him, and angrily, as if she would not have her 
right disputed. 

“It aint fit for you. Come with me to Jim 
Butler’s and get something to eat. I came off 
in a hurry, and left my breakfast behind me.” 

“Go on!” she said, with quite a tragic empha- 
sis—waving her hand, setting the seal to her 
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words thus—and he heard her mutter, ‘Jim 
Butler’s!’”’ as if she felt the invitation to be an 
insult. 

Jep heard the workmen now passing by the 
hut on their way to the mine, and rising to join 
them, he said— 

‘‘Good luck, then!—that’s fine as far as it 
goes. You shall have Paul Tintoret as soon as 
you want, Sue.” 

‘‘That would be this minit! Tell him I’ve 
got things to tell him that’ll make his hair stand 
onend. He wont believe it, but it will make 
him hurry,” she said, smiling at her own cun- 
ning. ‘‘Yes, you’ll have a fortin yerself, no 
mistake—get along with you then. I was.allers 
a friend to ye, Jep. Ye know that, ye young 
jackanapes—come here till I look at ye agin. 
The little one’s with you, for sure—she ’ll be for 
stayin’ allers where you be!”’ 

He had spoken pityingly to her, and the old 
woman appeared now to be returning the same 
sentiment, with interest. But it was a pity that 
seemed on the verge of derision. 

She had prophesied smooth things for. him, 
and Jep was satisfied with the vague announce- 
ment, and went away well content with the pros- 
pect of serving her according to the promise she 
had extorted. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

During the week succeeding her Sunday visit 
to Briarton, Bernice lived on the happy remem- 
brances connected with it. Jasper, well-assured 
in his own mind since the old woman’s prophecy, 
had not failed to make such use as he could of 
the fact of her visiting with strangers, and the 
iniquitous vanity the poor child had betrayed in 
arraying herself in the splendor of Mrs. Burgess’ 
red shawl. But she kept such significant silence 
during the progress of these accusations that 
Jep began to be troubled greatly in his own 
mind; he could not understand why and how 
she managed to keep him at such a distance; all 
that he could understand about it, try as he 
might, was the fact that a wall seemed to have 
erected itself between them—he could do nothing 
with her—she would neither quarrel nor wrestle 
with him, in wrath or self-defense. For several 
days this was the state of things in the Tassie 
hut; Bernice calmly striving to do all things in 
a better way than she had ever attempted, or 
heard of, before that visit, and Jep, continually 
frustrated in every design, intended to entrap her 
into a discussion or contention with him. It was 
astonishing what peace there was in the house. 

But one day Jep succeeded in obtaining a 
partial victory over Bernice, and Mr. Tassie 
found her at the kiln in tears. It was not diffi- 
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cult for him to arrive at a conclusion as to the 
cause of her sorrow, and to comfort her he said: 

‘*Get your bonnet and come along, I’m going 
to the village.” Her bonnet was lying on the 
ground beside her—Bernice needed no second 
invitation, but ‘instantly, smoothing her hair, 
placed it upon her head and followed Oliver. 
Surely the angel had a hand in this; for it- was 
not often that she brought her bonnet with her 
to the kiin! To be sure Jep had burned up the 
old cap which he tore from her head, because he 
had overheard Paul saying he liked the cap, with 
her head in it, it was so picturesque—but then 
it was certainly the angel who suggested the 
happy idea of bringing the bonnet with her, 
instead of the old shawl she had worn, in a 
turban fashion, since the destruction of the cap. 

Tassie and Bernice went down to Briarton in 
silence together, occupied with their own medi- 
tations, the child following after Oliver. When 
they had reached the village street, he turned 
and said to her: 

“Take care of yourself—do n’t get into mis- 
chief. Be here by this tree when it’s three 
o’clock, and I’ll come along. Mind now.” 

‘Yes, [’ll mind.” said Bernice. 

‘¢You can tell by the sun; when it gets about 
there,” said Tassie, pointing toward the eastern 
sky, and to a point which her eyes did not see 
quite as clearly as his, though she nodded her 
head, in the old yes, yes, style. ‘Don’t keep 
me a waiting now, be sure of that.’ 

‘“‘T wont,” said Bernice, and after a few 
minutes walk up the street, they fell into sepa- 
rate paths. 

Bernice had made up her mind on the way 
down the mountain as to what she would do with 
herself if Mr. Tassie left her to her own ways, 
and accordingly, when he went into a blacksmith 
shop, and disappeared, before she was aware, 
from her sight, she went off rapidly toward Fil- 
lan’s house. But as she entered the lane she 
saw a figure going up just before her, which sight 
occasioned a change in her project, an instanta- 
neous change, yet she deliberated upon it several 
minutes, during which she continued on her way 
in the path, before she cried out— 

“Tim! Tim Burgess !” 

Tim heard the voice, looked around, stood for 
a moment as if in doubt as to who had called, 
and if he should answer, and then went quickly 
back. 

«You! how came you here?” was his sur- 
prised salutation. 7 

‘‘T came down with uncle. Tim, is Mr. Fillan 
in the church ?” 

‘No; he’s got his school up to yonder, in his 
house there.” 
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‘‘Ts any one there? In the church ?”’ 

**No; what of it?” 

‘I want you to come with me.” 

What for, then?” 

‘*Come, and I’ I] tell you.” 

*¢ What are you going to do?” he asked again. 

*¢Come, and I’ll tell you,” repeated Bernice. 

She both looked and spoke in such an urgent 
way, that Tim’s curiosity induced him to com- 
ply. 

‘¢ But where are you going to?” he asked, 
after following her in silence some distance. 

*¢To the chureh, to be sure.” 

‘‘To-day aint Sunday! What’s she thinking 
of?” 

‘‘ Never you mind,” said Bernice, “but come 
on,’’ and on they went until they came to the 
church, Bernice still leading the way. ‘‘Come 
in,” she directed, opening the church-door; **shut 
it after you. Now ll tell you. I want you to 
blow the organ for me—do just what you do for 
Mr. Fillan—exactly the same—I’m going to try 
i4;”? 

‘Did he'say you might ?” 

‘‘Never mind. Do what you do for him, and 
see if you can tell the tune.” She went up the 
gallery-stairs while she spoke, and Tim followed 
her, his curiosity by no means abated—he un- 
locked the organ-doors for her, piled some music 
books upon the organ-bench, pulled out some of 
the stops, and then went to work at the bellows, 

fairly engaged in the sport, for it only looked 
like sport to him. Timidly at first, and lightly, 
so that scarcely a sound was heard, Bernice 
touched the notes one after another, but as her 
interest became engaged, her courage increased, 
and the belief which possessed her and haunted 
her from the Sunday when she heard Tim and 
Mr. Fillan playing, began to make itself good. 
She could, after some fashion, not a very cohe- 
rent one, it must be allowed, play the strain 
which she attempted—the strain Paul whistled 
when he went down the mountain, the first day 
they met, which had occurred repeatedly in one 
of the.chants that Mr. Fillan played. 

Tim Burgess himself could distinguishit. Yes, 
he said so, after considerable hesitation in which 
his imagination did its best, until he finally con- 
curred fully in it—he did know the tune—he had 
heard it before, and he opened his eyes, and 
looked at Bernice in amazement. 

‘¢ Now, Tim, listen,” said Bernice, wonderfully 
encouraged. ‘Listen, and tell me—Il play 
something else.” 

And so she played again—but though poor 
Tim listened with all his might, he could make 
nothing out of it—when she asked him, he told 
her so outright. In vain she struggled and strove 





with the notes, Tim only laughed and persisted 
he had never heard any thing like it before 
there was no use of her hammering away at that 
rate, she would only put the machine out of 
tune. And leaving the bellows he went round to 
the front of the organ. . 

“‘T’ve got to go back to the mill, or they’ll 
be raising the Old Harry about my being away. 
Come—you must!” said he. 

‘But will you try again some time?” said 
Bernice, rising with reluctance, “I can play, I 
know I can.” 

** You can!” said Tim, incredulously, ‘‘ whose 
a going to teach you, I’d like to know?” 

‘*Why you, Tim, of course. I shall ask your 
mother.” 

**A good deal I could tell about it! I have 
my part to do, and I know how to do it, but Mr. 
Paul’s part is different—you ’d better ask him— 


‘he can play better than I!” 


“Mr. Paul?” said Bernice. 
*t was Mr. Fillan.” 

‘¢ Old Fillan does it sometimes—but Paul does 
it always. It was Mr. Fillan that showed Paul 
Tintoret.” . 

“Oh,” said Bernice, and while Tim was lock- 
ing the organ, and replacing the music-books, 
and closing the gallery-door, she walked down 
the stairs and so oninto the street, without wait- 
ing for him, or thinking again of him. So Paul 
played the organ, and not Mr. Fillan !—that was 
what she would ask him about, for one thing of 
the many that she intended to ask him. But 
before she had gone half the way to Paul’s shop, 
Bernice’s attention was all at once arrested, and 
entirely withdrawn from the subject. . 

At some distance from the church, but lying — 
between it and that extremity of the village 
where the marble factory stood, not upon the 
main street, but alone by itself, upon the border 
of a lane which seemed to have been opened 
solely on its account, stood a factory where 
woollen cloths were made. It was a new build- 
ing, and had not been in operation much more 
than a month; a large building of wood, freshly 
painted a bright brown color, emerging from the 
roof of which was a bell, that was sheltered from 
rain and storm by a wooden canopy. The bell 
was being rung as Bernice went up the street. 
She paused to hear it; and while she stood 
listening, a little, pale-faced girl went past her, 
and turned down the narrow lane; she was bare- 
foot, and carried in her hand a little soiled basket, 
covered with a bit of coarse wrapping-paper, 
which, as she turned the corner, was whiffed 
away by a sudden gust of wind. 

Glad of the opportunity of learning something 
moreabout the Zreat building and the bell, why 
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it should ring so long, and loud, and fast, Ber- 
nice picked up the paper, and ran after the girl, 
and coming up beside her, she saw, unavoidably 
—I do not wish it to be inferred, however, that 
if she could, she would have averted her eyes, 
and remained in ignorance of the contents of the 
basket—saw that bits of meat and bread were 
laid there together, and an apple, beside. She 
was taking somebody’s dinner somewhere, was 
the conclusion Bernice arrived at. 

‘‘What is that house?” she asked as she gave 
the paper to the little girl. 

The child took the wrapping whose loss she 
had not missed, and laid it over the basket again, 
looking as she did so, as if in great astonishment 
that there was a living being who actually was 
in ignorance about ‘‘ that house.” 

‘It’s the factory, that is,” said she, ‘‘and 
I’m going there to work.” 

‘‘What for?” asked Bernice. 
do there, Kitty ?” 

‘«My name aint Kitty, it’s Mate, Mary, I mean. 
I join the threads.” 

‘Is it: your father that owns it ?” 

‘No, "my father do n’t own nothing.” 

‘‘I don’t see how it happened then,” said 
Bernice. 

“‘They pay me, and I work. I get three shil- 
lings a week.” 

‘Do other girls work there? big girls, I mean, 
like me?” asked Bernice quickly, her face becom- 
ing all at once very red, as if it meant to counte- 
nance the eagerness with which she spoke. 

‘* Yes, sacks and bags; they work longer than 
Ido, and get more. I shall get more just as 
quick as I’m tall enough to attend to a wheel all 
by myself, I only help the rest now, but I get 
three shillings a-week. The rest don’t get 
more ’n two and six—the rest of the small girls, 
I mean—but it come of my ma’s being sick, and 
my pa, too. And Mr. Flipper’s knowing ’em so 
well made it different.” 

‘‘Is it hard work?” asked Bernice, thought- 
fully, looking now into the child’s face, and en- 
deavoring to discern there the answer to her 
question. 

‘*Not so very, there’s harder. We have fun 
by ourselves, too, sometimes—not always. Em 
and Ido. But the big girls have the best of it. 
I wish I was big. Only the smell of the grease, 
that’s the worst of it; and the noise! I couldn’t 
hear myself think when I first went there, and I 
had a headache all the while. Come and look in. 
It don’t give me the headache now, you know, 
I’ve got used to it. We bring our dinners, and 
that’s to save time; at noon we go out doors if 
it’s pleasant. Em and I do if it isn’t, sometimes; 
but the big girls stay in and talk. I must go on, 


‘* What can you 





the bell is going to stop—come and look in—it 
will look queer to you!” 

The child began to run, and Bernice ran with 
her to lock in, to see the machinery, to see the 
girls, to smell the grease, to hear the noise, to 
see how queer it could look to her, and all be- 
cause she had taken an idea into her head. 

And, having looked, she took the idea with her 
away into the village street, and on toward the mar- 
ble factory, there to lay it before Paul Tintoret. 

For, according to the best of her belief, a 
wiser man than he—Paul Tintoret—never did or 
could live ; she could do no better thing than trust 
her fortunes wholly to his judgment. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

When she came up to the factory, Bernice did 
not go immediately in, but raising herself on 
tiptoe, looked through the window. Paul was 
there, and the fear, born of the look, that he 
would perceive her overseeing his shop in sucha 
way, made her to shrink back, and lean against 
the wall, in a crushed, humiliated sort of manner. 

She heard the stroke of his hammer, the click 
of the chisel; and at length overcoming her 
scruples, she thought to look again, but as 
she raised herself from the wall for that perilous 
feat, she observed that one of the clapboards 
sgainst which she had leaned was broken, that 
there was no danger that he would see her if she 
bent down and looked through that aperture. 

There stood Paul alone, working, as he always 
did, with all his might. Before him on the high 
bench was a large slab of marble, and he was 
pleased with the work about which he was en- 
gaged. Bernice could tell that by the face he 
wore. Often he let fall the little stone mallet 
from his right hand, and swept the golden hair 
from off hisforehead, and stood back from the work- 
bench and looked at the broad piece of glittering 
white marble, and his eyes, when he did this, 
seemed to Bernice larger aud brighter than ever 
they had before. 

The work he had begun pleased him, and yet 
he was in doubt and perplexity about it. When- 
ever he dropped the mallet he seemed to fall into 
a musing mood, and he walked about and sur- 
veyed his work from different points, as if to 
settle his mind and come to some clear opinion 
about it. Finally, after repeated reconsidera- 
tions, he took up the hammer, and with a firmer 
grasp than at either previous time, he began to 
see his way through the difficulty that had pre- 
sented itself. ° 

Presently, as Bernice watched him, she saw him 
suddenly look up, in a quick, startled manner, 
as though he saw, thought, or heard something. 
She believed that he had heard her, ‘and for a 
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second disputed within herself whether she should 
run away, or go forward and meet him. The 
thought of herself, however, instantly flitted 
away. It was impossible that he should have 
seen or heard her, for she was altogether out of 
sight, and was so quiet that she could not hear 
herself breathe. Therefore, reassured, she drew 
near to the wall again, and again looked in through 
the aperture of the broken board. There he 
stood, apparently he had not moved since her 
last glance; but he was looking up, and he 
seemed to be speaking. It would have been 
difficult for Bernice to persuade herself that he 
was not speaking—he had the intelligent, ani- 
mated expression peculiar to his face when con- 
versing with a friend. 

‘‘He is talking with the angel,” said Bernice 
to herself, and his countenance did not belie the 
fancy—he looked equal to the maintenance of 
celestial intercourse. 

So, thinking thus, with a redoubled interest, 
that got the better of her caution, Bernice stood 


_ up, that she might more distinctly look at him. 


Immediately after this change of position, Paul 
resumed his work, this time with pencil and 
rule; but as he did so, his eyes glanced toward 
the window. Bernice did not observe the quick 
flash, and was, therefore, quite unprepared for 
his striding across the floor, and for the look of 
welcome that fell upon her, which said, ‘‘ I knew 
that you would come,” nor for the actual words 
that fell from his lips. 

‘*Oh, Bernice! is it you? I thought it was a 
shadow that crossed my window. Iam glad to 
see you; be so good as to come in.” 

Thus bidden, after a moment of hesitation and 
confusion, Bernice went in. 

‘*I’m glad you happened to come to-day ; did 
you come alone ?” asked he in his frank, sincere 
way. 

‘*Mr, Tassie came too. I’m to go back with 
him at three. This is the marble factory?’ 

‘¢ This is the marble factory,” repeated Paul. 
‘* Here is a bit of work I finished a few days ago 
—what do you think of it?” He pointed to a 
grave-stone upon which two or three devices were 
cut with considerable taste and skill. 

‘*T like it,” said Bernice. ‘‘ What is it for ?”’ 

‘*A monument for. a little girl’s grave. She 
died last summer. I have got a new order though, 
better than all I ever had before. This great 
slab you see—it is Italian marble—it came from 
a quarry in Italy, which is away off, on the other 
side,of the globe. When I finish it, it will have to 
be polished, and then it will shine like a dollar.” 

‘* Who for ?” asked Bernice. 

Paul laid down his pencil, and looked at the 
questioner. 








‘** For some one,” he said, speaking in a low 
tone, ‘‘for whom I had rather do it than for 
anybody else in the world. Can you guess who?” 

‘‘ Christine,” said Bernice. 

‘‘ Yes,” responded Paul, ‘‘ it’s for her. Don’t 
you suppose now, that I will be likely to take 
pains with it?” 

Bernice nodded her head. ‘‘ Paul,” she said, 
‘‘what is it that 1’m going to do, do you sup- 
pose ?” 

‘“‘Going to have a new dress?” asked Paul, 
gravely. 

‘*Have!’”’ repeated Bernice, pausing at the 
word, and reflecting upon it, as she looked down 
at the old dress she wore. Mr. Paul Tintoret 
really noticed such things, then! How could he 
help it, with such a perfect model of neatness as 
Pauline always before his eyes? 

But it was Paul’s advice that she really wanted, 
and so she persisted in speaking in spite of her 
consternation. ‘‘ Have! I’m not going to have 
any thing—do, 1 said—I’m going to do some- 
thing.” ; 

“To get a pair of wings and fly off, may be— 
no? that’s not it? You are then about to—to 
—let me see—” with his arms crossed upon his 
breast, Paul leaned against the work-bench, and 
silently surveyed her. ‘Don’t shake your head 
in that way,” he began again, ‘I cannot think 
what it is you’re going to do, you make me so 
dizzy. It is like the sun this morning, your 
head. There are no less than a_-hundred Suns in 
my eyes at this very minute. If you come here 
often I shall be compelled to cut away those 
locks,”’ 

‘*For shame!” said Bernice, but she laughed 
in spite of herself, and evidently enjoyed Paul’s - 
humor, 

‘<T hayn’t a chair to offer you—you look tired — 
—ah, I have it! please sit here, Miss Bernice,” 
and, with a wave of his arm, Paul caught her, 
and seated her upon a high shelf. 

‘‘For shame!” exclaimed: Bernice again, but 
this time she did not laugh. ‘What do you 
mean by perching a girl of my age up in such 
an outlandish place? Get a ladder and let me 
come down. If you don’t I’ll jump.” 

‘‘TIf you jump you'll sprain your ankle, and 
then I shall have to carry you all the way home. 
Where ’s Jep to-day? Get a ladder, did you say? 
If IL had one at my elbow, and tried to place it, 
I couldn’t. You dazzle me to-day. What makes 
you so bright ?” 

‘*Have you been drinking?” asked Bernice 
half angrily. : 

‘‘ Drinking! no—but I want to talk with you, 
and do you suppose that I’d keep you here stand- 
ing? That would be very uncivil.” 
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‘¢Let me down then, or I’ll not say a word. 
I wish Jep would come.” 

«¢ You must mean it,” said Paul, looking up at 
her with a comical glance. ‘‘ You must mean it 
if you want him to come. What is it you are 
going to do, Bernice ?” 

No answer did he get. 

‘¢Tell me,” he persisted, ‘‘ what is it that you 
are going to do?” 

‘¢ Never, till you let me down.” 

‘¢ Well, here, take my hand.” 

‘*No, get a ladder.” 

‘¢There isn’t such a thing within a mile. 
Would you have me go that distance, and lose so 
much time ?” 

«Yes, or I’ll stay here and starve with the rats,” 

‘‘ Very well—I have no time to talk about it 
now. Please yourself.” 

For some time there was a dead silence in the 
room. Paul went on with his work, and Bernice 
looked about her, her vexation, which had not at 
any moment been very profound, becoming less 
and less, and finally disappearing like a mist be- 
fore the light of Paul’s presence. And by de- 
grees the work in which he was engaged again 
attracted and absorbed her attention. She bent 
forward—she could see his. work much better 
there than when standing below upon the floor. 
She read the letters already chiseled—how plain 
they stood out on the marble! they changed the 
whole current of her thoughts, and she leaped 
lightly from the shelf, so lightly that Paul, whose 
face was turned away, did not hear her. 

‘*Is it our Christine?” she said, going up to the 
stand where Paul stood. She knew that it was, 
and Paul knew that she knew it; and, besides, 
he understood that she was in this very way 
seeking to lead the conversation back to the first 
channel. 

‘‘The angel? yes,” said he. 

‘* Where is her grave?” 

‘‘ Away up where she lived. You must go up 
there with me some day. You’ll see her up there 
plainer than you ever saw her any where else. 
I should have walked up to tell you so, if you 
had n’t come down. I keep the garden. You 
must go with me some day. The garden looks 
now just as it did when she left it, only the things 
have grown—the rose-bushes and others, of 
of course—but the beds and the walks are just 
the same—we planned them together, some of 
them. It will be pleasant for you to walk about 
where she used to walk, in the very places she 
loved best, wont it? Besides you shall really 
see her. The garden would have run wild if I 
had n’t seen to it while Mr. Devlin was away. 
But what am I telling you this for?” he asked 
abruptly. 








‘* Because,” said Bernice instantly. 
that she was an’angel as well as you.” 

‘*Oh, yes, that was it, true enough,” said Paul, 
with serious earnestness, and he went on. ‘So 
I wrote out an inscription for this monument— 
the marble has been here eight months. Mr. 
Devlin wrote one, too, but he liked mine the best. 
Shall I read it to you?” 

** Yes—do,” said Bernice, never taking her 
eyes from Paul. 

*¢* Christine went Home on Sunday, the 20th 
of June, 1840.’ I wanted to add, ‘To die is 
gain,’ but he said no—he wont haveit. I wanted 
to cut a dove, with an olive-branch at the top, 
but he wont have that either; so I must put 
along here, you see, two inverted torches, be- 
cause he says that the light went out with her. 
But what business have I to be telling this to 
you?” he asked, in a greater surprise at his pro- 
ceedings than before. 

‘*You know I want to hear,” said Dareae, 
with profound simplicity. 

‘*Any old gossip might say the same thing,”’ 
said Paul. 

‘*But Christine would have liked you, I know, 
for Pauline does, and, as you say, you know 
Christine is an angel as well as I, so that’s 
enough.” 

‘Is Mr. Devlin staying up there ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, he lives there part of the time—he was 
gone away a long time after she went home—he’s 
come back now to live, I guess; but that’s none 
of our business.” 

‘*May I go up there with you when you take 
the stone?” asked Bernice, amd then as if shocked 
at her own boldness, she added, ‘‘may be you 
wont go up with it.” 

«‘Yes I shall,” replied Paul, ‘‘and I’ll manage 
it so that Pauline and you shall go with me,” 
when he had said this he repented him of the 
promise; the name of Pauline had for a week 
past been so associated with painful thoughts 
and fears, which were not the less grievous 
because he suspected his own integrity for enter- 
taining them. 

‘‘Now—what is it you are going to do?” he 
said, suddenly recollecting his forgotten visitor, 
‘you have kept me all this time in suspense.” 

‘“‘T think I wont tell you to-day, Mr. Paul. 
Another time.” 

‘Do you always serve folks so when they are 
anxious ?” . 

«¢ Are you anxious ?” 

‘¢What should you think from my face?” said 
Paul, looking very serious. 

‘‘That you ’d like to get rid of me. But I’m 
not going yet. I came down with Mr. Tassie, 
and it isn’t three yet, at three I must go. This 
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is not a very pleasant place, is it, Mr. Paul? 
tell me something more about Christine, will 
you?” 

Paul stopped working and looked thoughtfully 
upon the marble before him. He had no objec- 
tions to going over the ground a thousand times 
in his meditations. 

‘¢She was an angel because she lived like one. 
She was a beautiful woman, a child like you, 
but a woman at the same time. I don’t know 
why she died, if it wasn’t because everybody 
wanted her to live so much.” 

‘* How did she look, Mr. Paul?” 

‘*Just precisely as I told you the other day. 
Do you want to hear all that over again? No, 
you don’t, I know. Tell me now, what is it 
that you are going to do?” 

‘* You know,” began Bernice, with some hesi- 
tation, ‘‘ how it is up there, about Jep and me, 
and all of us; when I was coming—there’s Mr. 
Tassie! Ill tell you sometime—good-bye!” 
and bringing her confession to this sudden end, 


. she ran from the shop, having neither given 


Paul her confidence, nor obtained his counsel, 


two things which, of all others, she had desired 
to do. 


Paul followed her to the door from which she 


dé. 





had made such sudden exit, but the child, look- 
ing back at him, shook her head, intimating her 
desire that he should stay where he was, and say 
nothing; and so, when she was out of sight, 
but not before, he went back to his work-bench, 
and all that day you would have thought that an 
angel was indeed with Paul, he worked away so 
briskly and successfully, and with so light a 
heart. 

As for Bernice, as she trudged up the moun- 
tain slowly after Mr. Tassie, carrying the broom 
and mop-handle of which she relieved the little 
man Oliver, though apparently much against his 
will, as she walked along and thought upon the 
day, it stood only two removes from a perfect 
day in her meditations; she had not asked Paul 
about the organ, nor given him her confidence, 
nor obtained his advice in regard to the woollen 
factory business! These points, then, must be 
reserved as topics for their next meeting—if they 
should ever meet again—then she would tell him 
of the melodious strain that haunted her night 
and day, and tell him also all that she believes, 
the wild fancy and conjecture, that she shall 
some day sing such songs as the angel sang in 
the old home before her mother died. 

[To be continued. 
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NIGHT. 


BY M. 8. WATTS. 


Sex the sun is gently setting, 

Watch the last, faiut, glimmering streak, 
As he sinks in all his glory, 

Far behind yon mountain peak ; 
Fainter still, his rays grow fainter, 

As recedes the parting day; 
See him smiling as he lingers, 

And while smiling seems to say— 

Good night! Good night! 


Look out on the fading landscape, 
The green meadows and the leas, 
The huge mountains and the valleys, 
And the tall, majestic trees, 
As the night is o’er them closing, 
With her silent mantle gray ; 
Watch them as the darkness hovers— 
One and all they seem to say— 
Good night! Good night! 


Repose the feathered tribe are seeking, 
As the day breathes forth farewell; 
To their mossy nests they ’re winging, 
Far down in the shady dell ; 
From the furzy brake and covert 
All the day their sweet songs ring. 
Now, as they are homeward flying, 
Listen, as they sweetly sing— 
Good night! Good night! 





Gaze now o’er the distant ocean, 
Where the salt waves love to roar; 
Loud the storm-fiend’s wild cry echoed 

But a few short hours before. 
Watch it now—the waves sigh gently, 
And, as fades the parting day, 
Listen, for they seem to murmur 
(And in echoes die away)— 
Good night! Good night! 


When you seek your silent chamber, 
In the still, calm hour of night, 

And there peep forth from the lattice, 
To enjoy the lovely sight, 

On your cheeks the moon seems gazing, 
As she climbs the ether way, 

And the stars with merry twinkle, 
Smiling on you, seem to say— 

Good night! Good night! 


And while on your couch you’re slumb’ring, 
And sweet sleep your eyelids bend, 
Hov’ring o’er you guardian angels 
Their unwearied watch attend. 
Sleep on calmly, gentle slumberer, 
Let this thought dispel thy fear: 
All night long the angels whisper 
In your inattentive ear— 
Good night! Good night! 








CHARLES DE BOURBON. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a golden September day, in the early 
part of the reign of Francis the First, a monarch 
than whom France never boasted one more gal- 
lant and chivalrous, and the old forest of Fon- 
tainbleau rang, as it often did, with the music 
of a royal hunt. All its echoes gave back their 
prolonged and mellow answers to the loud baying 
of the hounds, the shrill blasts of the horns, and 
the shouts of the huntsmen, who now wound the 
death-note which proclaimed the overthrow of 
the stateliest stag that ever ranged the greenwood. 
Through a vista that opened deep into a sunny 
glade of the forest, might be seen the king and 
his princely train of lords and ladies gay, clus- 
tered around the dead quarry, admiring his mot- 
tled sides, yet warm with life, and the magnifi- 
cent antlers that proclaimed him the alias of 
the woodland territory. 

The queen was not of the party, her quiet and 
devotional habits rarely inclining her to join in 
scenes of like gayety and excitement, but her 
sister, the lovely Princess Renée, graced the 
royal cortege with her presence, as did also the 
mother of the king, the proud Duchess of Angou- 
léme, attended by many fair and noble ladies of 
the court. 

‘*A forest veteran this, your majesty,” said 
the Count de Fresnay, as standing beside the 
king he gazed upon the stag; ‘and the same, 
methinks, that led us such a chase on Michael- 
mas, till the hounds lost scent of him at the 
Falconer’s Gap, and for that time we were 
baulked of our game,” 

‘* Ay, for that time,” returned the king moodily ; 
‘‘but we have our revenge now, and an ample 
one, count; for thou the, very leader of the 
herd, he has found,td his cost that he could not 
long brave us with impunity,” 

“As toe king uttered these-words, he darted an 

angry glance at the Duke de Bourbon, who stood 
pane earshot, at the bridle-rein of the Princess 
Rente, in animated conversation with her high- 
ness. The taunt did not escape him, and the 
fierce light that for a moment kindled in his eye, 
and the impatient gnawing of his nether lip till 
the red blood started to its surface, told how 
deéply the royal shaft had pierced him. The 
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whole day’s sport, indeed, had been marred 
throughout by similar sallies on the part of the 
king, elicited by strong suspicions touching the 
faith and loyalty of Bourbon, which recently had 
taken root in his mind—suspicions which cir- 
cumstances had but too fully confirmed, and this, 
too, at a time when his position rendered all the 
wisdom, valor and loyalty which he could sum- 
mon to his aid of incalculable worth and im- 
portance to him. 

Never before, since his reign commenced, had 
the youthful monarch found himself in a state of 
affairs so critical—for, jealous of his glory and 
renown, of his splendid conquests and rapidly 
increasing power, all Europe had banded in a 
general confederacy against him; but undaunted 
by their menaces, and perfectly confident in his 
own resources, he was preparing boldly to defy 
them, when the startling fact was revealed to 
him, that in the person of his high-constable and 
sword-bearer he must recognize a domestic foe, 
whose enmity was more dangerous, and more to 
be dreaded, than the united machinations of Em- 
peror and Pope. 

It is true the king bore no love to his noble 
kinsman, nor ever had, for, endowed with a com- 
manding genius, and cherishing an ambition 
boundless and aspiring as that which animated 
his sovereign—possessed, likewise, of a nobler ' 
and severer virtue, and withal the object of popu- 
lar love and admiration, not only to the nobles 
but to the people, the duke could hardly fail to 
maintain a supremacy which the absolute Fran- 
cis regarded with a jealousy and distrust easily 
detected by the keen penetration of its object. 
Thus a secret coldness grew up between the 
monarch and his powerful subject, and this was 
aggravated by the malice of his intriguing mo- 
ther, the Duchess d’Angouléme, to whom, not 
less than to himself, might be imputed the blame 
of Bourbon’s defection. 

On the duke’s first appearance at court as the 
Count de Montpensier, the graces of his person, 
and the rich treasures of his mind, had inspired 
the mother of the king, still a youthful woman, 
though many years his senior, with a violent 
passion, which she used no effort to disguise, and 
whose ardor seemed not in the least to abate by 
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the indifference with which it was met. On the 
contrary, she trusted to subdue it by exerting 
all her influence with the king in favor of her 
proteg?, who, being both poor and ambitious, 
scrupled not to avail himself of her aid in the 
advancement of his fortunes. 

The duchess, deceived by his warm expres- 
sions of gratitude, and by his courteous bearing, 
flattered herself that she had at last succeeded 
in establishing her empire in his heart, and, 
elated by her fancied success, she redoubled her 
efforts to promote the fulfillment of his every 
wish, and by. her importunities prevailed upon 
Francis, sorely against his secret inclination, to 
confer upon the object of her affection the dig- 
nity of High-Constable of France, at the same 
time to intrust to his keeping, and this at the 
early age of twenty-six, the sword of the empire, 
which hitherto he had held in his own royal 
grasp. Installed in his new and exalted office, 
the duke assumed his family name of Bourbon, 


and, with it, laid claim to the hereditary pos-. 


sessions of his house, which had devolved upon 
a youthful kinswoman, Suzanne de Bourbon 
Beaujeau, who as yet had scarcely passed the 
period of childhood. 

But the sagacious mother of the young heiress, 
apprehensive from her knowledge of the duke’s 
persevering and decisive character that he might 
succeed in substantiating his claim, proposed a 
marriage between the parties, which would not 
only put an end to all the difficulties, but, as she 
secretly hoped, inflict a terrible blow upon the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, a rival whom she hated. 
Bourbon, annoyed and disgusted by the undis- 
guised passion of the duchess, readily acceded 
to a proposal which was to secure to him the 
possession of a splendid fortune, and his accept- 
ance of which would, as he trusted, be the means 
of changing to hatred the love with which he was 
now persecuted. 

Nor was he mistaken—though to his cost he 
found that no hatred is so deep and bitter as 
that which springs up in the heart of a slighted 
and neglected woman. Rage, mortification, 
wounded pride and disappointed affection all 
combined to enhance the malignity with which 
the duchess set every engine of enmity in active 
operation against the ungrateful object of her 
favor, whose ruin she now as ardently desired to 
achieve, as she had before been solicitous to 
promote his aggrandizement. With the art which 
she so well knew how to exert she sought to in- 
flame the king’s jealousy against his newly ap- 
pointed officer, by exaggerating the power and 
popularity he enjoyed, and so well succeeded in 
her base design, that many petty insults and 
slights were aimed at the duke in a spirit 





really unworthy the amiable and generous 
Francis. 

Bourbon scorned to complain, for he knew too 
well the instigator of these injuries to be so 
deeply moved by them as he would have been - 
had they originated with the king. But he was 
ere long doomed to receive from the hands of his 
sovereign a deeper wrong, which stung him to 
the soul—when at the famous passage of the — 
Scheldt, without a shadow of justice, the com- 
mand of the van-guard was taken from him and 
given to the imbecile D’Alencon. At an indignity 
so public and so gross, his proud blood rebelled, 
and for the first time the thought crossed his 
mind that he might serve a better master, or one 
at least who would appreciate as they deserved 
his loyal and efficient services. And with every 
fresh cause of offense this suggestion gained 
strength, and assumed a more definite form, till 
finally a long course of injuries ripened it into a 
fixed and settled purpose. 

But on the death of the young Duchess Su- 
zanne, which occurred in less than two years 
after her marriage with Bourbon, the hopes of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme again revived. Not- 
withstanding the enmity with which she had pur- 
sued the duke she still madly loved him, and 
now even humbled herself so deeply as to offer 
him her hand, promising, should he accept it, to 
make ample reparation for all the injuries she 
had done him, and by her influence to restore 
him to the entire favor and confidence of the 
king. But he spurned her overtures with a scorn 
and contempt bitter as the remembrance of the 
wrongs she had heaped upon him, till stung to 
frenzy by his disdainful refusal, and burning 
with shame at her own voluntary degradation, 
she renewed with deeper vengeance her vow of 
eternal hatred, resolving to give herself no rest 
till she had finally accomplished his ruin. 

In accordance with her threat, and hoping 
thus to reduce him to poverty, she laid claim to 
the estates he inherited in right of his wife, un- 
der the plea that as Suzanne died a minor, she, 
being her first cousin, stood the next in succes- 
sion; and this unj ’ claim she prevailed on the 
Chancellor du Pra uphold her in maintain- 
ing—a subtle and Teles. “man, who was at 
enmity with Bourboa empenge 
she even persuaded the king to 
also to the inheritance of Suzanne, wh 
so ungenerous as to do, on the ground that it 
had fallen to the crown by, escheat, 

Bourbon thus saw himself environed by snares 
woven by an unprincipled and disappointed wo- 
man, but undaunted by the dangers that menaced 
him, he steadily pursued the path of duty, main- 
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taining his station and his office with the dignity 
of conscious innocence, resolved that the tri- 
umph of his enemies, if triumph they must, 
should redound to their own shame and disgrace. 
Another and more cherished motive also urged 
him to forbearance, and this was the dawning in 
his heart of an ardent passion for the sister of 
the queen, the young and lovely Princess Renée. 
Through every change of favor and of fortune, 
Queen Claude had proved a warm and steady 
friend to the duke. She had sympathized in his 
trials, and lamented the unjust conduct of the 
king toward him, and she earnestly desired to see 
him united to her sister, trusting that such an 
alliance would heal the widening breach, and 
create a lasting bond of amity between him and 
his sovereign. 

The Princess Rente was yet in early youth— 
but just emerging from the nursery—fair, timid, 
beautiful as a creation of the fancy. She pos- 
sessed the docile disposition, the simple and 
playful manners of a child, united to a mind of 
rich intellectual endowments, and a heart warm 
with tender sympathies, and with the fervor of a 
pure and rational piety. Of all her admirers, 
and many clustered around her, Bourbon was the 
favored one, and the sentiment of reverence 
which hallowed her love for him, gave to it a 
depth and sacredness that appertain not to a 
lighter passion. She regarded him as a being 
of higher order than any that surrounded her; 
for preéminently gifted as he was in person, and 
endowed with genius and ambition that likened 
him toa god; in the midst of that splendid court 
he stood alone, the cynosure of admiring eyes, 
though hundreds as elevated in position, and as 
brilliantly appointed, filled their places by his 
side. , 

The Duchess d’Angouléme was not slow to de- 
tect the incipient passion of the lovers, and she 
threw in the way of its progress every impedi- 
ment in her power. The king, likewise, already 
dreading the aspiring temper of the duke, re- 

-solved never to permit an alliance that should 
bind him in a nearer relation to the throne, and 
immediately he began seriously to consider upon 
which of the aspirants for the princess’ hand he 
should confer the honor. At length, swayed by 
motives of state policy, Ercole da Este, the young 
Duke of Ferara, was selected as the happy man, 
but the repugnance of the destined bride to this 
or any other alliance proposed to her, induced 
the king, for the present, to suspend the marriage 
negotiations, though the Duchess d’Angouléme 
caused it to be well understood that they were 
only delayed, not terminated, as some seemed to 
insinuate. 

The princess, in the meantime dreading, for 





her lover even more than for herself, the anger 
of the king, and the vengeance of the relentless 
duchess, at her resistance to their wishes, seldom 
appeared in public, and when she met the duke 
in the private circles of the palace, she timidly 
shrank from his approach, or constrained herself 
to receive his attentions with a coldness foreign 
to her heart. But in the retirement of her own 
apartments, she gave way to her emotions, often 
weeping in sorrow on the bosom of the gentle and 
pitying queen, or sitting like a wearied child, 
silent and tearful at her feet. 

At first Bourbon was startled by the change 
that had come over her, but soon his penetrating 
love solved the mystery of her reserve; and 
while it lent strength to his resolve to win her, 
it the more deeply exasperated him against the 
king. As yet, however, he could not brook the 
thought of openly defying the sovereign whom 
he had so long loved and honored, and to whom 
he felt his loyal service still due, and perhaps he 
would never have swerved from his allegiance, 
had not the monarch’s ill-timed, and taunting ac- 
cusations at length driven his proud spirit to 
revolt. 

The Emperor Charles V., had from time to 
time been made acquainted with the growing ani- 
mosity which had sprung up between Francis 
and the Constable de Bourbon, and, in the hope 
of winning the duke over to his service, he failed 
not to aggravate the king’s ill-faith and ingrati- 
tude, shown toward him on many occasions, and 
especially manifested in the rankling insult which 
deprived him of his command at Valenciennes. 
By the most magnificent offers, Charles sought 
to attach him to himself, naming, among other 
imperial bribes, the hand of his sister Eleonora, 
the widowed Queen of Portugal, which he prof- 
fered as the pledge of their union, provided 
Bourbon would renounce his fealty to Francis, 
and accept a command in the army shortly des- 
tined to act against France. 

But not yet prepared for such a step, neither 
the hand of Eleonora, nor any other of the bril- 
liant ‘offers made by Charles to his ambition, 
could tempt him to open revolt against his law- 
ful sovereign, and though the emperor’s envoy 
was lying perdue at his castle of Chantille, the 
duke only awaited his release from court to re- 
pair thither, and decline his master’s overtures. 
But that overruling power which shapes our 
destiny, ordered it otherwise, and hastened the 
denouement of the drama in which Bourbon was 
playing so important a part. 

CHAPTER II. 

The king distrusting the loyalty of his high- 

constable, had gradually withdrawn from him 
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his confidence, and, for some time, set spies about’ 
his person, who, on the morning of the stag- 
hunt, brought him rumors of the duke’s intrigues 
with the emperor; rumors which, for that day, 
had darkened with unwonted clouds the gay brow 
of the joyous monarch. Even his favorite sport 
failed to restore his serenity, and unable to dis- 
guise his chagrin, many a random shaft, tipped 
with poisoned words, sped from the royal lips 
straight to the indignant heart of the proud 
Bourbon. 

Yet with rare self-command he smothered every 
outward sign of wrath, and yielded himself to 
the intoxicating pleasure of the princess’ pre- 
sence, while she, exhilarated by the fresh forest 
air, and the free, fleet motion of her steed, above 
all happy to find her lover ever at her side, re- 
covered her enchanting playfulness, and again 
betrayed toward him that seducing tenderness 
of manner, which had of late been chilled by 
timidity and fear. He had ridden beside her 
through all the doublings of the chase, and now, 
when the courtly train, leaving the slain stag to 
the care of the huntsmen, prepared to quit the 
forest, he bounded to his saddle and again occu- 


_ pied the envied station by her side. Only a few 


steps, however, had they paced forward, when 
the king stung by the cold and haughty bearing 
of the duke, spurred his stately hunter with a 
somewhat less than his accustomed courtesy, into 
the narrow space between Bourbon’s horse 
and that ridden by the princess, saying, with a 
smile of scornful irony, and in a tone which sig- 
nified command— 

‘*By your good leave, my lord, we will free 
you from your charge. We have something to 
say to our fair sister, a legend to recount, which 
may not be without a moral to her maiden in- 
experience.” 

The duke fell back a pace with a haughty yet 
searcely perceptible inclination of the head, 
while his flashing eye and the marble hue of 
his noble countenance told how keenly he felt, 
and longed to chastise the royal insolence, The 
timid princess, terrified by the angry glances of 
her lover, and by the frown which, despite his 
affected gaiety, lowered on the king’s brow, 
trembled so excessively that she could with diffi- 
culty retain her seat—the rein hung loosely in 
her relaxed hold, and when, by a resolute effort, 
she strove to grasp it more firmly, she gave it a 
wrong direction, upon which the high-spirited 
animal, already irritated by the rude pressure of 
the king’s horse against his flanks, made a sudden. 
bound, and darted off with inconceivable rapidity 
through the forest. 

But he accomplished only a brief distance of 
his mad flight, when the princess was thrown with 


violence upon the ground, where she lay pale 
and motionless when the agitated Bourbon, who 
was foremost in reaching her, knelt down and 
lifted her in his arms. Gently disengaging-her 
riding-hat, the broken feather of which drooped 
over and half concealed her features, he gazed 
with wild terror on the marble face which showed 
no signs of life, and a strange mist blinded his 
‘aching eyes, as he lifted them imploringly as if 
to ask for aid. Many pressed around to offer ity 
but he would resign her to none, and knelt there 
fanning her with the green forest boughs that 
drooped over them, till the stern voice of Francis 
ringing in his ear, roused him from his temporary 
delirium of terror. 

“Take her from him, D’Alengon!’’ was the 
royal command, ‘she will die in his arms, there 
is water near; let her have it, and she will 
recover.” 

At these words, uttered in a tone the most im- 
perative, the duke hastily rose, and cradling the 
fairy form of his beloved upon his breast, he 
bore her to the brink of a stream that murmured 
through the trees, and still sustaining her, knelt 
on the turf, and bathed her death-like face in the 
cool and limpid wave; and a thrill of exquisite 
joy shot through his heart when, in answer to 
his cares, he saw the veined eyelid quiver, and 
caught from beneath it the soft glance of the 
awaking eye. For an instant the look of the 
princess was bewildered, but as recollection re- 
turned, and she saw whose arms encireled her, a 
vivid blush crimsoned her cheek, and she sprang 
eagerly to her feet. Instantly, however, a cry 
of pain escaped her, and again she would have 
fallen, had not the duke’s ready army received 
her ere she reached the ground. When thrown 
from her horse she had, without perceiving it till 
now, sprained her ankle, and as she again yielded 
herself to Bourbon’s support, overcome with 
shame and extreme suffering, she relapsed into 
insensibility. 

The Duchess d’Angouléme, with every evil 
and malignant passion rankling in her heart and 
written on her haughty brow, stood a silent ob- 
server of this scene, The king had, likewise, 
marked with stern displeasure the unequivocal 
demonstration of Bourbon’s passion for the 
princess, so fearlessly displayed, in spite of his 
disapproval and express command to the con- 
trary. As he encountered the duke’s anxious 
glance, he turned away with a gesture of impa- 
tience, and signedto the Count de Fresnay, when 
immediately the attendants approached with a 
litter which had been hastily prepared, and fur- 
nished with cloaks for the accommodation of the 
princess. 

‘<I will myself convey her highness to the 
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palace,” said Bourbon, jeslous lest any save 
himself should bear the precious burden. ‘‘It 
would peril her comfort, if mot her safety, to 
change her position now,’’ he added, and rising, 
he prepared to move forward with her in his 
arms. 

‘Will your majesty stand by, and tamely 
brook this open defiance?” angrily demanded 
the duchess. 

‘‘Peace, madam!’* exclaimed the king impa- 
tiently, then turning to the duke, ‘‘ my lord, it is 
our pleasure that the princess be placed upon 
this litter and so conveyed to the palace, where 
the queen’s physician waits to attend her.” 

The duke rendered instant obedience to his 
sovereign’s command, and though the red blood 
burned hotly on his cheek, he laid down his 
loved one as silently and tenderly as a mother 
cradles her sick infant to its rest, and so the 
gentle princess was borne slowly from his sight, 
attended by all save the king and his personal 
suite. Bourbon had now nothing to linger for, 
and he was in the act of mounting his horse to 
follow the departing retinue, when the king said 
with an ill-suppressed sneer : 

‘Trouble not yourself to attend her highness, 
my lord; she will be well-cared for, and when 
recovered, we pledge our royal word, shall render 
you fitting thanks for your kind services, In 
truth they deserve grateful acknowledgement, 
inasmuch as they were scarcely to be looked for 
from the betrothed of the fair queen Eleonora,” 

At these words Bourbon cast from him the 
rejn which he had grasped, and turned his ‘lion 
port” toward his sovereign, with an air of such 
kingly dignity that even the eagle eye of Francis 
quailed beneath his glance. 

‘‘ Sire,” he said, ‘‘I understand you not, nor 
know I wherefore I should so foully dissemble as 
to wear love in my heart and on my tongue for 
yonder fair and guileless princess, and yet. with 
solemn mockery give to another, as your majesty 
insinuates, my plighted faith.” 

‘*Ambition is a mighty mover of men’s pas- 
sions, and plays with them mad pranks,’”’ said 
the king, ‘‘and in the course of our short experi- 
ence, my lord, we have both seen that he who 
abandons himself to its sway will not shrink at 
last from sacrificing love and loyalty, and honor 
even, on its dazzling shrine,” 

‘¢ And dare any one assert that I have or shall 
blacken my fair fame with sins so foul?” warmly 
demanded the constable, while his clear, proud 
eye glanced fearlessly from the ktng to those 
who stood in wondering silence around him. 

‘“‘Tf such words are not yet openly spoken, 
my lord,” returned the king, sternly regarding 
him, ‘‘ they have come to our ears in whispers, 





and whispers that we think may be relied on, 
and which assure us that our high-constable and 
trusty sword-bearer is shortly to receive the 
hand of Eleonora of Portugal, in reward for 
service rendered her imperial brother, whom we 
esteem, and justly so, our bitterest foe.” 

‘It is false, your majesty,” fiercely retorted » 
the duke; ‘‘I have never rendered service to the 
emperor, nor yet pledged myself to do so—added 
wrongs may, but they only can, drive me to that 
extremity—the hand of Eleonora has no atttrac- 
tion for me, and can never bribe me to disloy- 
alty.”’ 

‘‘We know that it has been offered to you, 
my lord; but—” and the king’s lips blanched 
to deadly paleness, ‘‘ fulfill the infamous condi- 
tions that accompany the gift, and by the honor 
of a king we swear—” 

‘‘Sire!” interrupted Bourbon, and his voice 
trembled with uncontrollable passion, ‘sire! 
you suspect and menace me in a manner which 
my faithful services have not deserved. When 
have [ neglected the trust reposed in me, or 
proved false to the interests and welfare of your 
majesty’s realm? Patiently have I endured in- 
sult and wrong; from the act which aspersed my 
honor and my name, at the passage of the 
Scheldt, to that which now seeks to beggar me 
by wresting from my possesssion the rightful 
inheritance of my ancestors. Thousands, your 
majesty, have been driven to open revolt by lesser 
wrongs than these; but as yet, my love for 
France and for her sovereign has nerved me to 
endurance which many might have deemed a 
degradation.” 

‘‘Boast not, my lord duke, of a loyalty to 
which you have no claim,” said the king. ‘ By 
acts, not by words, would we test the spirit of 
our brave and faithful servants; and, therefore, 
he who at the very moment when he makes his 
vaunting pretensions harbors beneath his roof 
the secret envoy of our open and implacable foe, 
does ill to affect anger at the charges urged 
against his fealty. Thus you see, my Lord of 
Bourbon, we are not ignorant of your trafic 
with the emperor, and though we might have 
pardoned other offenses, rely upon it, this will 
not lightly be forgotten, so you shall find it to 
your cost.” 

“I deny not, sire, that the emperor, haying 
learned somewhat of the wrongs I was permitted 
to endure, has sought to make them the means 
of winning me to his service, deeming it a thing 
of course that indignities so unmerited should 
alienate the most loyal heart from its allegiance. 
Hitherto he has found me invincible to his most 
alluring overtures—but, sire, there are injuries 
which it would be abject for the most tried and 
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zealous loyalty to suffer unavenged, and such, 
now, are those of which I have to complain. 
My lords,” he continued, addressing the nobles, 
who stood around, ‘‘I call upon you, one and all, 
to bear witness that my defiance of his majesty 
is not a voluntary thing—he has, as you have 
seen and heard, goaded me on to the act, but 
even yet the powerful sovereign of France may 
live to rue the day when by accumulated wrongs, 
by open insult and menace he drove to such 
painful extremities a prince of his own blood, 
and a faithful defender of his throne.” 

As the duke finished these words he strode 
haughtily from the circle, and mounting his 
horse, with a slight obeisance to‘the king and 
his courtiers, galloped hastily away, followed by 
the few lords and attendants who composed his 
suite. The king, amazed and indignant to be 
thus audaciously bearded by the man whom of 
all others he most feared and hated, looked 
fiercely after him, and for the moment contem- 
plated his immediate arrest, but no lip com- 
mended his purpose, and well aware of the high 
favor in which the constable stood with the 
powerful nobles of his court, he feared by so 
summary an act to draw odium upon himself; 
suppressing, therefore, as best he could, his royal 
wrath, he merely muttered between his closed 
teeth : 

**Come what may, we have driven the rene- 
gade from his cover, and we must in truth be 
shorn of our authority, if he fail to meet the 
punishment he merits.” 

Thus saying, he called to horse, and the small 
train wound their way through the forest, and 
entered the stately gates of the palace, not with 
the gay brows and laughing lips which they had 
worn when they issued from them a few hours 
previous to enjoy the pleasures of the chase, but 
in gloomy silence, each one pondering in his own 
breast the strange scene which he had just wit- 
nessed. 


—_——- 


CHAPTER III. 


The duke in the meantime spurred fleetly on 
through the green arcades of the forest, nor 
slackened his pace till his foaming steed entered 
the court-yard of Bras de Fer, a castle belonging 
to him, which stood scarcely a quarter of a 
league from the royal palace of Fontainbleau. 
Throwing himself from the saddle, without paus- 
ing to exchange a syllable with any of his train, 
Bourbon entered the spacious hall, and passing 
in silence through the throng of his retainers, 
ascended the broad stair-case and proceeded 
along a lofty corridor to an apartment at its 
extremity, appropriated exclusively to his pri- 





| eye. 
| warlike trophies, and insignias of noble orders 
| were interspersed among these gems of genius, 





vate use, free from all intrusion except such as 
he was pleased to sanction. 

It was a lofty and spacious chamber, and wore 
an air of luxury and comfort peculiarly inviting. 
The walls were adorned with paintings, for’ the 
duke was a patron and a lover of the fine arts— 
several of Titian’s, and of Leonardo de Vinci’s, 
with one or two from the pencil of Jean Cousin, 


| the first historical painter of the age. A winged 


mercury, exquisitely sculptured, which stood 


| upon a pedestal of green marble, was a con- 


spicuous object, though every recess was filled 
with forms of beauty, cut from the Parian stone, 
that seemed to “‘mock with art,” the gazer’s 
Charts, plans of seiges’ and campaigns, 


and on an antique table occupying the centre of 
the apartment, among books and parchments 
confusedly piled together, lay some beautiful 
enamels of Francis Clouet’s, the brilliant badge of 
the order of St. Michael, with which the duke 
had been invested by his sovereign, and the 
royal, diamond-hilted sword of France. 

_ The brief September day was already drawing 
to a close, and the red rays of the setting sun 
streamed in through the richly stained glass of a 
high gothic window upon the tesselated pave- 
ment of the floor, and glanced effulgently from 
the brilliants that incrusted the handle of the 
weapon. When Bourbon entered the chamber 
his pre-occupied mind was dwelling painfally on 
the pale and lovely image of the tender Rente— 
and wounded pride, insulted honor, a blighted 
name, and lost station were for the time forgot- 
ten in the wild rush of agony that overwhelmed 
him with the fear that his rupture with the king 
should prove the cause of severing the princess 
forever from his love. But as the blinding ray 
reflected from the jeweled sword smote his eyes 
a new current was given to his thoughts, and 
impatiently seizing the ensign of his official 
dignity he cast it into a cabinet. 

‘‘Lie there, glittering symbol of authority, 
which is no longer mine,” he said. ‘Lie there 
till this days’ insults are atoned for, or I am 
branded with a name which will forbid me ever 
to grasp thee more.” | 

Turning away, he traversed the apartment 
with a rapidity that expressed the disorder of 
his mind, and so hour after hour passed on, 
while swelling thoughts, like dark and angry 
waves, arose to bury in their frightful surges 
every gleam Of brightness and of hope that yet 
lingered in his soul. Love! Glory! those stars 
of his horizon, they had set in darkness! His 
recent treaties with the emperor were betrayed, 


| and though as yet he had forborne to compromise 
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his loyalty, he had lost his sovereign’s confidence 
and forfeited all claims to his favor. What 
alternative was left him, then, but to become an 
alien and a traitor ? 

He shuddered at the thought—yet did not his 
bitter wrongs justify even this last and desperate 
step? Would not the world defend his conduct, and 
cast its scorn upon the ungrateful monarch who 
had driven him to the extremity? He would 
win glory in other lands, and France should 
learn to tremble at his name. Then, asif depre- 
cating such a decision, rose to his view the 
lovely image of his young and gentle Renée, the 
bland countenance of the queen, the cherub faces 
of her royal children, to defend and support 
whom he was bound by the double ties of loyalty 
and blood. 

Thus vacillating, distracted by contending pas- 
sions and duties, wore away the evening. He 
had disregarded the summons to supper—the ne- 
. cessity for food was forgotten in the tumult of a 
soul, whose calm and lofty tone had rarely been 
so shaken and disturbed before. The attendants 
brought wine and other refreshments, and placed 
them on the table; of the former Bourbon 
sparingly partook, but the grosser viands still 
remained untouched. The night waned fast, and 
his mind settled into no fixed purpose for the 
future. A persuasion that the king, sooner than 
drive him to open rebellion, would shortly make 
some conciliatory overture, forced itself upon 
him, and he cherished the thought till his irri- 
tated feelings assumed a degree of calmness that 
surprised himself. 

It wanted but one hour of midnight—the sound 
of mirth had died away in the banqueting halls, 
and the solitary tread of the warder alone dis- 
turbed the unbroken silence of the castle. The 
duke was not yet composed enough to seek his 
couch, but he had ceased his restless walk, 
and sat with his face buried in his folded arms, 
leaning on the table over which hung a silver 
lamp, the chain that suspended it apparently 
held by cherubs that, painted in one of Raph- 
ael’s most exquisite frescoes, formed the centre 
of the ceiling. 

Suddenly his train of thought was. disturbed 
by a low sound in the corridor—he raised his 
head and distinctly heard a whisper—then an 
approaching step which paused at the door; it 
was locked on the ixiside, and starting to his feet 
he stood for a moment irresolute what course to 
pursue. A slight tap on the panel decided him, 
and in answer to the summons, he unclosed the 
door, when a solitary figure, wearing the loose 
garment and enveloping hood of a monk, glided 
into the apartment, and stood motionless before 
him. The stature of the intruder was tall, 





though the proportions of the form seemed 
slight, but the singularity of the visit at that 
hour, after the agitating events of the day some- 
what startled the duke, who, suspicious of a foe 
beneath the sacred garb, retreated a pace or two, 
and sought in his girdle for the hunting-knife he 
had neglected to lay aside on his return from 
the chase. 


At this gesture the stranger’s disguise was 


‘cast away, and glittering in the robes with which 


she had been decked for the royal table, stood 
revealed to his astonished view, the commanding 
figure of his haughty and relentless persecutor, 
the Duchess d’Angouléme. Jewels gleamed 
amid the dark braids of her hair, and her lofty 
brow wore the authority of a queen, yet traces 
of tears were visible in her brilliant eyes, and 
the scorn wont to wreathe her proud lip, was 
softened by an expression of suffering that lent 
a touch almost of tenderness to her imperious 
face. 

The duke beheld her with dismay. Had the 
arch-fiend himself suddenly appeared before him 
his consternation could not have been greater. 

‘‘God of heayen!” he involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘‘to what new affliction am I doomed? For 
as comets are said to portend woe and disaster 
to the earth, so on my destiny has ever operated 
the evil and malign influence of Louisa of 
Savoy. 

‘‘Greet me not with reproaches, Charles de 
Bourbon,” she said, with unwonted gentleness, 
‘*the evil which has befallen you was of your 
own choosing. I would have wrought you only 
good, but you cast it from you, because you 
scorned the hand that proffered it.” 

‘¢T scorned, madam, to barter my soul with all 
its high hopes and pure affections, for the gilded 


‘servitude in which you would have thralled me, 


and, therefore, I have been made to drain the 
cup of your vengeance to its dregs. Yet better 
I deem it, to be the wretch I am, loaded with in- 
gratitude and wrongs, with insult and contumely, 
than to fill a place of power to-day, and to-mor- 
row fall from it, at the will or caprice of an art- 
ful ahd ambitious woman.” 

‘Your words are bitter, but I pardon them, 
my lord. I will not let them move me, for I 
came hither this night to serve you, to save you, 
if it may be, from the utter ruin that is impending 
over you.” 

‘¢‘Madam, your arts, your enmity, your baleful 
influence exerted over the king, have wrought 
the ruin of which you speak. Why, then, with 
idle mockery, pretend to lament the work which 
your own hand has accomplished? Triumph 
rather, that your machinations have not been 
woven in vain—that you have driven & prince of 
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your own blood to ally himself with the enemies 
of France, to turn his stainless weapon against 
the faithless heart of his sovereign, who, at your 
instigation, has basely repaid his services with 
such rewards as traitors only merit.” 

‘Nay, it has not, must not come to this!” ex- 
claimed the duchess, her lofty tones rendered 
soft and tremulous by deep emotion. ‘ Tarnish 
not the proud name you bear by such an act of 
infamy; you, whose deeds have added to its 
lustre, and who have so many high and holy 
motives for preserving it unsullied.” 

«Who had, madam, but now—” 

‘Ay, even now! higher and holier, and more 
binding than ever,” she interposed. ‘Hear me, 
Bourbon !” and she approached him with clasped 
hands, and a look of passionate entreaty ; ‘listen 
to me calmly, but for this once—only this once, 
for your own sake, if not for mine!” 

‘And wherefore, madam?” asked the duke, 
turning impatiently toward her. ‘‘ What have I 
to hear, not often told before, and which it boots 
not to repeat. Yet it would be ill, should this 
nocturnal visit avail you naught,” he added, with 
a scornful smile, ‘‘therefore, be satisfied to know 
ere you depart, and let the knowledge, lady, 
gladden all your future life, that you have tinged 
my destiny with woe, and spread over all its 
bright and hopeful aspirations a funeral pall, 
beneath which lie cold and dead the perished 
promises of my manhood.” 

‘* Alas! have not I, too, wrongs deep and bit- 
ter as your own of which to speak,” she exclaim- 
ed with a passionate outburst of grief—‘ yes, 
wrongs from you, who have shaken to the winds 
the pure blossoms of that love which sought to 
bless you with all earth’s best and dearest gifts, 
and who, without measure, have lavished on me 
your scorn and your disdain; ay, and with a cruel 
mockery that pierced my very soul. And yet 
you marvel that I dared to seek revenge! Re- 
venge! how much too lightly has it fallen on de- 
serts like yours! But ah!” and again the flash- 


ing light of her dark imperious eye was quenched 


in tears, “how often when its brimming cup 
was at my lips, have I turned loathing from the 
draught, and then would one gentle word from 
you, one kind forgiving look from those averted 
eyes, have changed my deadly purpose, and 
melted me to penitence and sorrow.” 

‘Madam, forbear!” exclaimed the duke, dis- 
dain and anger lending their dark and withering 
expression to his face. ‘*Is it not enough that 
you have sought and achieved my ruin, that now, 
casting aside the decencies of sex and rank, you 
force yourself upon my midnight privacy to pursue 
me with a passion that has been the source, since 
first we met, of all my misfortunes and disasters.” 





She stood with her face bowed down upon her 
hands, and hid in the rich folds of the embroi- 
dered mantle which she crowded close around it. 
But when his voice died away, she slowly raised 
her head, and in that tearful, subdued, imploring 
countenance, it was hard to recognize the marked 
and haughty lineaments of her who held an 
almost regal sway over both king and realm. 
She turned upon the duke one look of agony, 
then with a wild despairing gesture faltered 
toward him, and cast herself prostrate at his 
feet. Shocked, annoyed, disgusted beyond the 
power of language to express, Bourbon started 
back as from the approach of some venemous 
and deadly reptile, but the next moment bending 
toward her— 

‘*Rise, madam, for God’s sake rise!” and he 
strove to aid her as he spoke. ‘‘Spare me,” he 
said, ‘‘the deep humiliation, the utter shame of 
witnessing such degradation in any of your sex, 
especially in one whose rank, whose name—” 

‘*T care not for the empty sound,” she passion- 
ately cried. ‘‘Rank! name! power! what are 
they to me without the one boon which you with- 
hold, and for which I would renounce them all! 
Bourbon, I have prayed and striven hard to hate 
you—God knows how hard, but all in vain; love 
is still triumphant, and once again I humble my- 
self to speak of sorrow for the past, to deprecate 
its deeds, to recall its words of bitterness, and to 
sue—yes, yes—the proud Louisa stoops a second 
time to sue for the love of that cold, ungrateful 
heart from which she has endured such slights 
and wrongs.” : 

She had obeyed the impulse of his hand, and 
risen as she spoke, but still she grasped that hand 
as if to wring forth the dear reply she craved. 
Yet, that a touch of womanhood lingered still in 
her bold intriguing nature, was shown by the 
burning glow that suffused her cheek, and the 
downcast look which fastened her eyes upon the 
floor, as though she would gladly sink beneath it 
to hide her shame. 

“Seek, madam, a worthier object to honor 
with your love, than the disgraced and outcast 
man whom you now address,” said the duke, in 
a calm and passionless accent, that cut her far 
more deeply than would have done the fiercest 
tones of hate. ‘‘The heart which you assail is 
more cold and callous even, than when first it 
won your regards. The affections which yet 
bloom within it are consecrated to another, but 
the bitter doom of solitary woe is upon it, unmeet 
offering as it is, with its blighted hopes, its smit- 
ten pride, its crushed and wounded sensibilities, 
for the acceptance of the lovely and the pure.” 

This allusion to a rival stung the proud duchess 
to madness, and a gleam of her native spirit lit 
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up her eyes, as in excited accents she exclaimed : 
«This, then, is your answer! but beware how 
you abide by it, if you would shun the ruin that 
impends. The king’s wrath is roused, and I only 
can avert it from you—my influence alone avail 
to restore you to his favor, and secure you in the 
exercise of a power omnipotent as his own.” 

‘‘ Madam,” said the duke, with a bitter smile, . 





‘«¢T have now little to fear from your threats, and 
naught to hope, even from your flattering pro- 
mises, for I have learned from the stern teachings | 
of the past, never more to place my trust in the 
faith and gratitude of princes.” 

‘¢ Nay, then, accept this gift,” and she held 
toward him her small and trembling hand, ‘‘and 
fame, and wealth, and glory shall be to you ina- 
lienable possessions, subject to no royal caprice 
or power; but, persist in your stubborn pur- 
pose’’—and her bright, bold eye once again met 
his with fearless defiance—‘‘and I shrink from 
presenting the reverse of the picture, so dark 
and terrible are the huesin which it is wrought.” 

‘*T repeat, madam, that your threats possess 
no terrors for me—they have never moved me 
yet, nor can they now drive meto adopt a course 
which both my heart and reason disapprove. 
Nor will I move a muscle to appease or win back 
the.favor of the king—if he has wronged me, as 
God knows he has, and foully, too, it behooves 
him as a just and generous monarch to make 
atonement for his fault, and so let him do, or 
else take up the gauntlet I have cast at his feet 
and stand on the defensive, for henceforth he 
will find in me an open and implacable foe!” 

‘¢ Atonement, indeed!” she reiterated with in- 
dignant scorn. ‘*My lord, such as your sove- 
reign will ever make to you is rendered already, 
and worthily, for this very night the Bourbon- 
nais, Auvergne, Beaujalais, ay, all the princi- 
palities and estates belonging to you, even to 
this your castle of Bras de Fer, were laid under 
sequestration by the royal command. Take, 
then, my warning, or rush madly on to destruc- 
tion, for I know well that unless the king’s anger 
be appeased by some conciliatory overture, he 
will pursue you to the last extremity with his 
vengeance.” 

‘‘I defy both it and him, madam, and not for 
the gift of his crown and realm would I stoop so 
low as to ask aught of his mercy or his justice!” 
thundered the duke, in a tone that awed even 
the resolute soul of the duchess. ‘‘ And for this 
last act of royal tyranny,” he continued, ‘I 
swear by the heaven above us, that the throne 
of France shall shake to its very foundation. 
Yes, madam, now is my wavering purpose irre- 
vocably fixed—the path of my duty plainly 
pointed out—and the valiant Francis and his 





illustrious mother may share the glory of having 
armed against themselves and their country one 
who, had justice been rendered him, would wil- 
lingly have shed the last drop of his heart’s blood 
in their defense.” 

‘* Be it at your peril, my lord, if you dare to 
pursue the desperate course you contemplate,” 
said the duchess, in her haughtiest tone. ‘‘ The 
prison of the Chatelet has dungeons dark and 
deep for traitors; and know, sir, that low as I 
have stooped for your ungrateful sake, my heart 
is not yet so enervated by its unworthy love, as 
to feel no triumph in the thought that he who 
has scorned and trampled on its best affections, 
may yet linger out his life a fettered wretch 


_ amid the horrors of their midnight gloom.” 


‘That triumph, at least, will be denied you, 
madam, for no dungeon of France shall ever hold 
these free limbs in durance,” said the duke. 
“She is my country, and I could safely rely 
upon her love and gratitude—but to her king I 
no longer own allegiance, and I would to God the 
whole realm were as free from his authority as I 
am. But, madam, bid him speedily reform his 
abuses, and imitate with closer diligence the acts 
and virtues of his royal predecessor, or the voices 
of the multitude will ere long cry out for a cham- 
pion to redress their wrongs, and the cry will 
find a response in many hearts, and most surely 
will it not be heard in vain by him who, beggared 
though he be, might, if he so willed it, reign a 
king over the soil from which he is exiled.” 

‘*Ha!” ejaculated the duchess derisively, 
‘‘ yours is a lofty boast, my lord, for one who is 
about to unsheath the sword of a renegade, and 
whose very life is a forfeit to offended laws. But 
we know that you have evil counselors at court 
—nay, it is even whispered that the queen, in re- 
venge for her husband’s levities, would herself 
yield no unwilling aid to help your passage to 
the throne.” 

‘‘The queen, madam,” he answered warmly, 
‘has never harbored in her pure breast the 
fiendish passion which you name. Sheis a para- 
gon of virtue, worthy ef all love and reverence, 
and incapable of cherishing a thought which 
could militate against the glory and honor of him 
who so highly appreciates her excellence. 

A cold, sarcastic sneer wreathed the proud 
lip of the duchess as she replied— 

‘And the fair Rente, good, my lord? have 
you not also an eulogium for her? Methinks, 
from the scene enacted this morning in the 
forest—” 

‘¢ Forbear, madam!” sternly interrupted the 
duke, ‘‘nor touch a theme too sacred for mock- 
ing words. I can endure the probe to search 
all other wounds—but this—oh, God!” 
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And with an indistinct murmur he turned 
away, subdued by the constantly intruding 
thought, that in the desperate career on which 
he had resolved, she might be lost to him forever. 
No touch of pity softened the cruel heart of the 
duchess; she deemed his sufferings light com- 
pared with those which tortured her own soul, 
and she gloated on them with a fierce and wicked , 
triumph. ‘ 

‘¢ Comfort yourself, my lord,” she said, with 
a malignant smile, ‘‘for ere your shadow has 
flitted from the soil of France, your fair and 
faithless princess will have found a solace in the 
love of Ercole da Este.”’ 

‘« Fiend!” muttered the duke between his 
closed teeth—but then, reluctant to increase her 
triumph, he said with forced serenity— 

‘‘So let it be, if Heaven ordains it. I would 
not ask of her to be the sharer of my uncertain 
fortunes, yet shall 1 bear her image with me to 
the end of life, and may he who shall have the 
happiness to call her his, cherish her tenderly, 
even as I would have done, within his heart of 
hearts.”’ 

‘¢?’T is well!” exclaimed the duchess in accents 
tremulous with rage. ‘Words like these, my 
lord, but lend a keener edge to my resolve, and 
though we part now, it may not be forever. I 
go, but my curse remains with you, and amid 
the many trials that await you in the future, 
you may perchance learn to repent in bitterness 
the scorn cast upon one who would have saved 
you, even with her own life, from the fate that 
must befall a renegade and traitor!” 

She drew the friar’s garb around her as she 
spoke, and bending a glance of proud disdain 
upon the noble face of him who had by turns 
aroused her passionate love and her vindictive 
hate, she turned haughtily away, and with an 
imperial step and air swept from the apartment. 
But delaying her immediate return to the palace, 
she proceeded to the house of Cornelius Agrippa, 
her physician, and a celebrated astrologer of the 
time; the confidential servant who had accom- 
panied her to Bras de Fer still attending her 
thither. 

The fires of vengeance were again kindled in 
her soul, for the calm yet resolute repulse of 
Bourbon had rendered almost intolerable the 
sense of her own degradation, but more than 
this even, had the frank avowal of his passion 
for another added fuel to the flame. Earnestly 
she prayed that evil in every shape might follow 
him, and burning to know if her malignant 
wishes were destined to be fulfilled, she hastened 
to consult Agrippa, in whose occult science she 
placed unbounded faith. 





The man of art erected the duke’s horoscope, 


in accordance with the request of his noble pa- 
troness, but aware of the persecution which 
Bourbon had been compelled to endure from the 
duchess, and himself detesting her with all his 
heart, Agrippa, on purpose to torment her, pre- 
dicted for the constable all kinds of triumph and 
happiness, instead of foretelling the miserable 
fate which his tormentor had desired the heavenly 
bodies to reveal. ; 

Enraged and disappointed by his answers, 
which she more than half suspected were 
prompted by malice toward herself, the duchess 
quitted the astrologer in a paroxysm of rage, 
and the very next day deprived him of the pen- 
sion he enjoyed from her bounty, and dismissed 
him with reproaches from her service. Agrippa 
was. a man of wit and genius, and this act of 
gross injustice on the part of the duchess roused 
him to write the cutting satire against her, for 
which, in order to escape her terrible vengeance, 
he was compelled to seek his safety in flight. 

CAAPTER IV. 

When the angry duchess retired from the pre- 
sence of Bourbon he felt like one suddenly re- 
lieved from the horrors of the incubus. Left 
once again to the solitary companionship of his 
thoughts, he no longer yielded to their subduing 
influence, but feeling that the moment for action 
had arrived, he nerved himself for duty and dan- 
ger with a courageous heart. The intelligence 
conveyed to him by the duchess, of the king’s 
extremes exasperation, and the overt measures 
already resorted to by him, to express it, con- 
vinced the duke that his personal safety would 
be endangered even by his remaining at Bras de 
Fer till morning, and accordingly he summoned 
his attendants and bade them prepare for instant 
departure. 

A few hasty arrangements were soon com- 
pleted, when, escorted by a train of faithful fol- 
lowers, the duke set forth for Chantille, just as 
the castle bell tolled one hour past midnight. 
To that stronghold he had long intended to re- 
pair in case of an open rupture with the king; 
and there the Lord of Beaurien, the emperor’s 
envoy, now awaited Bourbon’s answer to his 
master’s overtures, which, decided by the events 
of the day and evening, he was prepared to ren- 
der in the affirmative. Driven to desperation by 
a long series of injuries, and at that moment 
smarting beneath the last aggravated act of royal 
tyranny, which stripped him of honors and 
estates, the duke rushed to open revolt, not only 
to gratify his revenge, which was a virtue of the 
age, but as the sole alternative which remained 
to him from disgrace and want. 

The imperial envoy joyfully received the. 
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duke’s pledge to join his master and departed, 
while Bourbon, scorning to flee immediately 
like a cowardly renegade from France, remained 
at Chantille, shut up in the very heart of the 
kingdom. Strongly fortifying the place, he there 
calmly awaited the assault which he felt assured 
would ere long be directed against him. Nor 
was he mistaken, for a considerable force, led 
on by the king in person, shortly invested the 
castle, which Bourbon gallantly defended against 
all odds, with that courage which had made his 
name a terror to his foes, resisting the assailants 
almost tothe death. But their united power and 
strength were more than a match for the stout 
and valiant hearts that did desperate battle from 
the walls of Chantille, and though they quailed 
not, they were at last driven to the extremity of 
submission or flight. Many chose the former, 
but the duke, although he recieved an intimation 
that Francis would pardon the past, on condition 
of his returning to his allegiance, was too deeply 
exasperated to accept any terms from his sove- 
reign. Choosing, rather, to fly, he assumed a 
humble disguise, and followed by a smart train 
of gentlemen, who still adhered to his doubtful 
fortunes, he safely made his escape. 

During this brief and stormy period in the 
life of Bourbon, there were moments when softer 
thoughts held sway over him, and the gentle 
image of, the Princess Renve came, like an angel 
visitant, to calm his troubled soul. He had 
learned through a private courier, that she was 
still sojourning with the queen at Fontainbleau, 
though the king and court had departed for 
Paris; and on the eve of bidding, perhaps, an 
eternal adieu to France, a resistless wish to be- 
hold her took possession of his heart. Scarcely 
the shadow of a hope remained that he should 
ever call her his, for he feared that his own hand 
had raised an insurmountable barrier between 
them, but he longed none the less to tell her he 
was not quite the guilty wretch he seemed, and 
to hear her pure lips pronounce his pardon. 
Many plans were devised and rejected, for the 
accomplishment of this object, and though not 
yet able to fix upon any, he resolved before join- 
ing the emperor, to hazard life and liberty rather 
than leave his purpose unattempted. 

The knowledge of his defection soon reached 
the ear of the princess, and it smote her to the 
heart. She was suffering much at the time from 
her accident in the forest, and tenderly and 
proudly as she loved him, the startling tidings 
retarded her recovery, and threw her into a state 
of nervous weakness and dejection, that furnish- 
ed a sufficient plea for her remaining with the 
queen at Fontainbleau, when the king and his 
courtiers departed for Versailles. Retaining 
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only their favorite ladies and attendants, the 
royal sisters were thus left to the enjoyment of 
that quiet for which their tastes peculiarly fitted 
them, and many were the hours during those few 
weeks of calm seclusion that they passed alone 
with each other in the pleasant interchange of 
mutual confidence and affection. 

One evening when the princess had passed a 
day of more than usual languor and indisposi- 
tion, the queen quitted early her circle of ladies 
and repairing to her sister’s apartment, sat down 
beside the low couch on which the lovely invalid 
reclined. The sun was just setting with almost 
tropical splendor, and his rays, streaming through 
an opposite window fell upon the child-like figure 
of the young Rente, touching the fair pale face 
with a rosy glance, that seemed to invest it with 
a halo of glory. The queen bending over her 
saw traces of tears on her eyelids, and tenderly 
kissing them away, she gently said: 

‘‘You are nursing sad thoughts my Rente; I 
left the Countess Eliza charming you with Cle- 
ment Marot’s witty rhymes; why is it that I find 
you thus alone, and in tears?” 

“‘T sent her from me,” said the princess; ‘‘my 
heartached so for solitude—for ah, dearest Claude, 
I can think only of that sad flight from Chantille 
—of his wanderings, his sufferings, his disgrace! 
Would that I might share all with him!” 

‘‘Nay, and would you so dishonor ‘our royal 
father’s name as to link your fate with that of—” 

‘¢Hush! speak it not aloud!” eagerly inter- 
rupted the princess, laying her small hand upon 
the queen’s. ‘Pray for me, dearest, that I may 
bear this sorrow meekly—God it is who chastises 
me, and I would not murmur at his will.” 

‘Do not, dear child,” said the queen. ‘ G@lo- 
rious rewards await those, my sister, who endure 
with holy faith and patience, the sorrows and 
trials of ‘life. They are designed to purify the 
soul, to refine it from the passions and desires 
of earth, and as they are sent in love, so we, in 
meekness and submission, should receive them.” 

‘‘T will strive and pray to do so, dearest sister,” 
said the princess. ‘‘Light indeed are my af- 
flictions compared with the sorer trials of your 
lot, ‘and yet you smile amid them all, with most 
serene and saintly patience.” 

‘¢God is my helper,” said the queen. ‘‘ Ask of 
him, my sister, and he will grant you all need- 
ful aid.” 

She turned aside to wipe a starting tear, for 
hers was, indeed, a lofty but a bitter lot. A 
queen, without power—a wife, unblest by the 
affections of her lord, her rightful place in his 
heart supplanted by the worthless and abandon- 
ed, what marvel that her hold on earth was 
weakened, and that choosing the better part, she 
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had learned to garner up her hopes in heaven. 
The brief pause was broken by the princess. 

“It is strange that Father Gregory is not 
here,” she said. ‘‘ At noon, he should have come. 
I have much to say to him. Many thoughts to 
unburden; precious counsel to crave; and some 
things to learn, which, not knowing, will bar me 
from quiet sleep to-night.” 

‘‘Some mission of mercy has detained him, or 
he would not have failed to come at the appoint- 
ed time,” said the queen. ‘‘But I will send to 
him, my sister, if it is of moment to your peace, 
that he come to-night.” 

Before the princess could reply, a side-door 
softly opened, and the tall figure of the father- 
confessor glided noiselessly into the apartment. 
His rosary was in his hand, and with his head 
bent down he passed it through his fingers, mut- 
tering a prayer to every bead, as he slowly moved 
toward the princess. The queen rose to retire, 
and as she passed the churchman he paused and 
bent reverently before her. 

‘¢You are welcome, father,” she said, ‘‘our 
poor invalid craves your counsel and your pray- 
ers, and I leave you to shed peace upon her 
soul, from that only source whence we can look 
for strength.” 


She bowed her head meekly to receive the 
murmured blessing of the holy man, and quitted 
the apartment, while he approached the princess 


and knelt down in silence beside her. His face 
was buried in his hands, and his whole frame 
shook with emotion; she raised herself and gazed 
on him with concern. She thought he was 
wrestling in prayer for her sinful soul, and her 
own tender and imploring orisons went up to 
heaven for faith and resignation. Shortly he 
raised his head, but the cow! still concealed his 
features. 

‘¢Father!” she softly said, and at the sound of 
her voice he started convulsively—the hood was 
raised, and her amazed and doubting eye gazed 
on the features of the loved, lamented Bourbon! 
With a wild cry of joy she cast herself into the 
arms that opened to receive her, and lay like a 
subdued child, motionless on the breast that loved 
her so faithfully. He held her there in silent 
rapture, and those manly eyes that seldom wept, 
now melted with more than woman’s weakness, 
while pride, ambition, and revenge faded before 
the one distracting thought, that perhaps this 
tender and devoted being who clung to him with 
such truthful and unchanging love, was lost to 
him forever; or, at least, till he had won for her 
in his uncertain future, a station worthy of her 
birth. Her voice recalled him to composure. 
Shrinking timidly from his embrace, she turned 
her sweet and happy face toward him, radiant 





with such a smile as had not brightened it for 
many a day of gloom. 

‘* Ah,” she said, in tender and broken accents, 
‘* dearest Charles, I have so pined to see you— 
to hear once more your voice, and now that you 
are here, I scarcely can be glad. I fear so much 
for you—so much lest you have ventured too far 
—inourred too great a peril in entering within 
these walls—for should you be discovered !—I 
shudder to think of the consequences!” and 
turning aside her head, she hid it on his shoulder 
to conceal her tears. 

‘‘Have no fear for me, my beloved one,” said 
the duke, tenderly caressing her. ‘ Father Gre- 
gory is surety for my safety; he sanctioned my 
purpose to seek you; and he it was who permitted 
this assumption of his character, and furnished 
me with his own priestly garb, which has, as you 
see, won me ready access to your dear presence.” 

‘Blessings on him for it,” murmured the 
princess, ‘‘and God forbid that his Christian 
kindness should involve either of you in peril.” 

‘‘No danger can accrue to him,” returned the 
duke, ‘‘and for me, sweet Renée, it has now no 
terrors. Life has become a changed scene to me 
since last we met—for then, though smarting 
under injuries deep and deadly, I was struggling 
hard against pride and anger, and bearing heaped 
up wrongs in silence, lest I should raise between 
my cherished hopes and your dear love, a barrier 
never to be passed. But spite of my endurance, 
I was goaded on, how furiously it boots me not 
here to tell, till the irretrievable step was taken, 
and now all is forfeited—fortune, honor, name, 
and country, and with them, too, the right—I 
fear it must be so—the right to claim this hand, 
this precious hand, which would have strewed my 
path with flowers, and led me on with loving 
guidance through the devious ways of life.” 

His utterance was low and rapid, but his ac- 
cents were impassioned, and as they fell in sad- 
est pathos on the princess’ ear, she wept bitterly 
and with child-like violence. But when he paus- 
ed, she turned toward him with a smile that was 
like sunshine to his heart, and laying her fairy 
hand gently within his clasp, 

“Still is it yours,” she said, ‘‘and wherefore 
not? Is our plighted faith held by so frail a 
bond that aught on earth has power to sever it? 
Are not our hearts united, Bourbon? Then let 
our hands become so likewise, that I may go 
with you to share your changeful fortunes—to 
soothe in sickness—to comfort in sorrow—to be 
your guardian spirit, and minister to you, as wo- 
man can, and should, to him whom she has sworn 
to love and honor to her latest breath.” 

‘God bless my precious one for constancy and 
faith so noble,” he exclaimed, in accents of sur- 
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prised and joyful tenderness. ‘* But ah, not yet 
may it be so; and though my Rente’s words of 
hope and love have lent new brightness to the 
future, I cannot bear her with me on my doubt- 
ful way, but soon for my tender bride I will win 
a fitting home, and then—” 

She broke in with passionate energy on his 
. words; ‘*My home is in your heart, and there 
let me abide! Solemn vows have we exchanged 
that no event save death should disunite us, and 
wherefore, then, wher you go forth to scenes un- 
tried and new, should I live on and pine alone, 
amid the slanderers of your name, the spoilers 
of your honor and your fortune.” 

‘« Alas, that I must turn away from the faith- 
ful and devoted heart that would cling to me 
even in adversity and dishonor, and this, this is 
perhaps the greatest of my trials,” he said, 
despondingly. ‘‘But by the very depth and 
intensity of my love, I am forbidden to involve 
in my uncertain destiny her who would nobly 
renounce life’s luxuries and splendors to share 
the stigma and the scorn that rest upon my 
name ! 
farther. I sought you to exchange one fond 
farewell—to hear from your lips that I was not 
utterly condemned—to tell you that death must 
still the beatings of this heart before it can 
cease to cherish your dear image with tender 
and inviolable fidelity—to ask of you somtimes 
to recall our past moments of happiness, and to 
breathe a prayer for brighter days, when the 
lone wanderer shall have achieved a happier 
fortune and return to claim this hand as the dear 
reward of his sufferings.” 

‘*And for this only—to wring my heart with 
the anguish of a sad, perchance a last farewell, 
have you now sought me!” she exclaimed with a 
wild vehemence that Bourbon had believed wholly 
foreign to her nature. ‘But it shall not be!” 
she continued; ‘‘I have naught to live for here, 
and will not forsake you in your hour of dark- 
ness and need. Urge me no further, Bourbon, 
unless you would that I distrust the sincerity of 
your love.” 

‘*That you can never do, my Renée,” he said, 
‘“*for at your feet I would now lay down my life, 
were such proof wanting to show my entire 
and changeless affection. Blessed to me would 
be any lot brightened by your angel presence, 
and yet I would not, no not for the wealth of worlds 
take advantage of your generous and self-sacri- 
ficing love, to link your fate with mine, in this the 
hour of my darkest and gloomiest despondency.”’ 

The princess bent her face upon her hands, 
and tears trickled fast and bright through her 
slender fingers while he spake. The sight of 
her grief well nigh unmanned his heert, but the 


Sweetest Renée, tempt not my weakness | 
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purity and fervor of his affection, aided by his 
high chivalric sense of honor and of duty, enabled 
him to resist her dangerous pleadings. Drawing 
her tenderly toward him, he softly said: 

‘*Cherish firm faith in my unchanging love, 
dear one, even as I shall ever do in yours, and 
when in other realms, and in the service of a 
nobler monarch, I have won with my sword, the 
only possession that remains to me, a name and 
rank among my peers, I will return to claim my 
plighted bride, whom, if my hopes deceive me 
not, the proud Francis will not then dare to 
withhold from me. For in the face of the world 
I willdemand my own betrothed, and kings shall 
stand beside us at the altar! Smile, dearest, at 
the bright picture my prophetic hopes have 
limned, and say if it be not worthier thus to wait 
and act, than now, like a lurking bandit, steal 
you forth in darkness from the palace of your 
ancestors?” 

He paused, but her pale lips uttered no re- 
sponse; silently she wept on, and again his low 
and soothing words whispered in her ear. 

** Rest quietly here for awhile, my loved one, 
quietly and cheerfully, and trust me, our separa- 
tion will be short, and amid the busy turmoil 
and uncertain changes of my life, my thoughts 
will gladly seek you here, peacefully cradled in 
your princely home, surrounded by kind friends 
and solaced by the tender ministries of loving 
hearts.” 

‘¢ Ah, little do you know how small my chance 
of peace is in the home te which you doom me,” 
she said in trembling accents. ‘‘To hear your 
name reviled, our love denounced and scorned— 
to be wounded with many a bitter word for 
daring to cherish your remembrance—and worse 
than all to suffer persecution for the sake of one 
from whom I shrink with cold indifference if not 
with utter hate—this is the peace which I shall 
enjoy, the rest amidst which your thoughts must 
learn to seek me.” _ 

The duke was pierced to the soul by her melan- 
choly words. Could it be true that she, his 
gentle, cherished love, would be doomed to bear 
all this, while he was far away and powerless to 
defend her from unjust and cruel wrong. Almost 
he felt it a duty to yield to her entreaties, and to 
the pleadings of his own fond heart, and bear her 
from the power of those who would seek by any 
means to mould her destiny to their wishes, but 
a moment’s reflection nerved him to resist the 
dangerous impulse, and tenderly folding her to 
his heart, he strove to speak with a cheerfulness 
he was far from feeling. 

‘¢ Let us hope for the best, my own love,” he 
said, ‘*Something whispers me that we shall 





not long be parted, and though I would fain now | 
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and forever shelter my drooping flower in my 
bosom, yet it cannot be—for your sake, sweet 
one, it must not be—and so I quit you, but only 
for awhile. Bear bravely on fora brief space, and 
all will be well—your wrongs and mine avenged, 
our destinies united, and peace and joy again 
shedding their unclouded light upon our path.” 

Before the princess could reply the side-door 
softly opened, and the queen slowly reéntered 
the apartment. On retiring at the entrance of 
the supposed confessor, she had remained in the 
adjoining apartment awaiting his departure, but 
she had not sat long alone, when an unguarded 
tone of the duke’s conveyed some expressions to 
her ear, which awakened suspicions of the truth 
that were confirmed by many audible words in 
the conversation that ensued, Terrified by the 
discovery of Bourbon’s daring visit, she scarcely 
knew what course to pursue, yet as her com- 
mands had interdicted intrusion when she sought 
the princess, she felt that for the present there 
was security, and sympathizing with the unhappy 
lovers, she found courage to wait patiently the 
termination of their interview. Collecting her 
thoughts as she best could, her devout mind 
assumed the attitude it most loved, that of hum- 
ble communion with Him, who was her stay and 
support at all seasons, and her only refuge in 
times of extremity and trouble. 

As time passed on she grew uneasy, for brief 
as the interval was, her anxiety for Bourbon’s 
safety burned to lengthen the minutes into hours, 
till at length, startled by some distant sound, 
which she fancied an approaching step, she arose 
and entered her sister’s apartment. At her sud- 
den appearance, the duke, never dreaming that 
she knew him, had sufficient presence of mind 
to bend down his head, as though absorbed in the 
duties of his assumed office, but the princess, sur- 
prised by the queen’s intrusion, looked fixedly at 
her, and read in her face a confirmation of her fears. 

‘Ah, my sister, all is known to you!” she 
exclaimed. At these words the duke sprang to 
his feet, and turned his uncovered face calmly 
toward the queen. 

‘<I only, am the aggressor, madam,”’ he said, 
‘her highness was wholly ignorant of my pur- 
pose to come hither, and deserves not to suffer 
blame for my act.” 

‘But you, my lord!” returned the queen, in a 
suppressed voice, ‘*whut temerity in you, to 
venture here! Had the discovery been left to 
any other than myself, I tremble at the bare 
thought of the consequences which must have in- 
volved more than yourself in suffering and shame. 

‘*God forbid that through deed or word of 
mine, any should suffer wrong,” exclaimed the 

duke; ‘and least of all, those whom it is my 





bounden duty and my dearest joy to honor and 
obey,” and with a gesture of graceful reverence 
he bent humbly before his sovereign. 

‘¢Then waste not another moment here,’ she 
said; ‘‘my weak heart has lured me to grant 
you dangerous indulgence, but I must now usemy 
power to command your instant departure hence.”’ 

‘*T will obey your majesty forthwith,” he said, 
‘‘and may God forever bless you, madam—bless 
and reward you for all your goodness, and for 
your gracious acts and words of kindness to him 
who has shown himself a too unworthy servant 
of so good and bounteous a mistress. I beseech 
your grace to grant me your forgiveness for all 
my past offenses, that I may depart in peace,” 

‘‘T have naught to forgive, my lord,’’ said the 
gentle queen, tears filling her soft eyes as she 
looked upon the wronged and noble Bourbon; 
‘‘naught, in all your bearing, to pardon, but 
much to grieve for, and most of all, that a loyal 
son of France should turn traitor to the soil he 
had so long and valiantly defended.” 

_ ‘Madam, I should not have deserved this 
reproach had your illustrious father still sat 
upon the throne he so honored with his virtues,” 
said the duke, with emotion. ‘‘ But the subject 
is a sore one, and, if it please your majesty, we 
will not dwell on it; I have matters of dearer 
import to speak of, and time wastes fast. Madam, 
to your kind care I commend my plighted bride— 
my farewell words to her are spoken, and with 
God’s leave, I will return at no distant day to 
bear her to the home, and it shall be a princely 
one, which I am yet to win for her. Till then I 
commend her to your care, and I beseech your 


majesty to shelter her, even as you would your 


own princely infants, from every rude and cutting 
blast which malice, worldliness, or levity may 
with cruel aim direct against her. So shall the 
prayers of an exile and a wanderer ascend daily 
to heaven for blessings on your head. Madam, 
farewell, and much as false appearances may 
lead you to doubt my sincerity, believe me when 
I swear that never shall the queen of France or 
her royal children want a defender while the 
arm of Charles de Bourbon can wield a sword.” 

He knelt before her as he uttered the closing 
words, and pressed the folds of her robe reve- 
rently to his lips, then slowly rising, turned 
toward the mute and weeping princess. She 
knew it was to speak one more farewell, his 
saddest, and his last, and almost frenzied by the 
thought that she might never see him more, she 
cast herself in wild abandonment of grief upon 
his breast. He held her there in speechless 
agony, for amid that fearful strife of love and 
woe, the words of comfort which he strove to 
utter died away in inarticulate and murmured 
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sounds. Never before had his firm soul been so 
shaken as by the wild tempest of that last and 
sorrowing farewell. 

At length he laid her from his clasping arms, 
death-like and still, for her aching heart had 
lost in temporary unconsciousness its bitter 
sense of suffering. For a few moments he bent 
over her, fixing his sad and loving look upon her 
quiet face, and imprinting on her brow a last 
and lingering kiss, then drawing the cowl over 
his features, he quitted the apartment, and 
threading his way through the corridors, reached 
unsuspected the low postern by which he had 
obtained admission to the palace. 

CHAPTER V. 

The career of the Constable de Bourbon, both 
before and after his flight from Chantille, is a 
matter of history—his triumphs, his reverses, 
his wanderings, his poverty and death have 
found faithful record on her pages. 

For a time, after entering the service of the 
emperor, all went well with him, The proud no- 
bility of Spain did indeed scorn him as a rene- 
gade, and the generals of the imperial army, 
jealous of his power and fame, refused him their 
confidence, but neither could withhold their ad- 
miration and respect to his great abilities. The 
emperor invested him with a high command, 
and loaded him with flattering honors and dis- 
tinctions; but in the midst of glory and renown, 
the one false step which had branded him with a 
traitor’s name, was ever present to him—made so 
by many a slight intentionally given, and by sar- 
castic taunts that cut him to the soul. 

The fame which his success in arms earned for 
him in Italy, and the unbounded authority which 
it gave him, at last aroused the emperor's jeal- 
ousy, who, in order to weaken his power, and 
harass his movements, meanly withheld from him 
the supplies necessary to maintain his army. 
But even in this extremity his soldiers refused to 
desert him—he was their idol, and in the face of 
of want and famine, they clung with unflinching 
constancy to his fortunes. In return, he cheer- 
fully shared their hardships, ‘and destitute of 
money, distributed among them his massive 
plate, his jewels, and even his clothes, reserving 
only for himself a surcoat of cloth of silver, 
which he wore over his armour. 

He had become, in fact, a mere soldier of for- 
tune, and history in all its ample records, pre- 
sents not a sadder or more touching picture than 
that of the great and gifted Bourbon, ‘fallen 
from his high estate’ of loyalty and honor, and 
leading on a mercenary army, who fought only 
for plunder and subsistence. It was with this 
unworthy object in view, that, deserted and de- 





ceived by the emperor, he encamped before the 
gates of Rome, Brilliant visions again dawned 
upon him, and the radiant forms of love and 
glory seemed to beckon him to conquest. The 
** Eternal City” won, and all its rich spoils at his 
disposal, wealth and power were once more within 
his grasp, and the lovely Rente was to be the 
sharer of his recovered fortunes. Through every 
change he had been faithful to his love, and made 
her his cherished image, rare, bright, and beau- 
tiful before him, 
“ Like setting star, 

The last in «Jl the thick and moonlight heavens 

O’er the lone traveler in the trackless desert.” 

But even this transient gleam of brightness 
was doomed shortly to be extinguished. A few 
minutes before making the assault, as the duke 
stood contemplating a point in the walls, which 
he deemed most assailable, the name of Ercole 
d’Este repeated near him, even at that important 
moment, withdrew his attention from the object 
that engrossed it. Two officers were conversing 
in a low tone immediately behind him, and as his 
ear caught their discourse, he heard the startling 
intelligence that the young Duke of Ferara had 
just espoused the beautiful Princess Rente of 
France, whom, with a brilliant cortege he was 
shortly to escort to his dominions. 

A pang sharper than the arrow of death shot 
through the unhappy Bourbon’s heart as these 
fatal words fell cold and chill upon its warm and 
freshly budding hopes; but his grief would have 
lost somewhat of its poignancy, could he have 
known how fondly even yet, the Princess clung 
to his dear memory; how from the moment of 
his departure she had pined and drooped, and 
grown indifferent to all external scenes and in- 
terests; and, withal, how much coercion had 
been used to force her to the altar with another. 
But these mitigating circumstances were left un- 


+ told, and there was nought to soften his anguish 


as bitterly exclaiming, ‘‘So much for woman’s 
faith !” he spurred forward to the charge. 

The tardy retreat of a sentinel, discovered to 
him at this moment a breach in the wall, and on 
he rushed impetuously to the assault. The fatal 
surcoat of silver made him a shining and con- 
spicuous mark, and he was in the very act of 
mounting the breach, when a ball, shot, it has 
been asserted, by the celebrated and eccentric 
Benvenuto Cellini, struck him from the wall, and 
the brave, the gallant, the ill-fated Bourbon, fell 
mortally wounded to the earth. A few hours 
terminated his sufferings, and the last accents 
which faltered from his lips, showed his thoughts 
to be still lingering in the dear land he had de- 
serted, and with her whom he had so long and 
faithfully loved. 
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ART AND ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 


BY E, ANNA LEWIS. 


FELIX O. C. DARLEY. 


Wuart is the chief end of high Poetry, of high 
Painting, and of high Sculpture? Those who 
argue that information and entertainment con- 
stitute their highest aim, deprive them of their 
divinity. Entertainment and information are 
not all that the mind requires at the hands of the 
artist. We wish to be elevated by the contem- 
plation of what is noble—to be warmed by the 
presence of the heroic, and charmed and made 
happy by the sight of purity and loveliness. 

We desire to share in the lofty movements of 
great minds—to have communion with all their 
images of what is godlike, and to take a part in 
the raptures of their love, and in the ecstasies 
of their innermost beings. 

The real value and immortality of the produc- 
tions of all art lies in their truth, as embodying 
the spirit of a particular age, and a faith that 
lived in men’s souls and worked in their acts— 
a faith, whose expression and impress time can- 
not obliterate, but leaves standing the eternal 
Mecca of Thought, Love, Imagination; grand, 
awful, soul-lifting, heart-speaking, as the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 

We do not propose to consider, in these essays, 
art with reference to any creed, religious or 
classic ; nor with reference to taste, whether it 
leans to piety or poetry, to the real or ideal; 
but simply as art—art, the interpreter between 
nature and man—art, evolving to us nature’s 
forms with the utmost truth of imitation, and, at 
the same time, clothing them with a high signifi- 
cance, derived from the human purpose and the 
human intellect. Art is only perfect when it fills 
us with the idea of perfection—when it presents 
to our minds a perfect structure of life, form, 
action, beauty, heart, soul; when it calls not 
upon our judgments to supply deficiencies or to 
set limits to the bounds of fancy and imagina- 
tion. This lifting up of the heart and soul—this 
fullness of satisfaction—this brimming of the 
bowl of supreme delight, we have never found, 
save in a few of the old masters, and in the sub- 
ject of this review, who, in this attribute, is the 
antipode of nearly all of his cotemporaries. 

We have proposed to ourselves in these articles, 
to say something of art, and its needs, in this 
country; and of artists, and their individual 





merits, from our point of view, rather than to 
utter prophecies touching the ultimate destiny of 
their fame. This cannot always be determined 
even from the utmost height of prophetic vision. 

At best, we can only give in such a series of 
essays, a small segment of that splendid circle, 
whose circumference is ever expanding. Any 
classification of genius must prove chimerical 
and ideal. Genius in its highest forms is many- 
sided, and baffles the subtlest analysis. ‘t revels 
in its own boundless omnipotence. It has nor 
height, nor length, nor breadth. It roams 
through every region of nature; is cognizant of 
every department of human knowledge and hu- 
man greatness. It reaps the rich, ripe harvest- 
fields of life, draws draughts from the deep, 
dark wells of humanity, and spreads its wings 
through all worlds of fancy and imagination. 

Dante and Petrarch were celebrated political 
factionists in their day; but time has rested their 
fame on the “‘ Divina Commedia” of the one, and 
on the ‘‘ Hundred Sonnets” of the other. Michael 
Angelo was once the renowned poet, and profound 
philosopher of his country; but he has come 
down the vista of ages, as a sculptor, painter, 
and architect. Milton was known to his cotem- 
poraries as the schoolmaster, the ultraist in re- 
ligion and politics; but posterity has baptized 
him the immortal bard of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” The 
age of Elizabeth paragraphed Shakspeare as 
post-boy, scene-drawer, stock-actor, and wit; but 
fame has registered him the eternal—the master 
minstrel of the heart. St. Louis, King of France, 
a zealous soldier of the cross, stands on the tablets 
of time, the destroyer of the feudal power. 
Pascal, the ablest mathematician and natural 
philosopher of his age, is only known to posterity 
by his ‘‘ Provincial Letters,” and stupendous 
“¢ Thoughts.” 

Art, as well as science, has its various depart- 
ments—sculpture, painting, and architecture; 
historical, illustrative, or deliniatory, and de- 
scriptive art. Under the divisions of illustrative 
and descriptive art, we shall consider the claims 
of Darley, who stands at the very head of the 
first, with the ability to reach the apex of the 
latter. He is neither a pietist nor a mannerist 
in art. He neither paints like an angel nor an 
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academician; but like a man to whom God has 
given sense, knowledge, mind, ardent human 
sympathies; like a man whose soul has drank at 
the fountains of nature until it has reached its 
full stature. 

His pictures not only seem to breathe, but they 
seem to think, which is the highest éommenda- 
tion. They exhibit in the midst of broad humor 
and satire, a moral pathos which awakens the 
mind and expands the heart. Satire and humor 
come with the meaning of history. They are 
found in man’s loftiest moods; they breathe in 
epic poetry, and mingle with the most tragic oc- 
currences of life; therefore, every artist and 
poet, who is true to the spirit of nature, must 
combine them with his highest moods of subli- 
mity and devotion. Shakspeare is a wonderful 
instance of this versatility of genius—of this 
community of moods—of this Fourierism of the 
heart and brain—of these ever varying seasons 
in the realms of the soul. In the world that his 
imagination has opened unto us, now we drink 
the charms of pensive autumn, then shiver in 
the frowns of sullen winter; now we hear the 
footsteps of spring, then press the roseate lips 
of summer; now we talk with a God, then dance 
with a fairy; now we dwell with a king, then 
with a beggar; now we weep with a sage, then 
laugh with a fool; now we hear the songs of 
angels, then list the wails of the damned. 

For historical and poetical subjects our artist 
possesses strong powers, discipline of hand, and 
patient laboriousness of study, without which, 
works of the highest order can never be achieved. 
He has a keen sense of character, eminent skill 
in grouping, and in giving to his figures one com- 
bined, clear and consistent employment. He is 
master of the art of elevating andennobling. The 
grandeur of a Macbeth and a Hamlet are in his 
mind, while he measures every grade of his theme 
to its lowest depths. He includes in his theory 
Thersites and Agamemnon, |’Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso. He is bold, vigorous, unique. It is 
difficult in any of the walks of art to find his 
exact parallel—Hogarth, Leutze, and Chapman 
come the nearest to it. There is something in 
common between these four great minds, yet they 
all differ. Genius is daring; thinks and works 
out its own common path. Every master spirit 
that appears on the earth goes to work in its own 
peculiar way; and though the structures which 
it rears are founded in nature, yet they differ in 
their exterior effect and internal arrangement 
from what has preceded them, as the Gothic 
architecture differs from the Grecian. 

Darley’s themes are founded in universal 
nature, and evolved by her immaculate laws. 
One bold stroke of his pencil embodies more 





nature, more truth, more beauty, than the per- 
formances ‘of the whole crew, professing elegant 
connoisseurship. 

Felix Darley was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, where he resided till 1848, when he came 
to New York. The divine afflatus made itself 
apparent at a very early age, in those trouble- 
some and striking idiosyncrasies, which so often 
render the childhood of Genius a woe, a wonder, 
and a joy. 

His father, who had justly come to the conclu- 
sion that Pelf seldom paves the path of Genius, 
sought every means to strangle the unwelcome 
embryo in its birth, but without avail. It suc- 
ceeded in making its smothered cries heard. 
Sympathy rushed to its aid, helped it into the 
light, and sustained it till it gathered strength to 
make its voice heard to the utmost bounds of 
civilization. 

It has been said that there are three kinds of 
people in the world—* The Saints, the Sinners, 
and the Beecher Family.’”” We would add, The 
Darley Family. 

The father of the artist, is'a learned and state- 
ly gentleman of the old school. His mother, 
Elenora Darley, is a woman of strong, clear, 
vigorous, and cultivated mind. One of his bro- 
thers is a music composer of much merit. 
Another, John Clarendon Darley, is a painter of 
celebrity, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Sully, one of his sisters, is an artist of note. 
Another sister is a forcible and fertile writer, 
etc. 

His first sketches that attracted marked atten- 
tion, were illustrations of ‘‘ Manfred,” ‘* The 
Maid and the Magpie,” ‘* The Drunkard’s Pro- 
gress,” ‘* Cromwell,” ** Scenes in the Life of an 
Indian Chief,” ‘ Philadelphia Character,” ** The 
Life and Character of Captain Simon Suggs,” 
“‘ The Big Bear of Arkansas,” and *‘ Major Jones’ 
Courtship.” 

These productiuns were remarkable for bold- 
ness of design, effective grouping, individuality, 
and an exquisite adherence to nature. Through 
all of them the genius of the artist reigns su- 
preme, 

The quaint humor, the idiosyncrasity of cha- 
racter preserved through every variety of inci- 
dent, and the grasping of every accessory, render 
these drawings the most truthful and admirable 
that ever delighted the lovers of humorous deli- 
niation. Their merits at once attracted general 
attention, and won for the young artist many 
friends and patrons. Among the lilerati, who 
took especial interest in the youthful debutant, 
were N. P. Willis, Major Noah, Robert Morris, 
editor of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Inquirer,” Joseph C. 
Neal, and others. Carey and Hart, and the other 
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principal book-publishers in Philadelphia, imme- 
diately became his patrons. 

He now began to crave a larger field of action 
than his native city, and he came to New York, 
where his genius was at once appreciated. 

Among the most notable works he has produced 
since he came to the Empire City, are illustra- 
tions of the stories of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” and 
‘* Sleepy Hollow,” from Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 
and published by the American Art Union, in 
1848-9, and ‘‘ Margaret.” The illustrations of 
‘* Margaret” have not yet been published. They 
are, it is said, superior to any thing the artist 
has yet produced; and it is thought that on 
these, which are thirty in number, his reputation 
will finally rest. 

In attitudinizing power, Darley possesses con- 
summate mastery. His fancy is pictorial in the 
highest degree. His imagination broad, vigo- 
rous, vivid, seizes the pencil, and by a few bold 
strokes lifts the curtain of the mental world, and 
reveals the soul; now gathering flowers on the 
banks of laughing streams; now lying on the 
sunny lawns, watching the play of lambent 
thoughts; now gliding the breezy groves, locked- 
arm with Love, or Hope, or Beauty, or Fancy, 
or Imagination; now pausing by the way-side, 
with pale Revery ; dndiapeciina onward with 
Aspiration; then clasping to its breast some 
beautiful new-born vision ; then weeping for some 
dear departed dream; then climbing, with bleed- 
ing feet, up the thorny mount of Fame; then 
dashing itself headlong down the abysmal heights 
of Despair, and on the dark whirlpool of Passion 
below, clenched in a death-struggle with Envy 
and Hate, and Wrong, and Scorn, and Con- 
tumely. 

In verification of these remarks, we refer the 
reader to the illustrations of ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,” 
and ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” Irving, with his vivid 
pen, traced the characters in these inimitable 
stories beautifully and clearly against the sky of 
the imagination; but Darley, with his magic 
pencil, has brought them into the very focus of 
our material vision, breathing, glowing, quiver- 
ing with life and human interest. 

The first scene of this world-wide ‘‘ Legend 
Farce,”’ so truthfully and vividly represented on 
the stage of canvas, opens in the renowned 
schoolhouse of ‘Sleepy Hollow.” On a high 
stool, in the centre of the room, sits the immor- 
tal pedagogue, making a pen, while the Dutch 
urchins, dropsical with laughter, seize upon the 
moment of Ichabod’s diverted attention to play a 
thousand pranks in his front and rear. In scene 
second, the pedagogue is seated by the fireside, 
with a child on each knee, listening to the ghost 
stories of the old Dutch housewives. The third 





represents a sentimental ¢éfe-a-ié/e with Miss 
Katrina Van Tassel. The fourth, the dance 
after the great dinner party given by old Baltus 
Van Tassel. The fifth, the headless ghost of the 
Hessian trooper, chasing old Gunpowder over the 
haunted streams. The sixth, and last, the heart- 
less ghost ‘hurling his head into the face of the 
terrified pedagogue, the girth giving way, and 
poor Ichabod, with his hair erect, in the agony 
of going earthward with the saddle. 

The story of Rip Van Winkle is no less vividly 
represented. The unhappy home, the long nap, 
and the perplexing return of poor Rip are 
brought square into the eye of our sympathy. 
As he stands before us, in basso relievo, s0 
weather-beaten, so shriveled, so forlorn—himself 
the best commentary on his own mysterious 
existence, we go up to him, touch, with the 
fingers of Fancy, his old frost-bitten locks, take 
hold of his rusty gun, ogle him from head to 
foot, and say, ‘“‘ Rip, did you not dream of home 
and dear Mrs. Van Winkle’s tongue? Did you 
not hear the thunder? Did you not feel the big 
rain? Were you not cold? were you not afraid?” 
While we hear him say, with a shake of the head 
and a crack in his voice, ‘‘ Alas, I do n’t know!” 
There is a deep vein of melancholy in the heart 
of poor Rip. 

The last, and one of the very best pictures we 
have ever seen from the pencil of Darley, is an 
illustration of the ‘‘ Wreck of the Cutter,” a poem 
in the volume of ‘Child of the Sea, and other 
Poems.” The scene represented is one of those 
sudden and fearful storms, common in the West 
Indies. A reaper, startled by the quick thunder 
and the hurtling of the tempest, lifts aloft his 
sunburnt brow, and beholds a bark in a death- 
struggle with the furious breakers. Every 
muscle in the form of that rude reaper speaks 
out the hopeless condition of that storm-driven 
cutter, and we even hear bursting from his lips: 
“‘God save the helpless mariner!” 

Darley’s imagination is penetrative in the 
highest degree. He draws his subjects and 
portraitures from nature, and all that nature 
does is imaginative ; that is, she produces a per- 
fect whole out of imperfect features. His pictures 
are never tame, no matter how low he descends 
into the heart of his theme—the evolvement is 
natural, intense. If he were to picture to usa 
hell, he would not horrify us with showers of 
sulphureous hail and red lightning, and smoke 
and cinders; but he would show us white, hurt- 
ling, formless flame, the essence of fire, that 
would take away our breath and leave us gasp- 
ing. He would show us the soul of Hell, rather 
than hell itself. In this high imaginative faculty 
he is Dantean. The Tuscan bard says: 
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*Feriami I’sole in su lomero destro 
Che gia raggiando tutto l’occidente 
Mfitava in bianca aspetto di cilestro, 
Ed io faceo con l’ombra pien rovente. 
Parer la fiamma.” 


Here Dante has not gone to Aitna for fuel, but 
into the volcanoes of his own soul. Such is the 
mode in which the highest imaginative faculty 
seeks and seizes its materials. It knows no ob- 
stacles, it acknowledges no bounds, it plunges 
into the fiery heart of man, drinks the ligue 
vite of its arteries, sips at its crystal springs, 
gathers diamonds from its deserts, fruits, flow- 
ers, and sweet music from its oasis, and celestial 
fires from the bosom of its simoom. It looks not 
into the eyes, it lists not the voice, it takes no 
cognizance of the outward features; yet it talks 
with the soul, with hope, love, sorrow, bliss ; 
lays its finger on the heart’s pulse, and counts its 
finest vibrations. It peoples the dark bosom of 
trackless mountains with ghouls, goblins, and 
witches; untrodden forests with tribes of nymphs, 
sylphs, and fairies; the ocean with sea-gods, 
green-haired water-nymphs, mermaids, naiads, 
and leviathans; and amid the thunders of Jove, 
sits on the stars, gathering the fires of heaven. 
In fine, it peoples every atom of earth, sea, 
air, with the beings of its own boundless brain, 





and then fuses them down into its own white 
fire. 

Darley, as we have already stated, has so far 
mostly confined his efforts to the department of 
illustrative, or delineatory art. Hogarth gave 
the world comedy after comedy, and farce 
after farce, on the stage of canvas. Our artist 
will yet give us epics and tragedies. It would be 
difficult and unfair to pronounce, so early in his 
life, a decision on his artistic merits. We offer 
what he has already accomplished as an ear- 
nest of the great moral lessons that he shall yet 
teach to posterity. The mental eye may not be 
able to ken the height to which his genius may 
yet soar. He possesses the two great cardinal 
qualifications necessary to the highest mortal 
achievement—genius and application. He has 
the ability to ascend to the summit of the real, and 
purely ideal, and to tread the highest paths of art 
with the confident and assured step of a master 

In person, Darley is above the medium height, 
finely formed, and of graceful and easy manner. 
His features are nearly regular. His expression, 
at times, very animated, revealing to the close 
observer that fullness of soul which gives vitality 
to his pictures. As we remember him, his hair 
and complexion are light—his age about thirty. 
He is not married. 
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INCIDENT IN THE EARLY LIFE OF H. C. M. ISABEL IT. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER, 


* 


On a Good Friday, as it once befel, 

The gentle lady, royal Isabel, 

Stepped from her palace with a fair array 

Of Spanish nobles. Plumes, and banners gay, 
And lines of burnished halberds made a lane 
Through which the sovereign and her glittering train 
Swept like a gorgeous cloud across the face 

Of some bright sunset. Even was her pace, 

And a deep calm dwelt in her steady eyes, 

August with queenly power, and council wise 

To sway a realm; yet round her playful lip 

The child still lingered, and a smile would slip, " 
Like a stray sunbeam o’er a dimpled rose, 

When the crowd shouted, or an eager close 

Of loyal people broke the martial line, 

And stayed her progress. One could scarce incline 
Whether to call her queen or child; so bright 
And innocent a spirit lit the night 

Of awful sovereignty, as on she went 

Bearing the diadem of Charles unbent.— 

Ay, smiling under it, as if the weight 

Of empery heaven lightened to the date 

Of her few years. For surely heayen may bend 
In mercy to the merciful, and lend 





Its strength to her who for the weak can feel, 

As gracious Isabel. The traitor’s steel ; 

The storms that broke around her princely head, 
When they who should have shielded her, instead’ 
Of muttering plots and tempting her with guile, 
Turned from her side; the anarchy the while 

That rent her kingdom, and made Spain’s great throne 
Rock as if startled by the earthquake’s groan— 

All these, and more, she dared, and could withstand, 
Because God led her by the trusting hand, 

And showed the mercy she has ever shown. 


You who look doubtfully, with sighs or sneers, 
Citing the history of her after years, 

Remember this—and let the thought atone 

For many a weakness, many an error done 

Out of the lessons of her early days, 

When all conspired to lead her evil ways— 

Her faults were taught, her virtues are her own. 


Across the flower-strown way she slowly walked, 
Wondering at many things; anon, she talked 
To the grave minister who moved beside 

His youthful mistress with a haughty stride 
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Of strained decorum. Curiously she asked 

Of this and that, and much the lord was tasked 
To answer all her questions, which did flow 
Like ripples on the shore, ere one could go 
Another leaped above it. For her state 

Was new to her, and not a rustic’s mate 

Among the throng, more marveled at the sight, 
Nor drew from it a more sincere delight, 

Than royal Isabel. More pleased she seemed 

At the hoarse shouts, and at the love that beamed 
From the tanned faces of the common crowd, 
Than at the courtly whispers, or the proud 
Looks of fixed dignity. The beggar’s rags 

Were dearer to her than the silken flags 

That coiled above her; and his vivas drowned 
The swell of music, and the ringing sound 

Of the saluting steel. And once she turned 
Full on a lord, while every feature burned 

With a new thought; and, pointing unto one 
Til clad, indeed, yet with a face o’errun 

With honest love, said, laughing at the close, 

“ Why wear you purple, and he ragged clothes?” 
Much the don talked about society, 

And laws, and customs, and how all agree 

To make one world. Although he talked the thing 
Clear to himself, and shaped a pretty ring 


: Of binding words, no answering look he caught 


From the Queen’s eyes; and when he gravely sought 
To draw a word of sympathetic cheer, 

Upon her cheek he marked a long, bright tear: 

So he passed on in silence, she in thought. 


At length the minster’s arch above them bent, 
And through its gloom the shining courtiers went, 
Making strange light within that dusky pile. 

And all along the borders of the aisle 

Old chiefs and heroes in white grandeur slept 
Upon the tombs. Their marble faces kept 

A settled quiet, as they upward gazed 

Upon their arms and spoils, above them raised, 
Along the rafters, each in solemn ward. 

Some with their hands upon a sculptured sword, 
Some clasped in prayer, and others, full of grace, 
Crossed on their breasts. The courtiers’ noisy pace 
Broke the long silence with a painful jar, 

Unmeet and alien. Trophies of old war— 
Pennons, blood-stained, torn flags, and banners fell 
And rose again, o’er royal Isabel : 

As if the soul that fired her ancient strain 





Were roused, and all the chivalry of Spain 

Breathed in their hollow sepulchres beneath, 

And waved the banners with a mighty breath. 

Saint George’s cross was shaken as with dread; 

The lilied silk of France shrank, as when spread 

O’er Pavia’s bloody field; a second shame — 
Thrilled the Dutch standards, as if Alva’s name 
Were heard among them; the horse-tails of the Moor 
Streamed to the wind, as when they fled before 

The furious Cid; spears glittered, swords were stirred 
Within their scabbards; one in fancy heard 

The trumpets murmur, and a warlike peal 

Through the closed casques—“ Saint Jago for Castile!” 
If she stepped on more proudly, it was not 

That Isabel herself was proud. The spot 

Of crimson on her forehead was a gleam 

Of the old glory, a reflected beam 

Cast from the trophies, that brought back the day 
When her sires’ sceptre swept the world. A ray 

Of keenest sunshine through the aisle shot down, 
And blazed amid the jewels of her crown, 

Like a saint’s aureole, as the Queen drew nigh 

The holy altar. With a gentle sigh 

The organ whispered through the incense-smoke, 
Trilling above her, like a lark awoke 

Some misty morning, till she touched the stair 


_Of the high altar; when, with sudden blare, 


In one grand storm of music burst the whole 
Torrent of sound o’erhead, and, roll on roll, 
Crashed through the building, from its hundted throats 
Of shivering metal thundering forth the notes. 
Radiant with sunlight, wrapt in holy sound 

And fragrant vapors, that in spirals wound 

Up through the pillars of the choir, the Queen 
Paused, as in doubt, before a sable screen 

Upon the altar, and a courtier led, 

By a sweet look, beside her.—* Sir,” she said, 
‘Why are those papers on the altar-pall ?” 
“They hold the names, your majesty, of all 
Condemned to death by law. The one you touch 
Shall surely live-—The ancient rite is such.” 
Without a pause to weigh it, the great thought 
Burst from her nature, as she sprang and caught, 
Hither and thither, at each fatal scrawl— 
Gathered the whole—and, ere she let them fall, 

A gracious look to the rapt court she gave, 

And softly said, “ See, senors, see, I have 


A litte hand, but I can touch them all!” 
, a 


TO ONE. 


« Farewell—a word that hath been and must be 
A word that bids us linger—yet farewell.” 


The setting sun his chariot stays, 
A parting blessing to bestow, 
While blushing clouds reflect his rays, 
And earth and air with beauty glow. 
He sprinkles gems on town and tower, 
He covers with gold the mountain’s brow, 
And glory fills the fleeting hour; 
All bright things linger, so should thou. 


The summer hours we deemed were fled 
Return again to say farewell; 
F’en winter, with his icy tread, 
In wind and storm shall ring their knell. 
So linger thou, and still return 





To glad each loved and loving heart, 
To light the eyes that for thee yearn, 
That brimm’d with tears, saw thee depart. 


And yet farewell the word must be, 
The sad, sad moment comes at last, 
Our homes no more may welcome thee, 
Kind words, adieu—all, all are past. 
Farewell! when on the surging wave, 
Or in thy far off prairie home, 
Our Father’s care thy life shall save, 
And guide thy steps where ’er they roam. 


Again farewell! God bless thee now, 
And ever, till life’s sun shall set : 

Farewell! and oh, remember thou, 
Our hearts can never learn forget. 
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(Continued from page 488.) 


Byron hit the white, which he often shot very 
wide of in his Italian Guide-Book, when he call- 
ed-Rome ‘‘my country.” Butitis afeeling which 
comes to one slowly, and is absorbed into one’s 
system during along residence. Perhaps one does 
not feel it till he has gone away, as things always 
seem fairer when we look back at them, and it is 
out of that inaccessible tower of the past that 
Longing leans and beckons. However it be, 
Fancy gets a rude shock at entering Rome, which 
it takes her a great while to get over. She has 
gradually made herself believe that she is ap- 
proaching a city of the dead, and has seen no- 
thing on the road from Civita Vecchia to disturb 
that theory. Milestones with Via AuRELIA carved 
upon them have confirmed it. It is eighteen 
hundred years ago with her, and on the dial of 
time the shadow has not yet trembled over the 
line that marks the beginning of the first century. 
She arrives at the gate, and a dirty, blue man, 
with a cocked-hat and a white sword-belt, asks 
for her passport. Then another man, as like the 
first as one spoon is like its fellow, and having, like 
him, the look of being run in a mould, tells her 
that she must go to the custom-house. It is as 
if a ghost, who had scarcely recovered from the 
jar of hearing Charon say, ‘‘I’ll trouble you for 
your obolus, if you please,” should have his port- 
manteau seized by the Stygian tide-waiters to be 
searched. Is there any thing, then, contraband 
of Death? asks poor Fancy of herself. 

But it is the misfortune (or the safe-gdard) of 
the English mind, that Fancy is always an out- 
law, liable to be laid by the heels wherever Con- 
stable Common Sense can catch her. She submits 
quietly as the postilion cries yee-ip/ and cracks 
his whip, and the rattle over the pavement begins, 
struggles a moment when the pillars of the colon- 
nade stalk ghostly by in the moonlight, and 
finally gives up all for lost, When she sees Ber- 
nini’s angels polking on their pedestals along the 
sides of the Ponte Sant’ Angelo, with the em- 
blems of the Passion in their arms. 

You are in Rome, of course; the shirro said so, 
the doganiere bowed it, and the postilion swore it 
—but it is a Rome of modern houses, muddy 
streets, dingy cafés, cigar-smokers, and French 





soldiers, the manifest junior of Florence. And 
yet full of anachronisms, for in a little while you 
pass the column of Antoninus, find the Dogana in 
an ancient temple whose furrowed pillars show 
through the recent plaster, and feel as if you 
saw the statue of Minerva in a Paris bonnet. 
You are driven to a hotel where all the barbarian. 
languages are spoken in one wild conglomer ate by 
the Commissionaire, have your dinner wholly in 
French, and wake the next morning dreaming of 
the tenth legion, to see a regiment of Chasseurs 
de Vincennes trotting by. 

For a few days one undergoes a tremendous 
recoil. Other places have a distinct meaning. 
London is the visible throne of King Stock; Ver- 
sailles is the apotheosis of one of Louis XIV.’s 
cast periwigs; Florence and Pisa are cities of the 
Middle Ages; but Rome seems to be a parody 
upon itself. The ticket that admits you to see 
the starting of the horses at carnival, has 8S. P. 
Q. R. at the top of it, and you give the custode a 
paul for showing you the wolf that suckled 
Romulus and Remus. The Senatus seems to be 
a score or so of elderly gentlemen in scarlet, and 
the Populusgue Romanus a swarm of nasty friars. 

But there is something more than mere earth 
in the spot where great deeds have been done. 
The surveyor cannot give the true dimensions of 
Marathon or Lexington, for they are not reduci- 
ble to square acres. Dead Glory and Greatness 
leave ghosts behind them, and departed Empire 
has a metempsychosis, if nothing else has. Its 
spirit haunts the grave, and waits, and waits till 
at last it finds a body to its mind, slips into it, 
and historians moralize on the fluctuation of 
human affairs. By and by, perhaps, enough ob- 
servations will have been recorded to assure us 
that these recurrences are firmamental, and his- 
torionomers will have measured accurately the si- 
dereal years of races. When that is once done, 
events will move with the quiet of an orrery, and 
nations will consent to their peridynamis and 
apodynamis with planetary composure. 

Be this as it may, you become gradually aware 
of the presence of this imperial ghost among the 
Roman ruins. You receive hints and startles of 
it through the senses first, as the horse always 
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shies at the apparition before the rider can see | 


it. Then, little by little, you become assured of 
it, and seem to hear the brush of its mantle 
through some hall of Caracalla’s baths, or one of 
those other solitudes of Rome. And those soli- 
tudes are without a parallel, for it is not the 


' mere absence of man, but the sense of his de- 


parture, that makes 2 profound loneliness. Mu- 
sing among them, you cannot but feel the shadow 
of that disembodied empire, and remembering 
how the foundations of the capitol were laid 
where a head was turned up, you are impelled to 
prophesy that the Idea of Rome will incarnate 
itself again as soon as an Italian brain is found 
large enough to hold it, and to give unity to those 
discordant members. 

But, though I intend to observe no regular 
pattern in my Roman mosaic, which will resem- 
ble more what one finds in his pockets after a 
walk—a pagan cube or two from the palaces of 
the Ceesars, a few Byzantine bits, given with 
many shrugs of secresy, by a lay brother at San 
Paslo, fuori le mura, and a few more (quite as an- 
cient) from the manufactory at the Vatican—it 
seems natural to begin what one has to say of 
Rome, with something about St. Peter’s, for the 
saint sits at the gate here as well as in Paradise. 

It is very common for people to say that they 
are disappointed with the first sightofSaint Peter's: 
and one hears much the same about Niagara. I 
cannot help thinking that the fault is in them- 
selves, and thatif the church and the cataract were 
in the habit of giving away their thoughts with 
that rash generosity which characterizes tourists, 
they might, perhaps say of their visitors, ‘‘ Well, 
if you are those men of whom we have heard so 
much, we are a little disappointed, to tell the 
truth!” The refined tourist expects somewhat 
too much when he takes it for granted that St. 
Peter’s will at once decorate him with the order 
of imagination, just as Queen Victoria knights 
an alderman when he presents an address. Or, 
perhaps, he has been getting up a little archi- 
tecture on the road from Florence, and is dis- 
comfited because he does not know whether he 
ought to be pleased or not, which is very much as 
if he should wait to be told whether it was fresh 
water or salt which makes the exhaustless grace 
of Niagara’s emerald curve, before he benignly 
consented to approve. Itwould be wiser, perhaps, 
for him to consider whether, if Michel Angelo 
had had the building of Aim, his own personal 
style would not have been more impressive. 

It is not to be doubted that minds are of as 
many different orders as cathedrals, and that the 
Gothic imagination is vexed and discommoded in 
the vain endeavor to flatten its pinnacles, and fit 
itself into the round Roman arches. But if it 





be impossible for a man to like every thing, it 
is quite possible for him to avoid being driven 
mad by what does not please him; nay, it is the im- 
perative duty of a wise man to find out what that 
secret is which makes a thing pleasing to another. 

In approaching St. Peter’s one must take his 
Protestant shoes off his feet, and leave them be- 
hind him, in the Piazza Rusticucci. Otherwise 
the great Basilica, with those outstretching colon- 
nades of Bramante will seem to him a bloated 
spider lying in wait for him, the poor reformed 
fly. As he lifts the heavy leathern flapper over 
the door, and is discharged into the interior by its 
impetuous recoil, let him disburden his mind al- 
together of stone and mortar, and think only 
that he is standing before the throne of a dynasty 
which, even in its decay, is the most powerful 
the world ever saw. Mason-work is all very well 
in itself, but it has nothing to do with the affair at 
present in hand. 

Suppose that a man in pouring down a glass 
of claret, could drink the south of France, that 
he could so disintegrate the wine by the force of 
imagination as to taste in it all the clustered 
beauty and bloom of the grape, all the dance, 
and song, and sunburnt jollity of the vintage. 
Or suppose that in eating bread he could transub- 
stantiate it with the tender blade of spring; the 
gleam-flitted corn-ocean of summer, the royal 
autumn with its golden beard, and the merry 
funerals of harvest. This is what the great poets 
do for us, we cannot tell how, with their fatally 
chosen words, crowding the happy veins of lan- 
guage again with all the life, and meaning, and 
musicthat had been dribbling away from them since 
Adam. And this is what the Roman Church 
does for religion, feeding the soul not with the 
essential religious sentiment, not with a drop or 
two of the tincture of worship, but making us 
feel one by one all those original elements of which 
worship is composed; not bringing the end to us, 
but making us pass over and feel beneath our 
feet all the golden rounds of the ladder by which 
the climbing generations have reached that end; 
not handing us drily a dead and extinguished Q. E. 
D. but letting it rather declare itself by the glory 
with which it interfuses the incense-clouds of 
wonder, and aspiration, and beauty, in which it 
is veiled. The secret of her power is typified in 
the mystery of the Real Presence. She is the 
only church that has been loyal to the heart and 
soul of man, that has clung to her faith in the 
imagination, and that would not give over her 
symbols and images, and sacred vessels, to the 
perilous keeping of the iconoclast Understanding. 
She has never lost sight of the truth that the 
product human nature is composed of the sum of 
flesh and spirit, and has accordingly regarded 
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both this world and the next, as the constituents 
of that other world which we possess by faith. 
She knows that poor Panza, the body, has his 
kitchen longings and visions, as well as Quixote, 
the soul, his etherial, and has wit enough to 
supply him with the visible, tangible, raw mate- 
rial of imagination. She is the only poet among 
the churches, and, while Protestantism is unroll- 
ing a pocket surveyor’s plan, takes her votary to 
the pinnacle of her temple, and shows him 
meadow, upland, and tillage, cloudy heaps of 
forest, clasped with the river’s jeweled arm, hill- 
sides, white with the perpetual snow of flocks, 
and beyond all, the interminable heave of the 
unknown ocean. Her empire may be traced upon 
the map by the bounderies of races; the under- 
standing is her great foe; and it is the people 
whose vocabulary was incomplete till they had in- 
vented the arch-word Humbug, that defies her. 
With that leaden bullet John Bull can bring down 
Imagination when she flies her highest. And the 
more the pity for John Bull. It is now time 
that some one whose eyes are sharp enough can 
read in the Times a standing advertisement— 
«Lost, strayed, or stolen from the farm-yard of 
the subscriber, the valuable horse Pegasus. Pro- 
bably has on him part of a new plough-harness, 
as that is also missing. A suitable reward, etc. 
J. Buu.” 

Protestantism reverses the poetical process I 
have spoken of above, and gives not even the 
bread of life, but instead of it the alcohol or dis- 
tilled intellectual result. This was very well as 
long as Protestantism continued to protest, for 
enthusiasm sublimates the understanding into 
imagination. But now that she also has become 
an establishment, she begins to perceive that she 
made a blunder in trusting herself to the intel- 
lect alone. She is beginning to feel her way 
back again, as one notices in Puseyism, and other 
such hints. One is put upon reflection when he 
sees burly Englishmen, who dine on beef and 
porter every day, marching proudly through 
Saint Peter’s, on Palm Sunday, with those fright- 
fully artificial palm-branches in their hands. 
Romanism wisely provides for the childish in 
men. 

Therefore, I say again, that one must lay aside 
his Protestantism in order to have a true feeling 
of Saint Peter’s. Here in Rome is the labora- 
tory of that mysterious enchantress, who has 
known so well to adapt herself to all the wants, 
or, if you will, the weaknesses of human nature, 
making the retirement of the convent-cell a merit 
to the solitary, the scourge and the fast a piety 
to the ascetic, the enjoyment of pomp and music 
and incense a religious act in the sensual, and 
furnishing for the very soul itself a confidante in 





that ear of the dumb confessional, where it may 
securely disburthen itself of its sins and sorrows. 
And the dome of Saint Peter’s is the magic circle 
within which she works her most potent incanta- 
tions. I confess that I could not enter it alone 
without a kind of awe: 

But, setting entirely aside the effect of this 
church upon the imagination, it is wonderful if 
one considers it only materially. Michel Angeld 
created a new world in which every thing was 
colossal, and it might seem that he built this as 
a fit temple for the worship of those gigantic 
figures with which he peopledit. Here his Moses 
should be high-priest, the service should be 
chanted by his prophets and sybils, and those 
great pagans should be brought hither from San 
Lorenzo, in Florence, to receive baptism. 

However unsatisfactory in other matters, sta- 
tistics are of service here. I have seen a refined 
vourist who entered, Murray in hand, sternly re- 
solved to have Saint Peter’s look small, brought 
to terms at once by being told that the canopy 
over the high altar, (looking very like a four-post 
bedstead, ) was ninety-eight feet high. If he still 
obstinates himself, he is finished by being made 
to measure one of the marble putti, which look 
like rather stoutish babies, and are found to be 
six feet, every sculptor’s son of them. This cere- 
mony is the more interesting, as it enables him 
to satisfy the guide of his proficiency in the 
Italian tongue by calling them pooty at every 
convenient opportunity. Otherwise both he and 
his assistant terrify each other into mutual unin- 
telligibility with that lingua Franca of the Eng- 
lish-speaking traveler, which is supposed to bear 
some remote affinity to the French language, of 
which both parties are as ignorant as an Ameri- 
can ambassador. 

Murray gives all these little statistical nudges 
to the Anglo-Saxon imagination, but he knows 
that its finest nerves are in the pocket, and ac- 
cordingly ends by telling how much the church 
cost. I forget how much it is, but: it cannot be 
more, I fancy, than the English national debt 
multiplied into itself three hundred and sixty-five 
times. If the pilgrim, honestly anxious for a 
sensation, will work out this little sum, he will 
be sure to receive all that enlargement of the 
imaginative faculty which arithmetic can give 
him. Perhaps the most dilating fact, after all, 
is that this architectural world has also a sepa- 
rate atmosphere, distinct from that of Rome by 
some ten degrees, and unvarying through the 
year, 

I think that, on the whole, Jonathan gets ready 
to be pleased with Saint Peter’s sooner than Bull. 
Accustomed to our lath and plaster expedients 
for churches, the portable sentry-boxes of Zion, 
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mere solidity and permanence are pleasurable in 
themselves, and if he gets grandeur, also, he has 
gospel-measure. Besides, it is easy for Jonathan 
to travel. He is one drop of a fluid mass, who 
knows where his home is to-day, but can make 
no guess of where it may be to-morrow. Even 
in a form of government he only takes lodgings 
for the night, and is ready to pay his bill and be 
off in the morning. He should take his motto 
from Bishop Golias— 
Mihi est propositum in tabernd mori— 

though not in the sufistic sense of that misunder- 
stood churchman. But Bull can seldom be said 
to travel at all, since the first step of a true 
traveler is out of himself. He plays cricket and 
hunts foxes on the Campagna, makes entries in 
his betting-book while the pope is giving his 
benediction, and points out Lord Calico to you 
awfully during the Sistine Miserere. If he let 
his beard grow, it always has a startled air, as 
if it suddenly remembered its treason to Sheffield, 
and only makes him look more English than ever. 
A masquerade is impossible to him, and his fancy 
balls are the solemnest facts in the world. Ac- 
cordingly he enters St. Peter’s with the dome of 
St. Paul’s drawn tight over his eyes like a crimi- 
nal’s cap, and ready for instant execution rather 
than confess that the English Wren had not a 
stronger wing than the Italian Angel. I like 
this in Bull, and it renders him the pleasantest 
of traveling-companions, for he makes you take 
England along with you, and thus you have two 
countries at once. And one must not forget in 
an Italian inn that it is to Bull he owes the clean 
napkins and sheets, and the privilege of his 
morning bath. Nor should Bull himself fail to 
remember that he ate with his fingers, till the 
Italian gave him a fork. 

Browning has given the best picture of St. 
Peter’s on a festival-day, sketching it with a few 
verses in his large style. And doubtless it is 
the scene of the grandest spectacles which the 
world can see in these latter days. Those Easter 
pomps, where the antique world marches visibly 
before you in gilded mail and crimson doublet, 
refresh the eye and are good as long as they con- 
tinue to be merely spectacle. But if one think 


~ fora moment of the servant of the servants of 


the Lord in cloth of gold, borne on mens’ shoul- 
ders, or of the children receiving the blessing of 
their Holy Father, with a regiment of French 
soldiers to protect the father from the children, 
it becomes a little sad. If one would feel the 
full meaning of those ceremonials, however, let 
him consider the coincidences between the Romish 
and the Buddhist forms of worship, and remem- 
bering that the pope is the direct heir, through 
the Pontifex Maximus, of rites that were ancient 





when the Etruscans were modern, he will, look 
with a feeling deeper than curiosity upon forms 
which record the earliest conquests of the Invisi- 
ble, the first triumphs of mind over force. 

To me the noon silence and solitude of Saint 
Peter’s were most impressive, when the sunlight, 
made visible by the mist of the everburning 
lamps in which it was entangled, hovered under 
the dome like the holy dove goldenly descending. 
Very grand also is the twilight, when all outlines 
melt into mysterious vastness, and the arches 
expand and lose themselves in the deepening 
shadow. Then, standing in the desert transept, 
you hear the far-off vespers swell and die like 
low breathings of the sea on some conjectured 
shore. 

As the sky is supposed to scatter its golden 
star-pollen once every year in meteoric showers, 
so the deme of Saint Peter’s has its annual efflo- 
rescence of fire. This illumination is the great 
show of papal Rome. Just after sunset, I stood 
upon the Trinita dei Monti and saw the little 
drops of pale light creeping downward from the 
cross and trickling over the dome. Then, as 
the sky darkened behind, it seemed as if the 
setting sun had lodged upon the horizon and 
there burned out, the fire still clinging to its 
massy ribs. And when the change from the 
silver to the golden illumination came, it was as 
if the breeze had fanned the embers into flame 
again. 

Bitten with the Anglo-saxon estrum that drives 
us all to disenchant artifice and see the springs 
that fix it on, I walked down to get a nearer 
look. My next glimpse was from the bridge 
of Sant’ Angelo, but here there was no time nor 
space for pause. Foot-passengers crowding 
hither and thither as they heard the shout of 
avanti! from the mile of coachmen behind, dra- 
goon-horses curtseying backward just where 
there were most women and ehildren to be flat- 
cened, and the dome drawing all eyes and 
thoughts the wrong way, made a hubbub to be 
got out of at any desperate hazard. Besides, 
one could not help feeling nervously hurried, for 
it seemed quite plain to everybody that this 
starry apparition must be as momentary as it 
was wonderful, and that we should find it 
vanished when we reached the piazza. But 
suddenly you stand in front of it and see the 
soft travertine of the front suffused with a tremu- 
lous, glooming glow, a mildened glory, as if the 
building breathed and so transmuted its shadow 
into soft pulses of light. 

After wondering long enough, I went back to 
the Pincio and watched it for an hour longer. 
But I did not wish to see it go out. It seemed 
better to go home and leave it still trembling, so 
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that I could fancy a kind of permanence in it, 
and half believe I should find it there again 
some lucky evening. Béfore leaving it alto- 
gether, I went away and came back several 
times, and every time it was a new miracle, the 
more so that it was a human piece of faéry-work. 
Beautiful as fire is in itself, I suspect that part 
of the pleasure is metaphysical, and that the 
sense of playing with an element which can be 
so terrible adds to the zest of the spectacle. 
And then fire is not the least degraded by it, 
because it is not utilized. If beauty were in use, 
the factory would add a grace to the river, and 
we should turn from the fire-writing on the wall 
of heaven to look at a message printed by the 
magnetic telegraph. There may be a beauty in 
the use itself, but utilization is always down- 
ward, and this is why Schiller’s Pegasus in yoke 
is so universally pleasing. As long as the curse 
of work clings to man, he will see beautv only 
in play. The capital of the most frugal com- 
monwealth inthe world burns up five thousand 
dollars a year in gunpowder, and nobody mur- 
murs. Provident Judas wished to utilize the 
ointment, but the Teacher would rather that it 
should be wasted in poem. 
x * * * * 

As for the ceremonies of the church, one need 
not waste time in seeing many of them. There 
is a dreary sameness in them, and one can take 
an hour here and an hour there, as it pleases 
him, just as sure of finding the same pattern as 
he would be in the first or last yard of a roll of 
printed cotton. For myself, I do not like to go 
and look with mere curiosity at what is sacred 
and solemn to others. To how many these Roman 
shows are sacred I cannot guess, but certainly 
the Romans do not value them much. I walked 
out to the grotta of Egeria on Easter Sunday, 
that I might not be tempted down to Saint Peter’s 
to see the mockery of poor Pio Nono’s benedic- 
tion. It is certainly Christian, for he blesses 
them that curse him, and does all the good 
which the waving of his fingers can do to people 
who would use him despitefully if they had the 
chance. I told an Italian servant she might have 
the day, but she told me she did not wish it. 

‘¢ But,” said I, * will you not go to receive the 
blessing of the Holy Father ?” 

“*No sir.” 

‘‘Do you not wish it ¥’ 

‘‘Not in the least: Ais blessing would do me 
no good. If I get the blessing of Heaven, it will 
serve my turn.” 

There were three families of foreigners in our 
house, and I believe none of the Italian servants 
went to Saint Peter’s thatday. Yet they common- 
ly speak kindly of Pius. I have heard the same 


phrace from several Italians of the working class. 
‘He is a good man,” they said, ‘‘ but ill-led.” 

What one sees in the streets of Rome is worth 
more than what one sees in the churches. The 
churches themselves are generally ugly. Saint 
Peter’s has crushed all the life out of architectu- 
ral genius, and all the modern churches look as 
if they were swelling themselves in imitation of 
the great Basilica. There is a clumsy magnifi- 
cence about them, and their heaviness oppresses 
you. Their marble incrustations look like a kind 
of architectural elephantiasis, and the parts are 
puffy with a dropsical want of proportion. There 
is none of the spring and soar which one may see 
even in the Lombard churches, and a Roman 
column standing near one of them, slim and 
gentlemanlike, satirizes silently their tawdry 
parvenuism. Attempts at mere bigness are ri- 
diculous in a city where the Colosseum still yawns 
in crater-like ruin, and where Michel Angelo 
made a noble church out of a single room in 
Diocletian’s baths. 

Now as to what one sees in the streets, the 
beggars are certainly the first things that draw 
the eye. Beggary is an institution here. The 
church has sanctified it by the establishment of 
mendicant orders, and indeed it is the natural 
result of a social system where the non-pro- 
ducing class makes not only the laws but the 
ideas. The beggars of Rome go far toward 
proving the diversity of origin in mankind, for 
on them surely the curse of Adam never fell. 
It is easier to fancy that Adam Vawrien, the first 
tenant of the Fool’s Paradise, after sucking his 
thumbs for a thousand years, took to wife Eve 
Faniente, and became the progenitor of this race, 


hundred and sixty-five days in the year were 
made feasts, sacred from all secular labor. Ac- 
cordingly they not merely do nothing, but they 
do it assiduously and almost with religous fervor. 
I have seen ancient members of this sect as con- 
stant at their accustomed street-corner as the 
bit of broken column on which they sat, and 
when a man does this in rainy weather, as rainy 
weather is in Rome, he has the spirit of a fanatic 
and martyr. 

It is not that the Italians are a lazy people. 
On the contrary, I am satisfied that they are 
industrious as far as they are allowed to be. 
But, as I said before, when a Roman does 
nothing, he does it in the high Roman fashion. 
A friend of mine was having one of his rooms 
arranged for a private theatre, and sent-for a 
person who was said to be an expert in the 
business, to do it for him. After a day’s trial, he 
was satisfied that his lieutenant was rather a hind- 





rance than a help, and resolved to dismiss him. 


to whom also he left a calendar in which three 
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‘¢What is your charge for your day’s services ?” 

*‘ Two scudi, sir.” 

‘¢Two scudi! five pauls would be too much. 
You have done nothing but stand with your 
hands in your pockets and get in the way of other 
people.” 

‘¢Lordship is perfectly right; but that is my 
way of working !” 

It is impossible for a stranger to say who may 
not beg in Rome. It seems to be a sudden mad- 
ness that may seize any one at the sight of a 
foreigner. You see a very respectable looking 
person in the street, and it is odds but as you 
pass him his hat comes off, his whole igure sud- 
denly dilapidates itself, assuming a tremble of 
professional weakness, and you hear the ever- 
lasting qualche cosa per carita. You are in doubt 
whether to drop a dajoccho into the next cardi- 
nal’s hat which offers you its sacred cavity in 
answer to your salute. You begin to believe 
that the hat was invented for the sole purpose of 
ingulfing coppers, and that its highest type is 
the great 7riregno itself, into which the pence of 
Peter rattle. 

But you soon learn to distinguish the estab- 
lished beggars, and to the four professions else- 
where considered liberal, you add a fourth for this 
latitude—mendicancy. Its professors look upon 
themselves as a kind of guild which ought to be 
protected by the government. I fell into talk 
with a woman who begged of me in the Colosseum. 
Among other things, she complained that the 
government did not at all consider the poor. 

‘* Where is the government that does ?” said I. 

“Eh gia! excellency, but this government 
lets beggars from the country come into Rome, 
which is a great injury to the trade of us born 
Romans. There is Beppo, for example; he is a 
man of property in his own town, and has a din- 
ner of three.courses every day. He has portioned 
two daughters with three thousand scudi each, 
and left Rome during the time of the Republic, 
with the rest of the nobility.” 

At first one is shocked and pained at the exhi- 
bition of deformities in the street. But by and 
by he comes to look upon them with little more 
emotion than is excited by seeing the tools of 
any other trade. The melancholy of the beggars 
is purely a matter of business, and they look 
upon their maims as Fortunatus purses, which 
will always give thema penny. A withered arm 
they present at you as a highwayman would his 
pistol; a gottre is a life-annuity; a St. Vitus- 





dance is as good as an engagement as prima 
ballerina at the Apollo; and to have no legs at 
all is to stand on the ‘best footing with fortune. 
They are a mefry race, on the whole, and quick- 
witted, like the rest of their countrymen. I 
believe the regular fee for a beggar is a quattrino, 
about a quarter of a cent, but they expect more 
of foreigners. A friend of mine once giving one 
of these tiny coins to an old woman, she deli- 
cately expressed her resentment by exclaiming, 
‘¢Thanks, signoria, God will reward even you!” 
A begging friar came to me one day with a sub- 
scription for repairing his convent. 

‘‘ Ah, but I am a heretic,” said I. 

“Undoubtedly,” with a shrug, implying a 
respectful acknowledgment of a foreigner’s right 
to choose warm and dry lodgings in the other 
world, as well as in this, ‘‘ but your money is 
perfectly orthodox.” 

Another favorite way of doing nothing is to 
excavate the Forum. I think the Fanientes like 
this all the better because it seems a kind of 
satire upon work, as the witches parody the 
Christian offices of devotion at their Sabbath. A 
score or so of old men in voluminous cloaks, shift 
the earth from one side of a large pit to the 
other, in a manner so leisurely that it is positive 
repose to look at them. The most bigoted anti- 
Fourierist might acknowledge this to be.attractive 
industry. One Conscript Father trails a small 
barrow up to another who stands leaning on a 
long spade. Arriving, he fumbles for his snuff- 
box and offers it deliberately to his friend. Each 
takes an ample pinch, and both seat themselves 
to await the result. If one should sneeze, he 
receives the felicita ! of the other, and, after al- 
lowing the titillation to subside, replies grazia! 
Then follows a little conversation, and then they 
prepare to load. But it occurs to the barrow- 
driver that this is a good opportunity to fill and 
light his pipe, and to do so conveniently he needs 
his barrow to sit upon. He draws a few whiffs, 
and a little more conversation takes place. The 
barrow is now ready, but first the wielder of the 
spade will fill Ais pipe also. This done, more 
whiffs and more conversation. Then a spoonful 
of earth is thrown into the barrow and it starts 
on its return. But midway it meets an empty 
barrow, and both stop to go through the snuff- 
box ceremonial once more, and to discuss what- 
ever new thing has occurred in the excavation 
since their last encounter. And so it goes on all 
day. 
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Never can we forget our first hearing of this 
mighty Irish chief, the last of the Milesian mo- 
narchs, not merely an orator, but a barbaric 
prince, ruling over barbarian millions—Daniel 
O’Connell. It was on a bright September morn- 
ing, in the year 1835, that we, at that time a 
newly-licensed preacher of the Word, left the 
little red-tiled village of Pitlessie, in Fife, where 
we had been discharging the duties of our call- 
ing, for Edinburgh, to be present at the O’Connell 
Festival. Every incident and step in that little 
journey lie before us still, as if they were in- 
scribed on canvas or sculptured in marble: such 
as the walk of some miles to the spot where we 
were to meet the stage, through the rustling fields 
of ripe corn; the ride on the top of the coach 
along the merry lands of Fife; the queer feel- 
ings with which we passed through Kirkaldy, re- 
peating to ourselves the words, ‘the lang toun, 
the lang toun, the lang toun o’ Kirkaldy,” and 
wondering if it were ever to come to an end; 
the emotion with which we saw again, after 
a long absence, the glories of that unrivaled 
Frith of Forth, which we had never seen before 
from the north side, with all its marvelous pro- 
montories, hills, and buildings, bathed in the 
softest and richest of autumn sunshine; our 
passage amid the afternoon hues of deepening 
splendor across the waters, and our entrance 
once more into that Modern Athens, which, 
though now it seems to us greatly changed, 
looked then like a picture of the New Jerusalem, 
adorned as a bride prepared for her husband, and 
covered in all its streets, and squares, and back- 
grounds, with 

“ The light that never was on sea or shore, 
The Consecration and the Poet’s Dream.” 

Arrived, we lost no time in securing what was 
the main desire of our heart at the time, a ticket 
for the O’Connell Dinner. A day or two had yet 
to elapse ere the period fixed for that entertain- 
ment, and this time we spent in intercourse with 
old friends, in revisiting all our favorite points of 
view about the city and neighborhood: the Cal- 
ton Hill, where we had reed Johnson’s “ Rasse- 
las ;” the half-moon battery on the castle, where 
we were once deep in the ‘Revolt of Islam,” 
when a great thunder-storm came up from the 
west, and shed some lurid drops on the more 
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lurid page; Salisbury Crags, whence we had 
seen again and again the day dying in sunset, as 
Smith would say, like Cesar wrapping his pur- 
ple and golden mantle around him as he fell (a 
scene once there we saw, which Smith has since 
exactly described in one of the most gorgeous 

passages in his ‘‘Life Drama”). These delight- . 
ful days passed like a swift, bright dream. At 
last, Thursday, the 17th of September, the day 
of the festival, dawned. It dawned in keen, but 
somewhat cold splendor. We were up early, and 
wandering with high expectations through the 
crowded streets; for, although it was autumn, 
Edinburgh was in flood, and the centre of all its 
multitudes and of all its material grandeurs was 
for the day Daniel O’Connell. Every group was 
talking of him, every eye we saw told thdt the 
soul within was thinking of him, either for or 
against, and you heard the very poorest, as they 
passed you, breathing his name. It was a sub- 
lime and affecting spectacle, to see what Carlyle 
has called the loyalty of men to their sovereign 
man! For O’Connell was, for the time, the real 
king, not only of Ireland, but of Scotland, nay, 

of Britain. It was arranged that, ere the dinner 
in the evening, there should be a preliminary 
meeting on the Calton Hill, where the greatest of 
out-of-door orators should appear in his own ele- 
ment, and have the blue sky for his canopy. It 
was the most imposing spectacle we ever witness- 
ed. We stood, in common with some hundreds 
more, on a platform, separated from the general 
crowd, and surrounding, at no great distance, 

the still more elevated spot on which O’Connell 
and a few of his committee and friends were sta- 

tioned. The day was clear and bright when he 

began his address. The scene, all who have 

stood on the Calton Hill can conceive; the 

couchant lion of Arthur Seat, and the ribbed 
granite of Salisbury Crags immediately behind ; 

the Bass, and North Berwick Law, in remoter 
distance eastward, insulting the sea; the Lomonds 
of Fife to the north, balancing the Pentlands on 
the south; the fair Frith winding up, through 
varied beauty and grandeur, toward Stirling and 
the Trosachs ; Edinburgh lying under the eye of 
autumn to the west, sombre and still; while, on 
the very verge of the horizon, the peaks of Ben 
Lomond, Ben Voirlich, and Ben Ledi, made us 
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aware of a stern primeval Presence calmly over- 
looking this page of modern life, completing the 
scene unto pictured harmony, and touching it 
with a tint of the Infinite. But few among that 
mighty multitude had an eye or a thought to 
spare to these accessories of the superb meeting, 
although, doubtless, they were unconsciously 
mingling with their thoughts, - 
“ Like some sweet, beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it.” 


all were too eagerly gazing on that one point to 
the eastward, where the hero of the day was ex- 
pected toappear. Byand by, first a hum among 
the multitude, then a sudden disparting of its 
wave, and then a cheer, loud, universal, and 
long-continued, announced that we was there. 
And quietly and suddenly as an apparition, up 
stood the Czar of Ireland, in the presence of 
fifty thousand Scotchmen, and of the grandest 
scenery in Scotland, tall, massive, clad in green, 
his bonnet girdled with gold—with those eloquent 
lips, and that indescribable eye of his. ‘* Will 
this immense multitude hear him ?”’ was a ques- 
tion we overheard asked by a gentleman, at Ren- 
toul of the ‘‘Spectator,” who was standing im- 
mediately before us. ‘‘They’ll hear his arms at 
least,” was the reply. The cheers had now sub- 
sided, and a death-like stillness obtained. After 
an address to him, which had been hurriedly 
read, he commenced his speech with a serene 
dignity and depth of tone which no language of 
ours can represent. His first words were, ‘‘ Men 
of Scotland, I have news for you, I have come to 
tell you the news. The Tories are beginning to 
repent that they have permitted the Reform Bill 
to be passed, and I believe their repentance is 
very sincere.” What struck us first about the 
address, was the simplicity of the style. It was 
just the after-dinner talk of a-gifted man, pro- 
duced to the ear of thousands, and swelled by 
the echoes of the hills. But such talk, so easy, 
so rich, so starred with imagery, so radiant with 
wit, and varying so freely and so quickly from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, from the stern to 
the gay, from coarse abuse to lofty poetry, from 
bitter sarcasm to mild insinuating pathos! What 
struck us next, were the slowness and excessive 
richness of his tones and cadences, Such a 
voice we never heard before or since. It seemed 
to proceed from lips of ivory. The tones were 
deep, lingering, long-drawn out, with sweetness 
and strength strangely wedded together in every 
vibration of their sound, The words, as he ut- 
tered them, ‘‘Red Rathcormac,” still ring in our 
ears. And then, Rentoul had prophesied truly ; 
his arms, as he kindled, seemed to become in- 
spired. Now he waved them both aloft over his 





head, now he shook one of them in the air, now 
he folded them, as if they had been eagles’ wings, 
over his breast, now he stretched them out im- 
ploringly to his audience, and it was all so 
thoroughly natural! His abuse and sarcasm 
were, as usual, exceedingly fierce, but accented 
by the music of his tones into a kind of wild 
harmony. He called Peel, we remember, ‘“ the 
greatest humbugger of the age, and as full of 
cant as any canter who ever canted in this cant- 
ing world.” Yet, mixed with all this truculence, 
there were passing gleams of truest pathos 
and poetry. He alluded to the glories of the 
scene around him in terms of enthusiastic admi- 
ration, and quoted—giving thereby a thrill to 
our hearts which we feel at this moment again 
there—the words of Scott in ‘‘ Marmion’”’— 


* Where is the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land?” 


About the middle of his speech the sky became 
overcast; a black cloud, with rain, hailstones, 
and a muttering of thunder, came over the as- 
sembly, and the thought occurred to us, ‘‘ what 
a catastrophe it were, and how the Tories would 
exult, did an arrow of lightning leap from that 
darkness, and slay O’Connell, in this the very 
culmination of his triumph?” But it passed 
away, and the September sun shone out again 
gloriously on the stalwort form of the Titan, who 
closed his speech by depicting the coming of a 
day when Ireland and Scotland should be recon- 
ciled, and when the ‘Irish mother” would soothe 
her babe to rest with 


** Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.” 


The effect of this touch at the time was inde- 
scribable, although, on reflection, we thought 
that a war-song, though the finest in the world, 
would be a strange lullaby for a child. The 
multitude, as he ended, seemed to heave out their 
feelings at one loosened heart, and, although 
there were tumultuous cheers, they seemed but 
a faint echo of the deepemotion. And, although 
the breaking up of a crowd is always intensely 
interesting, from the various sentiments and 
opinions expressed by the various groups, the 
sudden analysis of one imense body into its 
constituent parts, and the emblem supplied of the 
last awful separation which is to take place after 
the general judgment, yet we seldom mingled in 
any dissolving multitude with such emotion. 
Every one seemed not only pleased, but moved 
to the depths of his being, and filled, for the 
time at least, with an earnest determined pur- 
pose to prosecute the cause which the great 
orator had pled. 

The hour for dinner came. It took placein . 
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the Canonmills Hall. Good speeches were de- 
livered by Dr. Bowring, James Aytoun, Dr. James 
Brown, and others. But, compared to O’Connell, 
they seemed all schoolboys learning to speak in a 
juvenile debating society. His speech was not, 
of course, equal to that of the morning. It 
wanted the accessories. Instead of mountains, 
he was surrounded by decanters, and had wine- 
glasses before him, in place of seas! Yet it 
showed quite as much mastery. What struck 
you again about his style and manner, was its 
exquisite combination of ease and energy, of 
passion and self-command. Again, the basis 
was conversation, sud yet, on that basis, how 
did he contrive to build energetic, although 
unlogical thought, fierce invective, sarcasm which 
scorched like grape-shot, and touches of genuine 
imagination! We noticed the power with which 
he used the figure of interrogation. His ques- 
tions seemed hooks, which seized and detained 
his audience whether they would or no. His 
first sentence was, ‘‘I am not going to make you 
a speech—I am going to ask you a question— 
what brought you all here?” Altogether it was 
Titanic talk. Its very coarseness was not vul- 
gar, but resembled rather the coarseness of some 
mighty Tartar prince like Tamerlane. And then 
his voice! Again that wondrous instrument, 
which Disraeli admits to have been the finest 
ever heard in parliament, rolled its rich thunder, 
its swelling and sinking waves of sound, its quiet 
and soft cadences of beauty alternated with bass 
notes of grandeur, its divinely-managed brogue, 
over the awed and thrilled multitude, who gave 
him their applause at times, but far more fre- 
quently that ‘silence which is the best ap- 
plause.” We left with this impression—we have 
often heard more splendid spouters, more fluent 
and rapid declaimers, men who coin more cheers, 
men, too, who have thrilled us with deeper 
thought and loftier imagery; but here for the 
first time, is an orator in the full meaning and 
amplest verge of that term—totus, teres, et rotundus. 

This, indeed, we think was the grand peculi- 
arity of O’Connell. As an orator, he was artist- 
ically one. He had all those qualities which go 
to form a great speaker, united into a harmony, 
strengthened and softened into an essence, sub- 
dued into a whole. He had a presence which, 
from its breadth, height, and command, might 
be called majestic. He had a head of ample 
compass, and an eye of subilest meaning, with 
caution, acuteness, cajolery and craft mingling 
in its ray. He had the richest and best managed 
of voices. He had wit, humor, sarcasm, invec- 
tive, at will. He had a fine Irish fancy, flushing 
up at times into imagination. He had fierce and 
dark passions. He had a lawyer-like acuteness 





of understanding. He had a sincere love for his 
country. He had great readiness, and had also 
that quality which Demosthenes deemed so es- 
sential to an orator—action; not the leapings 
and vermicular twistings and contortions, and 
ventriloquisms and ape-like gibberings by which 
some men delight the groundlings and grieve the 
judicious, but manly, natural, and powerful 
action. And over all these faculties he cast a 
conversational calm, and this rounded off the 
unity, and made his varied powers not only com- 
plete in number, but harmonious in play. Hence 
he ‘moved altogether, when he moved at all.” 
Hence, while others were running, or leaping, or 
dancing, or flying with broken wing and con- 
vulsive effort, O’Connell was ‘content majestically 
to walk. Hence, while others were screaming, 
or shouting, or lashing themselves into noisy 
fury, O’Connell was simply anxious to speak, and 
to speak with. authority. A petitioner is loud 
and clamorous; a king may be quiet and low in 
utterance, and yet his very whispers be heard. 
On this hint O’Connell spake. For, unquestion- 
ably, a king he was among a peculiar people. 
Since Cromwell, or perhaps Burns, no man has 
been born in Britain whom nature did, by divers 
infallible marks, more distinctly destine, whether 
he were ever to be crowned or not, to be a mo- 
narch; to rule, whether with a sceptre or a sword 
or a tongue, great masses of men, than Daniel 
O’Connell. His very faults and errors had a 
princely air. His craft was ‘‘king-craft.” His 
early excesses and sins were royal in their gusto 
and extravagance. Liké* many a youthful mo- 
narch, he had blood on his hands; murder, or 
at least manslaughter, on his soul. The subtiety 
in his eye was that of a northern despot. And 
his high stature, his dignified carriage, and his 
massive brow, all seemed to bear the inscrip- 
tion—‘*‘ This man is made to reign.” 

Morally, we do not rate him high; for, as we 
may see afterward, he was false, reckless, and a 
self-seeker. But as a man of intellect and 
energy, or, at least, as a powerful popular force, 
we doubt if Ireland has yet produced his match ; 
and more than any other, is he her representa- 
tive man. The really great men of that country 
(we speak not so much of her writers or orators) 
have been Berkeley, Swift, Burke, and O’Con- 
nell. Berkeley, however, although an Irishman 
by birth, had little relationship with his birth- 
place in his feelings, predilections, or style of 
thought; he belonged not to Ireland, but to 
earth ;—rather he was the ‘‘ Minute Philoso- 
pher” of the Universe. Swift obtained vast 
power in Ireland through his talents and the 
terrible energy and desperation with which he 
wielded them; but although in it, he was not of 
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it. He hated his native land with a hatred only 
inferior to that with which he regarded the men 
in England who had compelled him to rusticate 
there; and of the Irishman there was little or 
nothing in his constitution; at best, he was only 
a dried specimen of the class—the gigantic fossil 
ofan Irishman. Burke’s universal genius carried 
him up clear and high above his native bogs, 
and made him free of 
“ Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms.” 

He left Ireland early; his soul, manners and 
mental habitudes had left it before, and never 
returned. But O’Connell, while not to be named 
with Berkeley in subtle thought; while not to 
be named with Swift, the Demon of Common- 
Sense, in inventiveness and satanic power, or 
with Burke in depth, comprehension, richness, 
and grandeur, excelled them all in his knowledge 
of his country, in his sympathy with it, in his 
determination to link himself with its fortunes, 
and in power of popular effect, not to speak of 
his religious creed, and of the influence it gave 
him over the minds of the ‘‘seven millions.” 
Just as certainly as Burns or Scott was the 
Genius of Scotland; the ideal of its powers, ten- 
dencies, weaknesses, and passions; the express 
image of most that was noble, and of much that 
was ignoble, in its idiosyncracy—so surely was 
Daniel O’Connell the express image of an Irish- 
man; the biggest beggar-man in a land of beg- 
gars; the calmest yet most powerful orator in a 
kingdom of eloquence; the craftiest scion of a 
crafty race; the most. self-seeking and the most 
patriotic of a people Who love ‘“‘the sod” and 
themselves with an identical affection. 

The moment that such a specimen of a land is 
matured, the principles and roots from which it 
sprang begin generally to fade away and expire. 
The best becomes the last specimen, The Scot- 
tish people were, so to speak, in labor for ages, 
till their Burns and their Scott appeared; and 
since, the men of genius they have produced, 


exeept T. Aird, have had little about them dis- 


tinctively national. O’Connell, too, the ‘‘Mem- 
ber for all Ireland,” is the last member for that 
strange county. His sons, it is well known, 
have degenerated from their parent. His ‘ Tail,” 
never very substantial, has become the ghost of 
what it was. His projects and plans have all 
been buried with that eloquent tongue, which 
made a hundred heaths and hills, as well as halls 
and senate-chambers to resound with their advo- 
cacy. His speeches, too, are defunct, or live 
only in mutilated abridgments, or in the memo- 
ries of those who felt that thrill they gave, which 
can never be printed, and never be forgotten. 

To dwell at length upon the faults of this 
extraordinary man’s eloquence, or of his career, 





is not necessary. Suffice it to remind our read- 
ers that his language was often blotted by per- 
sonalities, and his counsels marred by indiscre- 
tion; that he griped at the gains of patriotism 
with an avidity, an earnestness, and a perseve- 
rance which justified the general charges brought 
against him, and that special nickname in which 
his image stands up before the view of many as 
in a niche of shame; and that his last journey, 
to ‘“‘hide his head under the petticoats of the 
pope from the great Fact of Death which was 
coming upon him,” as Carlyle said of him, was 
nearly as foolish as for millions to confront 
eternity with bare head, blaspheming lips, and 
without either fear or hope, belief in the devil 
or in God, in the Antichrist or in the Christ. 
Nevertheless, nothing discovers to us ‘more the 
energy of O’Connell’s genius than his vitupera- 
tion. Witness his onset on Disraeli: unjust 
though that in many points was, yet it was so 
powerful, so refreshing, and so original, that you 
fancied the spirit of the author of the ‘ Legion- 
Club,” or of him who wrote the ‘Irish Avatar,” 
to have entered O’Connell for the nonce. It was 
a touch of genius worthy of Swift or of Byron, 
to call Disraeli the “lineal descendant of the 
impenitent thief.” All men, great and small, 
can call names. But there is the widest differ- 
ence between the vituperation of a porter and 
that of a poet—between a kick given by an 
ass from below and the stroke dealt by an angel 
from above. The one recoils from the object of 
assault and impinges upon the stupid assailant ; 
the other rests on the brow, the scar of an irre- 
sistible and supernal blow. The one strikes, the 
other strikes down. The one, to use the words of 
Christopher North, is ‘like mud thrown by a 
brutal boor on the gateway of some glorious 
edifice ;” the other is a flash of lightning from on 
high, which can neither be repelled nor replied to, 
but leaves a Cain-mark on the devoted brow, which 
may be its only passport into future ages, 

It may be asked, but what, after all, did this 
man, whose powers you rate so highly? What 
deliverance did he work on the earth? Did he 
even gain that beggarly ‘‘ Repeal of the Union” 
at which he aimed? And did he not do much to 
increase the hold of a dismal and degraded Lie 
upon the minds of his countrymen? Yea, 
verily, he did. Much of this is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. Daniel O’Connell was sent 
to teach us, and he has taught us some very im- 
portant lessons, altogether apart from that special 
line of political conduct to which he latterly de- 
voted his powers. First of all, he was one of 
the most determined, disinterested, and unwearied 
denouncers of slavery in all its forms and shapes, 
in all countries and climes, that our land has 
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ever witnessed. Here, certainly, he was in 
earnest, and here his word was with power. 


O’Connell’s invective excels Lord Brougham’s 
in directness, in heartiness, in raciness, and 
in imagination. The attacks of the noble lord, 
powerful as they were, resembled the abuse 
of Apemantus, clever, caustic, and keen; those 
of O’Connell, the sublime and fire-tipped utter- 
ances of Timon; the one never exceeded lofty 
passion—the other often rose into absolute poetry, 
showing thus the intense distinction between a 
mind of great talent, culture, and fire, and one 
of nearly equal talent, of much inferior culture, 
but of what the other wanted—a very high order 
of poetic genius. 

O’Connell, secondly, for ever demolished old 
Toryism. The energy of his assaults, the perti- 
nacity with which he returned to the charge, the 
bitter sarcasms by which he scorched and wither- 
ed his opponents, and the mighty force derived 
from the ‘seven millions” whom fancy saw 
peopling the horizon behind him, all tended to 
abash the front of the then Tory idea, and to 
precipitate its long-projected transmigration into 
the form of Conservatism. Whatever else O’Con- 
nell failed to do, he did this, he impaled the old 
shape of political exclusivenes; he opened the 


‘doors of Parliament to the children of his people; 


he annihilated tithes, in their worst form; and 
he showed that the Milesian race, after centuries 
of degradation, could yet bear a man, before 
whom the proudest of their Saxon superiors were 
fain to quail, and who arrested the progress of a 
party to irresponsible and absolute power in 
Britain. 

Thirdly, he gave wholesome proof of the effect 
of perseverance. In 1828, the name of O’Con- 
nell was a name of reproach. His talents were 
underrated ; he was spoken of as a mere “‘ mob 
orator ;” his own kind of vituperation, only desti- 





tute of its vital force and burning genius, was 
applied to him without mercy; every small pro- 
phet was predicting that, as soon as he entered 
Parliament he was sure to ‘find his level.” In 
1830, he became a senator; in 1831, he was 
listened to as the first orator in the House of 
Commons; and in 1835, as he stood on his proud 
pinnacle on the Calton Hill, he had become 
(Wellington not even at that time excepted) the 
most noticeable and powerful man in the country 
—the most loved by his friends, and the most 
dreaded by his foes. And had not some selfish 
elements mingled with his motives, and some im- 
prudences characterized his conduct, he had been 
as broad a benefactor to his kind, as he was a 
special deliverer to his caste. Non omnia pos- 
sumus omnes. Still, he has left behind him a re- 
putation so wide and wondrous, that we may 
almost call it fame. He has proved what a 
single man may, andmaynotdo. He has driven 
the notion of the capacities of individual power 
almost to its extreme point. Never, since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell, was there in Britain a 
man who exerted more power, who was more of, 
and who, on the whole, deserved more. to be, a 
monarch. The fact that he failed, instead of 
teaching us the lesson of his weakness, ought to 
teach us a lesson far more true, wide, and in- 
structive—this, namely, that all merely human 
power, unless supplemented from above, is ut- 
terly incapable to produce any result which shall 
deliver the world permanently from any one of its 
primal evils; and that, out of the broken frag- 
ments of the statue of an O’Connell, we should pro- 
ceed, as out of all similar half-finished or totally- 
wrecked structures, to rear a shapelier fabric, 
and to inscfibe upon it no earthly name, past, 
present, or to come, but the simple and sublime 
words, “To the coming One, even Jesus, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth, who shall come, 


| will come, and will not tarry !” 
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SONNET.—HEBE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Waar peccadillo was the moving cause 
Of thy dismissal from the courts on high? 
Did Jove’s all-seeing, ever-wakeful eye 
Discern in thee neglect of any laws 
That his cupbearers wont were to observe? 
Or did thy golden tresses, beauty rare, 
Excite the envy of the queens who were 





Partakers of the feast. Did he deserve 
Thee, Hebe! beauteous goddess, to supplant, 
Who by the Thunderer’s eagle carried up, 
Bears now to gods and goddesses the cup 
_ Of nectar, lymph divine? The why we can’t 
Discover Error, or, perchance, a slip, 
Has made heaven’s bird from Ganymede’s goblet sip. 
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THE HEADSMAN’S SACRIFICE. 


BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Noruina, save the balmy breath of flowers, 
can be compared for softness and that voluptuous 
charm that fills all the senses completely, to the 
chimes that bathe the city of Antwerp in melody, 
when the cathedral bells are in motion. When 
the air is bland and the dawn just at its first 
blush, the full mellow sound of these bells give 
the listening sense a sweeter foretaste of heavenly 
music than any thing we ever knew in this life. 

The Antwerp chimes have another significance, 
holier and more solemn than their melody. They 
are the first voices that call to prayer, earlier 
even than the birds of heaven, earlier than the 
first golden arrow shot forth by the sunrise. 

The rich hear these chimes as they listen to 
music in their dreams. They float above their 
pillows, and whisper among the heavy drapery 
that beclouds their couches. But the poor— 
those who snatch the prayer moment from a 
stinted allowance of rest after toil—to them it 
is an angel-voiced summons to the renewal of 
life. The mean couch is abandoned, the poverty- 
stricken garments put on, and every alley and 
squalid side-street pours forth its quota of human 
life into the dewy morning. 

It seemed on the morning we write of as if 
the cathedral were the great living heart of the 
city—those bells its pulses, and the stream of 
humanity passing in and out the vital fluid, re- 
tiring at stated periods from the veins and arte- 


_ries of the city—for when that city awoke every 


step was bent toward the great square, at one 
side of which the cathedral stands. Before the 
artisan or the laborer began his toil, he sought 
the religious shade of that beautiful edifice, and 
there with his knees upon the cold stone, and 
his face turned altar-wise, satisfied his soul with 
a whispered prayer-breath of perfume from the 
censors and a draught of delicious music from 
the choir. z 

There is something sad and touching in the 
sight of a European people thus gathered at 
dawn or nightfall around the ancient shrines of 
their religion. Unlike the usual precedence of 
life, the sons of toil and of sorrow come first. 
Those whom the bell-chimes find wakeful in their 
tears come with their dim eyes to the altars of 





the cathedral. Those who look forward to no 
release from the treadmill of existence, which 
only yields bread and that grudgingly, creep to 
their work through the folding-doors of the cathe- 
dral. The happy come late ; after being charmed 
and lulled into luxurious dreaminess, by the 
chiming music, they saunter forth when the altars 
are dim with incense, and the worn pavements 
are lighted up by gorgeous sunbeams that pene- 
trate the stained windows, and pour their slug- 
gish prayers on the clouds of incense consecrated 
by the tears anil sighs of those who have pre- 
ceded them. 

But with this class, as yet, we have nothing 
to do; our story carries us among the toil-worn 
and the grief-stricken that sought the cathedral 
one summer morning just after daylight, when 
the bells had been filling Antwerp with their 
sweet voices full twenty minutes. 

The altars were lighted, and pale clouds of 
incense floated hazily above them. The dim 
naives and lateral aisles half in gloom, half filled 
with struggling light, were haunted by worship- 
ers. The marble pavement was darkened with 
kneeling forms, while consecrated tapers drearily 
lighted up their pale, patient’ faces. In the 
whole crowd there was not a cheerful or happy 
face. Yet the music above them was enough to 
wake smiles on the face of an angel. 

When this throng was most wrapped in deyo- 
tion, a young girl came quickly through a side- 
door that opens from the square to the'transept, 
where Rubens’ great picture of ‘“‘ The Descént 
from the Cross” hangs. 

Very young and beautiful was this girl, and 
not of the class that usually meet for prayer so 
early in the morning. Her garments, too, were 
of richer material than any that surrounded her, 
and bore that indescribable grace which high 
birth and custom gives to all material appear- 
ances of rank. But her dress of rich purple 
was half concealed by a black silk mantle, 
gathered closely about her. The hood drawn 
hurriedly over that fair young head was partly 
dragged back by the abundance of fair tresses, 
that had been so carelessly knotted behind the 
head that they were getting loose, deranging the 
silken hood with their golden weight. 
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The transept was dim, but in the gush of light | 


that came with her through the door—as the old 
artists flooded their angels—you could see that 
tears had already stained those pale young 
cheeks that morning, for dim shadows lay be- 
neath her large azure eyes, and there was that 
tremulous motion about the mouth which we see 
in a patient little child, when it strives with 
all its puny might to hold back rebellieus 
grief. 

She paused a moment by the door, gave a 
hurried glance along the groups that dimmed 
the transept, and then walked forward very 
quickly, but with a tread so light that no wor- 
shiper was disturbed by her passing, more than 
he would have been by a broken lily floating by 
on the wind. 

She did not stop to search among those per- 
sons who were gathered in groups, but cast an 
eager glance at every solitary worshiper in her 
way. Evidently with a fresh disappointment 
crossing her each moment, the girl passed on 
with scarcely a pause till she reached the great 
naive. Here, like a lost angel standing between 
the broad wings of the cross, she halted, looking 
to the right, the left, and down, as it were, to 
the foot of that mystic emblem, shadowed forth 
dimly in the architecture of the edifice. Many 
kneeling figures met her disappointed search, 
old men bowed to the pavement as much by age 
as devotion, young girls drawing mysteriously 
together at the side altars, and men of all classes 
wrapped, sombre and unmindful of her. 

A look of indescribable anguish swept across 
her forehead as those almost wild eyes were 
withdrawn in disappointment, first from one 
direction, then from another. At last the girl 
drew her mantle suddenly upward, buried her 
face in it, and drawing toward a pillar began 
to weep. 

No one noticed her; people who had tears to 
shed often brought them to that sacred place, 
and they excited no wonder. It was this isola- 
tion among so many fellow-beings that struck 
the girl with a more forcible pain. She slowly 
dropped the mantle from her face, and with a 
languid, hopeless air moved toward one of the 
lateral aisles, searching it as she had other por- 
tions of the cathedral, but every glance was 
given through a mist of tears; the poor girl, 
with the quick impulse of youth, which thinks 
all lost which does not come at once, searched 
on without a hope of finding the person on whom 
every hope of her young life rested. 

It seemed as if she were doomed to this great 
disappointment, how great no one knew save the 
poor’ creature herself—for though she threaded 
every aisle and gazed down every vista, it was 
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always to pass on with the same hushed step 
and weary sigh. 

At last her wanderings brought her back to 
the transept, and as if utterly exhausted and 
hopeless, she sunk upon her knees before that 
sublime embodiment of divine suffering, ‘‘Ru- 
ben’s Descent from the Cross.” She had no 
strength, no hope on earth, nothing but the 
great mercy of Him whose human sufferings 
were typified on that immortal canvas, could 
help her now. Her hands were clasped beneath 
the black folds of her mantle. Her hair had at 
last given way, and fell in golden masses on her 
shoulders, carrying the hood with it. She heeded 
it not, her soul had found a strange comfort in 
that picture of lifeless suffering. Her tears 
stood still in her eyes and on her pale cheeks. 
Awe at the embodiment of sufferings so much 
more sublime than hers checked her very breath. 
She had seen the picture a hundred times before, 
but never with this solemn depth of reverence, 
never with that keen appreciation of the divine 
suffering that filled her soul now. 

In every life there is a season when the great 
depths of the soul break up, fertilizing the 
nature as rich floods enrich the banks they 
overflow. If any thing, external, can produce 
this strange transfiguration, it must be the 
picture before which Nina prostrated herself. 
The suffering is all passed. The stillness of 
death broods over every thing. The hush of 
exhausted emotion lies on those living faces up- 
turned toward the dead Christ. Where lies the 
mysterious effect of that picture—is it that so 
much is left to retrospection?. Is it that the 
shadows, the mysterious revelations of a fore- 
gone pain so’ truly written upon the dead Christ 
awe the imagination more than the material, 
existing pang impresses the sense? 

Nina, amid all her grief, was hushed into 
solemn tenderness before The Christ. Her very 
tears seemed sacrilegious, her breath too loud 
in that presence: Thus she remained wrapped in 
a sort of chill trance during some moments. 
But there is no slumber so deep for a woman’s 
soul, no trance so absorbing, that one human 
footstep cannot break it. Nina started to her 
feet, and feeling hastily for her hood, stepped a 
pace or two forward, her features all eager and 
white, her lips parted, but without the power to 
speak. : 

The person who stood before her was in his 
earliest manhood, slender, and delicately formed 
in sinew and limb, but with a look of earnest, 
nay, intense character in his young face, far more 
mature than the features upon which it was re- 
vealed. He was dressed as a student of the 
academy which at that time held an imposing 
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place in the estimation of all men of genius in 
Germany. His student’s cap had been removed 
on entering the cathedral, and this left his fine 
features revealed, while the cap was clutched 
eagerly in his hand, as if some fierce agitation 
was wreaking itself thus upon the harmless thing. 

Nina saw how pale he was, and that great 
drops of perspiration came rolling down his 
white forehead, from beneath the curls that 
shadowed it. It was this that held her dumb 
and filled those blue eyes with such questioning 
anguish. 

‘* He has returned then!” she said at last. 

He saw her lips move, and knew the question 
she could not articulate, save in a hoarse whisper. 

“Come this way, Nina. We shall find some altar 
where no one else cares to kneel. Come, my poor 
Nina,” 

“Thy poor Nina! alas it is so then,” whisper- 
ed the girl, folding her mantle close, and prepar- 
ing to follow him down one of the lateral aisles. 

He did not answer, but turned and trod rapidly 
along the pavement, and she, like a pale shadow, 
followed him in silence. 

At length she paused close by a remote altar, 
and leaning heavily upon the railing, murmured 
through her white lips— 

‘‘Oh, Alexander, I can bear up no longer, tell 
me here!” 

The young man looked around as if still re- 
solved to pass further, for the figure of a man 
muffled in an old brown cloak lay almost pros- 
trate before the altar, silent and still, as if wrap- 
ped in prayer. ~ But Nina was trembling in every 
limb, and he saw that in truth she could not 
walk another step. 

**Speak in French, Nina,” he said, addressing 
her in that language. ‘See you not there is some 
one else at the altar.” 

Poor fellow, it was a natural weakness, he 
hovered around the painful subject, but shrunk 
from touching it. 

**T know it all, Alexander,” she answered, in 
the sweet foreign tongue, ‘‘but my poor heart 
will not quite believe till the sorrow is spoken in 
words. Let it be in the French tongue. Our 
own should have no power to shape so great a 
cruelty into words.” 

‘‘The holy father has returned,” said the 
young man. ‘I stood by his gate all last night, 
hoping to bring thee good tidings before dawn. 
He was delayed, and arrived drearily, travel-worn 
and heart-sore, but a half-hour agone. I knew 
thou wouldst be waiting here, and came at 
once—but, oh my Nina, with evil tidings!” 

‘‘T knew it,” said the young girl, gasping out 
the words, and growing whiter and whiter as she 
sunk to the pavement. ‘Oh, I am dying!” 








There was a motion of the old cloak, and for 
an instant there appeared from beneath its folds 
a masked face, and a pair of dark eyes, full of 
intense compassion were turned upon the young 
pair. 

The student was all unconscious of this, for 
when Nina sunk, so like a crushed flower to his 
feet, he fell upon his knees beside her, and wait- 
ing in mute anguish for the pang which had smitten 
her to pass away, for he had no hope or comfort 
to give, and the sacredness of the place withheld 
him from supporting her as he would have done 
in the open air. _ 

At length the poor girl struggled upward till 
she grasped the altar-railing, and leaning her 
head upon it, said, in a low, dreary voice— 

‘‘Now tell me, Alexander, while I kneel thus 
at God’s footstool, am I an orphan—will it be to- 
morrow ?” 

The young man let his forehead fall upon the 
railing beside her, and answered—* The emperor 
refuses every thing, even the slightest delay.” 

“Did the holy father see him face to face?” 
she said. 

‘* Yes, face to face.” 

** And plead with him ?” 

‘Aye, as if his own soul had been in the 
balance.” 

*¢ And still he would not have mercy ?” 

‘*None, but reproved the holy man sharply for 
daring to interfere.” 

‘Woe, woe!” murmured the girl; and for a 
little time she remained silent, with a sort of 
numbness creeping over her. 

The face had disappeared within the old cloak, 
but at these words—‘‘ woe, woe’’—a shiver ran 
through its folds, and a low murmur was: heard 
from underneath, as if a soul were in painful 
tumult beneath it. ‘‘And must it even be thus 
—my father. Alexander, Alexander, can no- 
thing save him?” 

‘¢Listen, Nina, I had a thought at one time to 
attempt a rescue at the scaffold. We have brave 
fellows in the academy.” 

‘But, but, would they?” almost shrieked the 
young girl, starting to her feet with a wild grasp 
at the railing. 

‘I tried them, but our number is too small. 
The authorities have ordered out double the usual 
number of troops. The baron was a favorite 
with the people of Antwerp. A rescue is feared, 
and they are prepared.” 

‘‘ My father, my father!” broke from Nina, in 
a plaintive cry. ‘Oh, if they would but take 
me, his miserable, miserable child instead.” — 

‘‘Or me,” cried the youth, lifting his fine eyes 
to a picture of the nativity over the altar. The 
holy mother knows I would give it for his sake, 
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and for thine, my beloved, though it does seem 
that heaven with all its angels would be dark 
and sad without thee by my side to share it.” 

«‘ Is there no hope, none ?” cried the poor girl, 
strengthened into fresh anguish under his werds. 
‘‘Oh, Alexander, how readily wouldst thou and 
I mount that scaffold to-morrow in his stead. 
Together thou knowest we could be happy in any 
world, so our death saved him in this. Surely 
the emperor might take our two young lives for 
one that is half worn out with time, and many a 
hard pang, for this is not the first time, my Alex- 
ander, that tyranny has been busy with its red 
hand in our house. Not twenty years agone, my 
uncle, my father’s only brother, perished as he 
must on this terrible morrow—save that the 
murder was done in-doors. He disappeared from 
his dungeon, but the Headsman of Antwerp en- 
tered that dungeon the night before, in his mask 
and blood-red dress.” 

‘* And it was this that made thy father so sad 
at times, even in his greatest prosperity.” 

‘* Truly it was, for never did brothers love each 
other so tenderly. Again and again have I heard 
my father say that his own life had been poured 
forth like water, could its waste have bought that 
brother off from a single pang.” 

They did not hear it, but a low prolonged sob 
broke from beneath the brown cloak, that some 
how had crept nearer to them, and it shook as if 
the wind were passing through its folds. 

‘“*Oh!” said Nina, dulling the sense of her 
father’s danger with the eager love with which 
she dwelt on his virtues; ‘‘this brother must 
have been brave and good, thus to live in his 
great heart so long. It was this, my Alexander, 
that left so many gray hairs upon his temples. 
I never remember him otherwise, for it happened 
before I was born; but all this sorrowful frost 
came in one week.” 

‘It was not strange,” said the young man. 
“T feel as if my own hair would be white as 
snow before another day and night.” 

‘I think,” whispered Nina, leaning toward 
him, with a strange smile, as if she felt both awe 
and pleasure in the thought. “I think that my 
heart will never bear'the pang which whitens the 
head so quick. It will break at once.” 

“Nina,” said the young man, “it is a wild 
hope, and I did not think to mention it, but now 
that all else is gone, let me tell thee even my 
weakest thought.” 

Nina looked at him with an eager glance. 

‘*There is one man in the world, Nina, whom 
I love better than the holy father who has, thou 
knowest, always been my guardian and temporal 
father.” 

‘‘One that you love better than Father Jo- 
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seph,” said the girl amazed, ‘‘ and never spoke of 
him before.” 

‘Tt was his wish, my Nina, and at all times a 
wish from him was sacred tome. I know not how 
or why this man first became interested in my 
poor fortunes, but since I was ten years old, or 
thereabout, he has been a sort of spirit presence 
to me, divining, as it were by intuition, the 
seasons of my grief, and always appearing sud- 
denly, mysteriously even; for he most frequently 
comes at night and unannounced, to give me com- 
fortand aid. When I first met thee, my beloved, 
here at thy morning prayers, more beautiful than 
the saints thy pure soul worshiped, my heart 
was filled with disquietude, not the sweet unrest 
brought by gazing on thy beauty, but it was 
saddened with the thought that thou wert so 
far above my hopes; that thou, so endowed with 
loveliness by God, wast also lifted up so far above 
the poor student by birth and worldly substance. 
In the depth of my trouble this man appeared 
suddenly in my chamber at midnight, and gave 
me such counsel as won favor with the noble 
baron, and lifted me above all the high-born 
youths of Antwerp that were aspiring to thy love. 
Dost thou remember how it was, Nina, that thy 
father received the homeless student when he 
dared to worship thee?” 

‘‘He was so good—my noble father,” said the 
girl, with sad animation. ‘Often have I heard 
him say thy genius and truth were of more value 
in his estimation than rank or gold, besides he 
cared for thee so much for other reasons, as if 
his poor daughter’s soul looked through his eyes, 
he would say thou wert of such noble presence ; 
that never since his brother was a.young man of 
thy age, had he seen a youth that so truly came 
up to his own estimate of what God intended his 
own image should become. I sometimes thought 
that thy presence reminded him of this martyr 
brother.” 

‘¢ And yet he never mentioned him to me!” 

‘Nor often to any one. But after thou wert 
gone I ever marked that a more gentle sadness 
would settle upon him; he grew more tender, 
more silent too, as was his habit when any thing 
brought the remembrance of that brother to his 
mind.” 

‘‘ And that brother, what was his fault ?” 

“That of my own dear father,” replied the 
girl. He dared to think for himself with regard 
to the rights of his race. He dared to speak 
those opinions freely to the nobles and the peo- 
ple. ‘They tortured this into treason. Both 
brothers suffer for opinions more generous 
than the emperor dares encourage. He calls 
them seditions, and punishes them as crimes.” 

“It is strange that Father Joseph never 
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mentioned this, he who seems in a way linked 
with the history of your house,” said the young 
man, 

‘It is strange,” replied the girl. ‘That my 


‘father never mentioned it arose doubtless from 


the pang which must ever follow a memory so 
fraught with grief; but Father Joseph, he who 
was confessor to my uncle, surely he must have 
dropped some hint of the tragical history, in all 
the time that thou wast with him in the convent.” 

«It is strange,” answered the student thought- 
fully, “‘but now that I have learned this sad 
event, my heart turns more hopefully to my 
strange friend, the man I spoke of. Never did 
he appear to me that some great obstacle to my 
hopes was not swept aside, as with an invisible 
power—never have I had a great wish that it 
was not accomplished, as I found, by the mira- 
cle of his presence.” 

‘Oh, find him—find him! When all else fails 
let us follow this wild hope. It may be that our 
Holy Mother has put the thought in thy heart, as 


she witnesses our terrible sorrow.” Nina lifted 


her eyes reverently to the benign face of the 
Virgin, who looked down upon them from over 
the altar as she spoke. 

** Alas! I know not where to seek him,” was 
the sad reply. ‘‘He comes and goes like sha- 
dows upon the wall of my room. When I least 
expect him he sometimes stands before me, 
mild, sad, and with a look in his eyes that makes 
my heart pause in its pulsation, for it seems as 
if I were in the presence of some profound and 
holy sorrow. I have felt thus while looking upon 
the lifeless Savior yonder, from whose mortal 
remains even death could not wrest the divinity, 
but never before other mortal man.” 

‘* And canst thou not summon him? Surely if 
sorrow can bring him to thee, ours is enough to 
win down an angel from heaven,” said Nina. 

*“‘T know not where to seek; no man in Ant- 
werp has ever seen him, that I can learn, save 
myself. I have inquired often, but find no one 
who can recognize my account of the face, and 


yet it is one that should win notice anywhere, 


so marble pale, so full of solemn sweetness. 
Turn those eyes away, my Nina, for I see them 


now evincing the same sorrowful sadness thet’ 


I have marked in his.” 

‘It is the light of my coming orphanage,” 
said Nina, with a faint shudder. 

‘Not yet—not yet, my Nina, will we despair. 
To-night I will pass watching in my room. 
Hitherto my sorrows have brought this strange 
being to my side before they were uttered. Ever 
since I left the religious house where the first 
years of my life were spent, it has been thus 
with him. Let us kneel down here before the 





Holy Mother, and pray that in this our terrible 
strait, he will not fail to come.” 

They knelt down together and in silence, but 
never did a prayer so earnest or so sublimated 
with the very poetry of faith, ascend to the 
throne of God. Their eyes were uplifted to the 
Virgin, and up from the depths of their young 
souls came a silent cry for help, help! 

Then the prostrate figure, shrouded in the 
brown cloak, arose with great caution, ahd was 
about to depart; but strong emotion, or some 
other cause seemed to have deprived him of all 
strength; he staggered, fell forward upon his 
knees, and his cloak dropped off. The mask 
upon his face trembled, and his raiment was a 
dull, lurid red. The noise that he made startled 
the young couple from their devotions. Their 
eyes simultaneously turned from the tranquil face 
of the Virgin to that masked figure. Their lips 
grew cold as marble, their eyes dilated with hor- 
rid fear, and they both cried out as if the same 
pang shot through them both. 

“The Headsman! Oh, Holy Mother, is this 
thy answer ?” 

CHAPTER II. 

The city was unusually tumultuous that night. 
Knots of artisans gathered before the beer-houses 
eagerly talking over the expected execution. 
Men and women made appointments for the next 
day, as if some great festival were at hand. In 
the Place de Meer, many of the better order 
might be seen gathered in knots in the shadows 
flung from the gables of those fine old mansions 
that gave to this street its air of antique gran- 
deur, all talking together in low and earnest 
voices. Every where might be found evidences 
of some great and unusual excitement that 
spread through all classes, and seemed to fill the 
very atmosphere with gloom. 

Along one of the most retired streets, and 
forcing his way through the gloomy groups that 
obstructed his progress that night, was a shadow- 
like old man, in priest’s garments, and followed 
by a younger person, evidently of the church, who 
carried beneath the folds of his gown, the holy 
appliances used at the last sacrament. This man, 
whose face was almost concealed by his cowl, 
followed close upon the priest, who, muffled in 
his black garments, moved through the throng 
with a more rapid step than seemed befitting to 
his solemn errand or sacred character. 

‘‘It is Father Paul going at this time of night 
to administer extreme unction to his prisoner,” 
muttered the crowd, as the holy man passed 
through them. ‘‘He has been father confessor 
to that proud family since he first took orders 
many years ago.” 
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‘¢ Methinks he seems in great haste,” observed 
a stout burgher, whose garments had been brush- 
ed by the black gown of the priest; ‘‘and takes 
a strange way to the prison—see, he turns down 
yon alley, and that leads another way!” 

‘“‘Yes,”’ answered a young woman, who came to 
the door in which the burgher had ensconced his 
stout form, bearing in her hand a can of foaming 
beer, which the man had ordered by a sign, as he 
was talking. ‘ But, then, if yon alley leads not to 
the prison, it is a close neighbor to it, in one 
sense. Know that the Headsman of Antwerp 
always comes from thence, when he is arrayed 
for his death work !” 

‘Indeed, and is it yonder the fiend makes his 
den ?’’ rejoined the man, drawing in the breath 
with which he had been blowing the foam from 
his beer with a deep sough, and turning a furtive 
glance toward the dark mouth of the alley, through 
which the priest had disappeared. ‘“‘ Whew! but 
the air grows heavy as we talk of him, and thy 
beer, woman, as I am an honest burgher, has a 
taste of blood at the bottom. Has the headsman 
ever drank from thy can?” 

‘‘Nay, would you ruin the character of my 
house, by talk like this?” replied the woman, 
casting an anxious look toward some customers 
who sat drinking at a table within. ‘‘ The Heads- 
man of Antwerp beneath my roof! why, at the 
very sight of his blood-red uniform -and black 
mask, every creature within the house would 
run and hide himself!” 

‘‘Then have you never seen him without the 
mask, dame?” inquired the man almost in a 
whisper. : 

‘‘Who ever did? who in all Antwerp, ever saw 
the executioner without his mask ?” 

‘‘Hush! who is that? Surely his face was 
very dark !” whispered the man, seizing his com- 
panion by the arm, and drawing her within the 
door, as a muffled figure rushed hastily by, and 
disappeared in the neighboring alley. 

‘‘Poh! it was but the shadow of his hat; the 
face was a handsome enough face—and young, 
too. I would you had been in less haste to block 
up the door, neighbor; he might have been 
athirst for aught we know !” 

“‘ Athirst! like enough. It seems asif thoughts 
of the execution brought a hankering for good 
liquor. §o fill my can again, and I will drink 
it within. These black shadows gliding in and 
out, seq to render the malt bitter. Come in, and 
let us close the door!” 

While this dialogue was passing at the beer- 
house, the priest, who had given rise to it, paused 
before one of the low and dilapidated buildings 
with which the alley was crowded, and, without 
knocking, entered a narrow passage, from whence 





a flight of steps wound upward into the darkness, 
Up and up, till he reached a small apartment in 
the gable, glided the holy man, followed like a 
magnified shadow by the heavy figure of the 
monk. The priest paused before this apartment, 
and directing his attendant to remain without 
till he should be summoned, lifted the latch and 
entered. 

It was a small room, lighted by one narrow 
and pointed window, high up from the floor, 
and shooting like an arrow-head into the unequal 
roof. There was little furniture in the chamber ; 
but that little, though cumbrous and old, had 
been peculiarly rich in the day of its construc- 
tion. A few houses of the old nobility still pre- 
served these ancient and magnificent relics of 
past grandeur. But among the cjtizens, and 
more especially in that squalid neighborhood, 
articles so rare and precious might have been 
subjects of wonder, had any inhabitant of the 
place ever been known to enter that chamber. 

Near a small table, black with age and rich 
with heavy sculptures, stood a lamp of antique 
bronze. This formed a knot of serpents, whose 
grotesque convolutions made the base, and from 
whose open jaws, yellow and rich with gold, 
shot forth threads of fire that seemed almost like 
the subtle venom of the reptile, shooting to- 
gether in a faint luminous mass, that scarcely 
revealed the broken outlines of other objects 
equally rich and curious. 

By the table, with his pale forehead bathed 
in the unearthly light, sat the man whom we 
saw fall before the altar at the cathedral. But 
now his mask was off, and his face wholly re- 
vealed; a benign expression sat on his thin 
features; an air of languid suffering hung around 
his tall and stooping form; but in the large 
brown eyes that were uplifted as the priest en- 
tered, there shone something of stern and solemn 
strength, that seemed at variance with the shrink- 
ing feebleness that his air and countenance be- 
spoke. 

When he saw the priest the old man arose and 
bent his head reverently, leaning meantime one 
hand upon the table. For a moment the priest 
seemed surprised; but a well pleased expression 
followed the first look, and he came toward the 
table almost smiling. 

‘‘ Father, you will deem it strange that I sent 
for you at this time of the night!” 

‘No, not strange, knowing what I do for the 
morrow. This is a fearful trial, my poor friend |” 
and a faint shudder crept through the frame of 
that holy man. 

The holy man looked earnestly in the face of 
his friend, and it seemed in the pale light as if 
a smile flitted across his lips; still it could not 
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be. In his terrible situation how could that old 
man smile? Thus it was that the priest rea- 
soned, as he sat down by the table, and shaded 
his eyes from the gleam of those bronzed ser- 
pents, thinking that it had deceived his sight. 

‘‘T expected the summons, and without it 
should have come; but there must have been a 
mistake. I was desired to be in preparation to 
administer the last sacrament; but here it can- 
not be required,” said the holy man, relieved, 
and yet wondering to find his friend so well. 

*¢ And you have come prepared, I trust,” was 
the mild reply. 

*‘One of our brotherhood remains without, 
prepared to aid me in the solemn service.” 

‘Send him back to thy holy home, father; 
that which I require in preparation for the long 
journey would I take from no hands but thine,” 
said the old man solemnly. ‘‘Thou, my only 
friend on earth, shall be the last to speed his 
soul heavenward. I pray thee send the good 
monk away!” 

The priest went out, and directly heavy foot- 
steps were heard descending the stairs, It was 
not till the street-door closed that the holy man 
returned to the chamber. Its inmate had moved 
a little; and when the priest sat down the thin 
hand of the old man dropped upon his, and the 
two sat looking upon each other with a steady 
and mournful gaze. The old man spoke first. 

‘¢ He must die!” 

‘“‘He must die!” answered the priest; ‘all 
that human effort can effect has been tried in 
vain.” 

*¢ And the judges, the emperor, knowing—all 
knowing that he was the friend of my bosom— 
that the same blood beats in our veins, they will 
not relent. This hand they doom to its fearful 
task again. They have no pity—no mercy!” 

**None!” replied the priest, covering his eyes ; 
‘Fall that human eloquence could urge did I say 
to move them, but they seemed as deaf men.” 

*¢ They knew from the first that this—the last 
victim of our house—was the son of my father’s 
brother; and yet relented not. They ‘claim the 
last strength of this feeble hand to shed my own 
blood, and think that I will doit. Twenty years 
Should have done its work upon the stubborn 
heart! Father, father! did I purchase my poor 
life for the privilege of watching my son from 
a distance—of protecting his childhood—of—of— 
Do—do they think I would pay this fiend’s price 
now, when I can feel the life ebbing from me, 
drop by drop, like grains of sand from the glass 
that seeks but a moment to complete its hour. 
Father, thou hast much knowledge of bodily ills, 
with all that appertains to the spiritual man, 
lay thy hand here, and say how long, according 








to God’s own time, this poor frame could totter 
along its pilgrimage ?” 

The old man knelt down before the priest as 
he spoke, and taking the holy man’s hand, drew 
aside his vestments and laid the palm upon his 
heart. 

The priest turned pale, and visible terror 
swept over his features. After a little he re- 
moved his hand, and leant his ear close against 
the old man’s chest. Thus the two remained for 
the duration of a minute, in which a hush like 
that of death lay within the room, and the pul- 
sations of that poor heart might be heard, ebb- 
ing away with a weak, gurgling sound, as if 
every throb would be the last. 

The priest raised his head at length, and his , 
eyes met the questioning eyes of the old man, 
who smiled wanly, and said in a sweet, calm voice: 

‘* How long, father! how long?” 

‘* At any hour—at any moment!” 

‘You see, father,” said the old man, and the 
smile seemed to deepen and break down into the 
very depths of his soul; ‘‘ you see that God has 
mercy when man has none. Think you that 
this—” and the old man laid one pale hand upon 
his heart, ‘‘could nerve my arm to its task on 
the morrow without breaking ?” 

“No!” answered the priest, and he almost 
looked grateful for the thought. ‘Strong agi- 
tation—grief—fear—terror—nay, the slightest 
start of surprise, perchance, would quench the 
feeble life struggling there, as a puff of wind 
passing over this lamp.” 

“‘T thought so,” said the old man, and the 
holy light grew strong upon his face. ‘To- 
morrow, then, my old friend—to-morrow wilt 
thou claim of the Austrian tyrant the pledge 
that he gave with my life twenty years ago. 
Dost thou remember, old friend?” 

‘‘Do I remember! Had I a thousand lives, 
that day would never pass from my brain,”’ 
answered the priest. 

‘‘And my son; he isa brave, a noble youth. 
Tell me, is he not worthy the sacrifice ?—glo- 
riously worthy ?” 

Heavens! what a look of noble love kindled 
up the old man’s face! There was proud blood 
in his cheek then, glowing and warm, as if his 
poor heart were that moment pouring out its 
last drop of life ina gush of more than mortal 
affection. 

‘¢ He is a noble youth,” said the priest, catch- 
ing something of the old man’s enthusiasm. 

‘‘And he loves me—he loves the poor old 
man! Is it not so, my friend?” 

«Often, often has he said so, and that without 
one thought of the great cause that exists for 
his affection,” was the kind reply. 
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“IT know it—I knew it all the time,” and as 
the red went out from the old man’s cheek a 
heavy tear rolled slowly over the place it had 
warmed. The. priest also turned his face away, 
as if to avoid the sight. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” said the old man, ‘ to-morrow 
he will know that I was his father; he will weep 
then, but I shall not feel his tears.”’ 

‘‘Nay, it is possible—death may not follow 
so close as we think,” said the priest, with an 
effort. 

The old man shook his head, and smiled a 
wan, incredulous smile, asif he reproached his 
friend for disturbing a sweet hope. 

‘¢ Now,” he said, very gently, ‘‘now that I am 
certain death is so near—for I shall never see 
another sunset—thou wilt not refuse the last 
holy offices of the church. I would meet that 
which is sure to be, with composure worthy a son 
of the church—worthy the proud race to which 
I once belonged. Wilt thou listen to me, father?” 

As the headsman spoke he knelt down, meekly 

as an infant, before the priest, who bent his 
head, and the white faces of those two old men 
almost touched each other, and their gray hair 
mingled in the lamp-light. . What the heads- 
man said was in a low murmur, which went not 
beyond the ear that listened; but, though a 
human yoice might never reveal the secrets 
uttered in confession, much could have been 
gathered by a keen witness from the counte- 
nance of the priest. At first it was pale and 
solemnly tranquil, the eyg half veiled by its 
drooping lid and the thin lips calmly closed. 
But as the confession went on, you could see 
the glow of some vivid feeling spread over the 
high forehead—quick, eager flashes shot from 
beneath the half-shut eyelids, and those firm 
lips parted imperceptibly with an expression 
difficult to understand. 
* At last the murmured voice ceased, and the 
headsman lifted hisace with meek supplication 
in every lineament; he saw irresolution, and 
even awe upon the face usually unmoved by 
earthly passions. 

*¢ Father, friend, thou wilt not fail me now! 
Oh, grant me absolution !—give me thy blessing !”’ 

The priest drew gently back and shaded his 
features, while he mused silently with his own 
conscience. How far the friendship of former 
years, the brothers’ love that had linked those 
old men through life, prevailed over a stern 
sense of duty, none but the Great Searcher of all 
hearts can tell; but when the priest removed his 
hand, the features it had concealed were tremu- 
lous with human feeling; he laid his hand upon 
the head of his friend, and looked into his eyes 
till tears blinded them both. Then he bowed 





his lips to the old man’s forehead and kissed it, 
while their white lock mingled together. 

‘‘The Mother of Christ bless thee; the great 
God of Heaven bless thee, even as I do, my poor 
old friend |” 

As this blessing broke from his lips, the priest 
stood up, and lifting his clasped and trembling 
hands on high, added, ‘‘Oh, father, if thy servant 
is wrong, let the penalty fall on him, not on this 
long-suffering man !” 

A few minutes after, the priest stood up to go. 

‘*Net now,” he said, ‘‘ will I administer the 
last solemn rites to the dying; shall I not be 
near thee to the end?” ; 

Then the Headsman of Antwerp was left alone. 

After a little the noise of a slow, heavy foot- 
fall sounded on the winding stairs, and an elderly 
man, evidently belonging to the better class of 
domestics, entered the chamber. 

‘* Robert,” said the headsman, in a faint voice, 
for the scene through which he had just passed 
had, in truth, shaken the sands of his frail life 
fearfully, ‘‘ Robert, come hither, my old and 
faithful friend; come hither and sit by me.” 

The man sat down in silence; his face, dark 
with gloom, was turned toward the old man. At 
length he spoke, and there was something fear- 
ful in the tones of his strong voice: 

‘‘ Master, master, oh, for the Blessed Virgin’s 
sake, give back that promise—I cannot do it!” 

‘¢ What, thou wouldst not fail me; thou whom 
for twenty-one years hast inhabited this den, 
with no hope beyond. Robert, is this thy love ?” 
said the old man reproachfully. 

‘¢Ask me to lay my own head on the block 
and I will do it without flinching; but to lift my 
hand against—against— oh, that is beyond my 
strength!” 

‘Robert, I thought thou wouldst do any thing 
to render thy old master happy.”’ 

‘And so I would—any thing, but lift my hand 
against the meekest, the best, the—the— oh, 
spare me, master, spare me!” 

The man cast himself on his knees before his 
master, and great, heavy sobs shook his frame. 

‘‘Thou wilt do this thing for me, now that I 
beseech thee with tears, even as one friend 
claims the last service of another,’’ pleaded the 
headsman in a supplicating tone. 

‘*Oh, do not ask it, do not ask it!” 

‘¢ But I do ask it. Give me thy hand, Robert; 
why, it should be a stout hand; see how thin is 
mine, as I lay it in thy palm; touch the pulse, 
and feel how evenly it beats. Come, come, my 
friend, have more courage. It is but a little 
thing after all.” 

‘¢A little thing! Holy Mother, how calmly 
he talks! as if I could live after that!” 
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‘Oh, yes, thou wilt live, Robert; and with 
the sweet burden of an old man’s gratitude wilt 
go to my son and be to him the faithful and true 
friend that thou hast been to me for twenty lone 
years. I see by thy face that the promise which 
my prayer had won will be kept.” 

The man shook his head in sullen woe. 

‘*Nay, if it must be, then will I command. 
Robert, it is now many years since thou hast 
heard the tone of authority from these lips. But 
now I command thee, my old, true friend, and 
my last behest thou canst not find in thy heart 
to refuse.” 

“‘T cannot—I cannot. It is the most cruel 
command that ever master put upon his servant. 
This last command I will even obey. But it will 
break my heart.” 

‘*Why, look at me, Robert, do I seem afraid, 
do I shrink ?” 

‘*No, I cannot look upon that face, master, 
my heart would rebel again—let me go. I will 
do it, but do not ask me to look’on that face 
again.” 

‘“Yes, go, good Robert, and an old man’s 
blessing give strength to thy arm. To-morrow 
thou wilt be more firm.” 

‘¢Oh, that fearful morrow! Yes, I will be firm 
or—or God help me, all were lost. I could not 
strike the blow twice.” 

‘¢Remember, Robert, in weakness alone there 
will be cruelty. Courage, my friend, courage. 
This last act of devotion is worthy the sacrifice 
thy whole life has been.” 

“‘T will have courage,” answered the man, 
turning gloomily away; meantime may I seek 
Father Joseph ?” 5 

‘As thou wilt, Robert. Not an hour since I 
told him that he might expect thee !” 

The man bowed his head and left the room; 
his heart was too full for speech. 

The headsman was scarcely alone once more 
when he arose, and covering his head with one 
of those large slouched hats used by the working 
people, and folding a cloak about him, descended 
to the street. He moved onward at a more 
rapid pace than might have been anticipated 
from the bodily weakness so manifest a few 
minutes before, and gliding unnoticed along the 
streets now only occupied by a few stray passen- 
gers—for it was drawing toward midninght—he 
knocked gently at a door in the neighborhood of 
St. Luke’s Academy. 

A woman opened the door who seemed 
familiar with his appearance, for, without wait- 
ing to be questioned, she pointed to a flight of 
stairs and said, ‘‘ Mr. Alexander has been home 
these two hours—go up, go up. He may 
be asleep, but that matters nothing, he is 





always glad to see you. Besides it may do 


| him good, for he seems sadly out of spirits of 


late.” 

The old man listened mildly to this speech, 
and bending his head mounted the stairs. He 
found the student’s door unlocked, for the un- 
happy youth, worn out with terrible excitement, 
had sought his home as the hunted deer springs 
to the thicket. He left Nina at an early hour, 
for the anguish endured by that poor girl was 
more than he had fortitude to witness; but at 
every homew.rd step the youth was met with 
something to goad his already frenzied thoughts 
with a keen remembrance of the tragedy which 
was to be enacted on the morrow. A candle 
was burning in his room when he entered it, and 
the first object that it presented to his view was 
a picture of Nina, which he had abandoned days 
ago upon his easel, though a few light touches 
alone were wanting to its completion. 

He had left the poor young creature heart- 
stricken, and so changed with agony that there 
scarcely remained in her feeble form, crouching 
as it were to the burden of sorrow cast upon her, 
a vestige of the Flora-like and graceful beauty 
that but a month before had rendered her abso- 
lutely a thing of light. Alexander shrunk from 
the smiling shadow his own hands had drawn, 
it was so unlike the crushed being he had left. 
But, turn as he would, those soft brown eyes, 
bright and sparkling with smiles, seemed to fol- 
low him. The garland of flowers twined amid 
those raven tresses, the little hand gathering up 
the folds of snowy drapery over her bosom, the 
joyous and aerial grace of the whole figure, all 
seemed to mock his anguish; he took up the 
light and set it away in a remote corner of the 
room, where it gleamed and wasted itself upon 
a broken statue intended to represent the agony 
of some tortured saint. The trouble and anguish 
lighted up in those stony features suited better 
the mental torture from which he could not flee. 
Casting a heap of drapery from an old crimson 
couch that occupied a nook of his studio, the 
youth flung himself upon it, and turning his 
glittering eyes upon the cold features of the 
statue, lay perfectly frozen, as it were, into 
quiet by a bitter consciousness of his own im- 
potence. As he lay thus in silent suffering, 
the door of his room opened, and, as usual, 
quiet and unannounced, the singular man who 
had ever taken so deep an interest in the fate of 
the unhappy youth stood before him. 

‘‘The Blessed Virgin be praised!” cried the 
student, starting up; ‘‘ never was that face seen 
near me without bringing joy and hope—oh, 
friend, father, whatever thou art, fail me not 
now, in my greatest need.” 
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‘* Alexander,” said the old man, gently, “I 
have come to give hope.” 

‘‘ Then you know ?” gasped the young man. 

‘¢T know all, and therefore say do not quite 
despair—another has gone to the house of Nina, 
and he will say to the young girl—‘‘do not 
despair !” 

‘‘The Sweet Mother of Heaven bless him and 
thee! Oh, my friend, it was not without cause 
that my heart leaped at thy approach! Nina, 
my poor Nina! Oh, my noble friend, methinks 
I love thee more gratefully than ever since thy 
lips have pronounced her name.” 

‘¢Thou dost love me somewhat, then?” said 
the old man, in a voice that quivered with in- 
tense tenderness. 

** Heaven only knows how truly,” replied the 
young man, and tears broke into his eyes. 

‘¢ And thou wouldst grieve—nay, I would not 
have that—but if the old man were dead thou 
wouldst sometimes think of him?” 

‘¢ Oh, it is a cruel thought, it cuts my heart like 
a dagger—my poor heart that was so sad and 
wounded before. Am I marble that I should not 
forever,love one so noble and kind? The grave, 
I do believe, but makes such love immortal.” 

‘*Tt does—it does—and in another world, my 
son—”’ the old man checked himself. 

‘‘Son! it is asweet word; no one ever called 
me son before. I pray you speak again, it 
brought a strange thrill to my heart.”’ 

‘*Did it—then, though it was but a chance 
word—I will call thee son.” . 

‘‘My heart tells me this is no delusion, no 
chance word,” murmured the youth, bowing his 
face, ‘‘and yet how sad I am.” 

The old man heard not the murmur, for it was 
scarcely louder than the beating of that young 
heart ; but for a moment he seemed to yield him- 
self to a sweet delirium, brought on by the ut- 
terance of that one word so long forbidden to 
him. ‘‘Son—my son,” he repeated at length, 
and the smile that stole over his lips as the 
sound left them, was unearthly in its brightness. 
‘¢T have yet left a portion of my errand here un- 
fulfilled. To-morrow, Alexander, thou wilt not 
be found in the crowd that—” 

The young man understood, and interrupted 
him, shuddering— 





‘*T, oh, not for the best seat in Paradise would 
I look upon the scene that makes poor Nina an 
orphan.” 

‘I knew that such would be thy answer, my 
son. Now listen. To-morrow early, before the 
sun begins to sink westward, go to the house this 
unhappy baron once occupied—go, and with what 
hope my words have given, comfort the poor 
maiden, thy bride; for such, Alexander, she 
will be, dark as the cloud seems above us all 
now.” 

The young man lifted his eyes, and through 
the dark anguish that filled them, flashed a flame- 
like glow. 

‘‘Thy word never failed me yet!” he said, 
and covering his face with both hands, the youth 
burst into tears. 

The old man saw by the shiver of his limbs 
that there was hope, and the thrill that followsa 
relief from mental pain in those tears, and again 
that martyr-like smile came to his lips. 

‘*¢ Thou art comforted now, my Alexander.” 

‘‘T am—I am! God bless thee, old man, angel, 
father !” 

‘*‘ And thou wilt obey my behest ?” 

‘* Aye, as if an angel had spoken!” 

The old man still lingered—the smile still ho- 
vered around his pale mouth, but a heavy tear 
rolled down his cheek. ‘‘ Alexander, wilt thou 
not call me father once more before I go ?” 

The student looked up—arose, and flung him- 
self upon the old man’s bosom. 

‘¢ Father !” 

‘* My son!” 

‘*No more—no more!” murmured the old man, 
gasping for breath. ‘‘ Not here—not thus must 
my life give way !” 

He was gone. The young man hardly knew 
how his arms had been unlocked from around that 
venerable form, but he was alone; the faint 
sound of a closing door came to his ear as he fell 
back upon the old couch. The tension had left 
his nerves, his agony had melted into the tender- 
ness of grief, and once more he murmured over 
the word ‘‘father.” Thus he fell asleep for 
the first time in three nights, and while’ tears 
hung upon his inky iashes as they closed, the 
word ‘father’ melted in a smile upon his 
lips. [To be continued. 
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REVOLUTION. 


Catm!—while the whirlpool of the hour engulphs 
The growth of centuries! Pause ere ye rive, 

With strength of fever, things embedded long 

In social being; you’ll uproot no form 

With which the thoughts and habits of week mortals 
Have long been twined without the bleeding rent 


Of thousand ties which to the common heart 

Of nature link it; wrenched, perchance you ’]] mock 
A clumsy relic of forgotten days, 

While you have scattered in the dust unseen 

A thousand living crystals. 
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REALITY, ROMANCE AND REASON. 


Taovueut seeketh thought—from out the realm of Mind 
Proceed two couriers hastening on their way; 

One turneth oft his earnest face behind, 
The other, all-impatient of delay, 

On wingéd steed flies o’er the briery road, 

Like one, long absent, reaching his abode. 


The first, embrowned by sun and grimed with toil, 
Robust and stalwort as a mountain pine, 

Clad in rough robes, of many a hunt the spoil, 
And crowned with purple clusters of the vine, 

Bears on his shoulders and in hands,a store 

Of simples, plucked from forest, marsh, and moor. 


The other, fair and delicate of frame, 
With golden ringlets waving in the breeze, 
Wrappeth the silken robe, that hither came 
From distant climes, beyond the foaming seas, 
About his form, and lavishly flings around 
The flowers he plucked when morn the hill-tops crowned. 


A simple maid, with timid step and look, 
Demure as cloistered nun within her cell, 
Paced by a rippling stream, and held a book 
On which her eyes were fast as by a spell; 
A blast fell on her ear, a trumpet’s tone; 
Twd couriers passed in silence, and alone! 


Neither the trumpet held. That clarion-cry, 
Whence sprang its startling voice? The calm, gray rocks 
Anear, in unison repeated high 
The same, as Alpine cliffs the the thundrous shocks 
Of falling glaciers echo loud and clear, 
Each peak awaking from its stillness drear. 


Quickly the maiden turned, the azure garb 
Of him who flew apace, glanced like a bird, 
(So hastened he upon his fiery barb,) 
Across her vision, and her spirit stirred 
As it had been a visitant from heaven, 
Who but a glimpse of his bright form had given. 


Anon, with steady speed, went plodding on 
Him of the garments rude, and hardy frame,— 
Fen his light footprints on the pathway shone 
With greener glory, and where’er he came 
Thistles like lilies in the sunshine gleamed— 
Weeds, thorns, and briers like sweet roses seemed! 


Now passed a hunter, with his bugle horn 
Sleeping in silence on his heaving breast, 

And pausing by the rill, the maiden lorn 
Would fain compel him stop awhile, and rest; 

But at the water slaking soon his thirst, 

He left the maiden, lonely, as at first. 


Her book she held, but all its charm was o’er, 
As it had been a blank, her eyes refused 
To linger on its treasured wit, or lore; 
And e’en forgotting all therein perused, 
She threw it carelessly beside the stream, 
And gazed, like one half-conscious of a dream. 


The flowers that azure-robed Romance had flung 
Along her path, were withering, fading, all— 
The course he took the mountain heights among, 











Dark clouds o’ershadowed as a funeral pall ; 
And gaunt, grim figures flitted swiftly by, 
Burdening the north wind with their fearful cry. 


One humble plant Reality had dropped 
From out his store of simples, by the brook; 


‘This from among the hundreds he had cropped 


With heedful care, and nimble fingers, took 
And left it there—the maiden saw the flower, 
The Heart’s-ease meek—and owned it from that hour. 


She twined the purple blossom in her hair, 
Turning the while toward the crystal tide, 
Which as a mirror clear her beauty fair 
Reflected back again; she starts! the stride 
Of horsemen clattering down the steep ravine 
She hears approaching till their forms are seen. 


One draweth nigh the brook, dismounteth slow, 
A burden in his arms toward it bore, 

A mangled corse, enwrapped—oh! sight of woe! 
In robes ensanguined deep with crimson gore! 

The golden ringlets round the marble brow, 

Disheveled, stained, reflect no beauty now. 


*T was young Romance, who, climbing up the height 
On his swift courser, all defiantly, 

Up, upward sped, reckless of storm and night, 
Yearning with his own hand to touch the sky— 

But his presumptive will his curse became, 

One slight misstep o’erthrew his lofty aim! 


Reality paced on, and in his way 

Saw the pale, bleeding form, and strove to bring 
Back to its lips the breath of living day, 

And from the brow the shadow of death’s wing 
To turn away, but all in vain he wrought— 
Life comes not back, though tirelessly besought! 


Reason went slowly by, from chase returned, 
And gazed enraptured on the sunset view, 
But when the anguish of the courier learned, 
With ready voice to cheer, and hand to do, 
He bore the bleeding corse toward the stream, 
Where still the maiden mused as in a dream. 


Brave, stout Reality, more strength had gained 

In climbing mountain-heights, where fair Romance 
Had fallen, perished, by his weakness stained ; 

He, who would fain have caught the first warm glance 
Of sunshine on his head, lay cold and blind 
To light, and warmth, and all affections kind. 


- Reason, the sire, beside the brook, a grave 


With his own weapons made, for that pale form, 
Where the sad willow’s drooping branches wave, 
And sing his requiem in the midnight storm— 
And firm Reality up-raised a cross 
Beside the mound, inscribéd with his loss. 


As in a dream, all this the maiden saw, 
Beside Life’s running stream, one summer’s day, 
Where Truth’s stern mountains filled her soul with awe, 
And deep, primeval Silence held her sway— 
Till that dark vision in the dim ravine, 
Upon her heart engraven deep was seen. a. 
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THE MOTTLED OWL. 


(Striz Neevia.—WIi1s0n. ) 


Turs bird, called also the Little Screech Owl, 
is peculiar to America. Though rare in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, it abounds in Mary- 
land, Virginia and Ohio, increasing in numbers 
as we approach the north. It arrives here in 
the fall, but is not very often seen about the 
farm-house, although sometimes a solitary strag- 
gler is seen on the fence in daylight, when he 
can easily be caught. The uplands and mountain 
districts are its favorite abode. It roosts in hol- 
low trees, generally in the woods, and often 
among the thick evergreens growing in retired 
places. According to Audubon, the nest is 
placed at the bottom of the hollow trunk of a 
tree, often not at a greater height than six or 
seven feet from the ground, at other times as 
high as thirty or forty. It is formed of grass 
and feathers. The eggs are four or five in num- 
ber, nearly globular, and purely white. 

On the form and habits of this bird, Wilson 
makes the following excellent observations: ‘On 
contemplating the grave and antiquated figure of 
this night wanderer, so destitute of every thing 
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OF AMERICA. 


like gracefulness of shape, I can scarcely refrain 
from smiling at the conceit of the ludicrous ap- 
pearance this bird must have made had nature 
bestowed on it the powers of song, and given it 
the faculty of warbling out sprightly airs while 
robed in such a solemn exterior. But the great 
God of Nature hath in His wisdom assigned to 
this class of birds a more unsocial and less noble, 
though perhaps not less useful disposition, by 
assimilating them, not only in form of counte- 
nance, but in voice, manners and appetite, to 
some particular beasts of prey; secluding them 
from the enjoyment of the gay sunshine of day, 
and giving them little more than the few solitary 
hours of morning and evening twilight to procure 
their food and pursue their amours; while all 
the tuneful tribes, a few excepted, are wrapt in 
silence and repose. That their true character, 
however, should not be concealed from those 
weaker animals on whom they feed, He has 
stamped their countenance with strong traits of 
their murderer, the cat; and birds in this re- 
spect are perhaps better physiognomists than 
men.” . 

No bird is more hated by the small songsters 
than the little Screech Owl, and with an instinct 
truly surprising, they watch those opportunities 
to attack him, when he can least defend himself. 
The Titmouse, the Nuthatch, the Blue Jay, some- 
times discover his retreat. Instantly the alarm 
is given; the neighboring birds gather round; 
they tease, and peck, and taunt the poor shuffler, 
until at length he is fairly driven to seek other 
lodgings. The sport ceases, however, at sun- 
down. 

The Mottled Owl is ten inches long and twenty- 
two in extent, from wing to wing. The general 
color of the upper portion of the body, neck, 
and head, is dark-brown, mottled with black and 
ash. The wings are spotted with white. The 
face is whitish, marked with irregular dusky 
spots. The breast and belly are a beautiful 
white, touched and streaked with black. The 
horns are very prominent, each composed of ten 
feathers increasing in length from the first back- 
ward. The male is less in size than the female, 
and darker in color. 
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THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


(Charadrius Pluvialis.—Wuson. ) 


Or the habits and characteristics of this bird | a pale-olive color, variegated with black spots. 


not much is known. It is an arctic bird, being 
found throughout northern Europe, Siberia, 
Kamtschatka, and the Sandwich Islands. In 
September and October it appears for a short 
time along the sea-coast of the United States; 
but the flocks are not numerous, and long before 
winter they pass to other regions. It is sup- 
posed that they seek the wide heathy plains of 
the north, on the wide solitudes of which they 
can rear their young undisturbed. The Golden 
Plover is sometimes mistaken for the young of 
the great Black-Bellied Plover, which in form and 
general appearance it much resembles. 

The female of this species lays four eggs, of 





The Golden Plover is ten inches and a half 
long, and twenty-one inches in extent. All the 
upper parts are black, thickly marked with rough 
gold-colored spots. The wings and hind part of 
the neck are pale-brown streaked with yellow. 
The breast is gray, marked with olive and white, 
the sides under the wings marked with light 
olive, and in different parts of the plumage are 
bars or spots of several colors, forming al- 
together a plumage indescribably neat and rich. 
On the whole this is perhaps the most beautiful 
of the plover family, and in form and plumage 
is one of the most refreshing to the eye of all 
our American birds. 





LADY ALICE. 


Now what doth Lady Alice so late on the turret stair, 

Without a lamp to light her, but the diamond in her hair; 

When every arching passage overflows with shallow gloom, 

And dreams float through the castle, into every silent 
room ? 


She trembles at her footsteps, although they fall so light; 
Through the turret loopholes she sees the wild midnight; 
Broken vapors streaming across the stormy sky; 

Down the empty corridors the blast doth moan and cry. 


She steals along a gallery; she pauses by a door; 

And fast her tears are dropping down upon the oaken 
floor ; 

And thrice she seems returning—but thrice she turns 
again :— 

Now heavy lic the cloud of sleep on that old father’s brain! 


Oh, well it were that never shouldst thou waken from thy 
sleep ! 

For wherefore should they waken who waken but to weep? 

No more, no more beside thy bed doth Peace a vigil keep, 

But Woe—a lion that awaits thy rousing for its leap. 


An afternoon of April, no sun appears on high 
But a moist and yellow lustre fills the deepness of the sky : 





And through the castle-gateway, left empty and forlorn, 
Along the leafless avenue an honored bier is borne. 


They stop. The long line closes up like some gigantic 
worm; : 

A shape is standing in the path, a wanand ghost-like form, 

Which gazes fixedly; nor moves, nor utters any sound; 

Then, like a statue built of snow, sinks down upon the 
ground. 


And though her clothes are ragged, and though her feet 
are bare, 

And though all wild and tangled falls her heavy silk-brown 
hair; 

Though from her eyes the brightness, from her cheeks the 
bloom is fled, 

They know their Lady Alice, the darling of the dead. 


With silence, in her own old room the fainting form they 
st al things stand unaltered since the night she fled 
But Wintel who shall bring to life her father from the 
But Sus atk give her back again her heart of a former 
day? W. 





Manthly Summary. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Since our last Summary the Nebraska Bill has been 
carried through Congress. It was taken up on the 8th of 
May, for final determination, on the motion of Mr. Rich- 
erdson, (Iil.) On the 10th a resolution was passed referring 
the British monopoly of guano on the Chincha Islands to 
the consideration of the President. Mr, Clayton said that 
during his term of office he had made a freaty on that 
subject with the Peruvian minister, which was, however, 
defeated by the Peruvian government, influenced by British 
capitalists. On the 11th commenced a turbulent and me- 
morable session of the House of Representatives, on the 
Nebraska question. It continued for 36 hours—from noon 
on Thursday to near midnight on Friday. The speaker’s 
hammer and the sergeant-at-arms were nearly worn out in 
that interval of legislation. The struggle continued for 
several days. On 16th Mr. Mallory ( Fl.) offered a resolu- 
tion in the Senate in denunciation of the Cuban policy of 
Spain, so dangerous to the interests of these States. On 
17th he introduced an important bill, having reference to 
the condition of our navy, and counseling such a rein- 
forcement and reform of the same as may be most suited 
to the present exigencies and future prospects of the nation. 
On the same day Mr. Clayton introduced a joint resolution 
providing that the President be requested to present gold 
medals.to the captain of H. M. ship Virago and his officers, 
and a sum of money to the crew, in consideration of 
the humane assistance rendered by them to Lieutenant 
Strain, of the Cyane, and his suffering companions on the 
Isthmus. On 18th, in the House, the speaker presented a 
communication from the Secretary of State, transmitting 
copies of the correspondence which had passed between 
the United States and England, with regard to the rights 
of neutrals. The queen’s proclamation declared that free 
bottoms would make free goods, in the approaching war. 
Mr. Marcy’s letter declared the satisfaction of the President 
with the same, and only regretted ft had not reference to 
all future wars, as a general rule; also declared the reso- 
lution of these States to remain strictly neutral. In the 
concluding document, addressed by Mr. Marcy to Mr, Sey- 
mour, our minister to Russia, he says that the danger of 
misunderstanding with Russia in any complication of 
events, is much less than with England and France. The 
Committee on Military Superintendence reported favorably 
to the restoration of civil superintendency on public works. 
On 19th, in the Senate, Mr. Cooper laid on the table a 
substitute bill for that which proposed to suspend the duties 
on railroad iron. He proposed that a duty of $12 per ton 
shall be levied on all railroad iron, the price of which at the 
place of manufacture shall be $40 per ton. In the House, Mr, 
Dawson (Penn.) moved that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should inquire into the propriety of establishing a mint in 
Philadelphia to strike off medals commemorative to patri- 
otic services. On 20th, in the House, the Nebraska Bill 
approached its consummation, and several amendments 
were proposed at the last moment. Mr. Edgerton, of Ohio, 
moved that the bill already passed by the House, organiz- 
ing only Nebraska and not repealing the Compromise, 
should be substituted; Mr. Peckham, of New York, moved 
to have but one territorial government; Mr. Mace (Ia.) 
proposed that the territorial legislature should have power 
to exclude or admit slavery by law; Mr. Parker, of Indi- 
ana, offered an amendment of bounties, with a view to 
encourage a free immigration to Kansas, such as would 
exclude slavery; Mr. Campbell (0.) offered the Wilmot Pro- 
viso amendment; but all these and some others were 





rejected. In the Senate, on 22d, a resolution was adopted 
to inquire into the expediency of providing steamers for 
service on the upper lakes. Same day, in the House, after 
several additional rejected amendments, the Nebraska Bill 
passed by what is facetiously called the “ Devils Dozen ”— 
the yeas being 113, and the nays 100. On Tuesday the 
Senate received it. On the same day the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate reported a bill authorizing the coin- 
age of $50 and $100 gold pieces; and the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill was reported. Mr. Everett's resignation was 
also received. On 24th, in the Senate, Mr. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana, introduced a series of resolutions passed in the 
recent session of the legislature of that state, respecting 
the unsettled and menacing condition of Cuba, and urging 
the annexation of the island as the only means of averting 
coming evils. The House went into committee on the 
Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Bill—which proposes a 
railway and telegraph line from the Mississippi river, at a 
point not north of the 37th parallel, to San Francisco, and 
a similar way from the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
or the Mississippi in Minnesota. The bill is strongly advo- 
cated by Mr. McDougal, of California. On 29th the Ne- 
braska Bill was signed by the President of the Senate, and 
the Indian Appropriation Bill passed. News from Cali- 
fornia has been interesting. It is becoming an agricultu- 
ral state, and fears are expressed that it will produce more 
corn than will be necessary for its own consumption, In 
San Joaquin county the farmers expect to have 1,250,000 
bushels; and with this as a premise, they have concluded 
that the state will not produce less than twenty millions 
of bushels. Other vegetables are expected in proportion. 
By a decision in the courts of law the eity of San Francisco 
has lost 2000 acres of land in its vicinity. The squatters 
were protected in their purchases. On 10th of April two 
shocks of earthquake were felt there. Watkins and Emory, 
convicted of fillibustering, were fined $1,500 each. On the 
1st of April the ordinance for suppressing all places of ill- 
fame went into operation. The police pounced upon one of 
the fandango houses, in the midst of that gay dance, and 
took the proprietor and his guests prisoners. They were 
then brought into court, and placed in sight of all men. 
There were eleven of the rougher sex, of a variety of 
nations, all looking very sheepish. Then followed four- 
teen ladies; eight of them of Spanish extraction and six 
from the flowery empire of China. The keeper was sen- 
tenced and all the rest let go. A high-handed and whole- 
some exercise of authority. On the 3d of April the Mexi- 
can Consul Del Valle was put on trial for violating the 
Neutrality Law, and enlisting men in San Francisco for 
Santa Anna. He had employed some Frenchmen to 
charter the ship Challenge, on board of which 450 men, 
mostly French and Germans, were sent out of the bay of 
San Francisco, under engagement to serve in the Mexican 
army fora year. The facts of the case were fully proved, 
and the consul found guilty. He was admitted to bail in 
$10,000 to appear before the U. 8. District Court, for sen- 
tence, on the 3d Monday of May. Out of this consular 
difficulty another has directly sprung. At the commence- 
ment of Del Valle’s trial, the authorities, considering the 
evidence of M. Dillon, the French consul, necessary to the 
prosecution of the case, sent to invite him to testify. He, 
however, refused to attend the court, pleading an interna- 
tional convention which exempted him from such a busi- 
ness. Then Del Valle, desiring Dillon’s testimony, procured 
a subpena and served him with it. He still refused, 
whereupon he was brought into court by attachment. He 
then protested against the proceeding, declared himself 
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outraged and a prisoner, and took down the fiag of his 
country, leaving the Sardinian consul todo duty for him till 
the orders of the French government shall reach him. Dillon 
wrote a protest, in which he haughtily held the people and 
government of these States responsible to France for the 
affront put upon him. For some years past the French 
have shown themselves desirous of exercising an influence 
on that Pacific coast, as the attempts of Raousset de Boul- 
bon have shown plainly enough. Should the Californians 
embroil us with France, they will see the necessity of 
carrying on as fast as possible the fortifications they have 
commenced in the bay of San Francisco. The Chinese 
population are fast increasing in California. Latest ad- 
vices from Hong Kong stated that 6,000 men and women 
were waiting at that port for a passage across the Pacific. 
The Celestials, numbering about 25,000 in the country, 
have established a journal of their own in San Francisco. 
It is called, ‘The Golden Hills Gazette,” and is well sup- 
ported, seeing all the barbarous Chinese can read. The 
legislature has passed an act making Sacramento the seat 
of government, and another abolishing the office of In- 
spector of the port of San Francisco. The accounts from 
the mining districts are good. Mr. T. W. Landers, a topo- 
graphical engineer in the staff of Governor Stephens, on 
the northern exploring expedition, is of opinion that a 
central railway route, after all, seems best for the Wash- 
ington territory. From Oregon, we have news of the 
drowning of Major Larnard, U.S. A., and eight of his men, 
in Puget’s Sound, and the blowing up of the steamer Ga- 
zelle, at Canemah, by which over twenty persons lost their 
lives, The crops were very promising, and some exciting 
gold discoveries were made in the Yakima river. Wash- 
ington Territory has been cheered by the announcement 
of gold at Steilacoom. Reports from Texas still speak of 
Indian atrocities and onslaughts. On 9th of May a small 
body of U. 8, troops was attacked near Corpus Christi by a 
force of Indians, four times their number. Lieutenant 
Crosby, with ten men and a sergeant, was pursuing the 
marauders, when they turned upon him and gave battle. 
But, four of them being shot down and five wounded, the 
whole were soon put to flight, leaving their horses, equip- 
ments and so forth. Sergeant Byrne was killed, and the 


lieutenant himself wounded. He was struck in the groin | 


by an arrow; but he had money in his purse, very fortu- 
nately, for the barbed messenger of death hit upon a $20 
gold piece, and the harmless point was found doubled up 
in the pocket-book. It is said his wound is not dangerous. 
On the 2nd of May a government train, consisting of 14 
wagons and 100 mules and horses, left Fort Ewell for El 
Paso, and was attacked, when about five miles from the 
fort, by the Indians. Of twenty men who formed the 
escort seven were killed, and all the horses and mules 
carried off. The wagons and their contents were destroyed. 
NEIGHBORING STATES. 

On 5th of May His Highness, Santa Anna, who had 
blockaded Acapulco with the armed vessel Carolina and her 
tender, and bombarded, ina rather harmless way, the castle 
of that place, broke up his encampment, and led his soldiers 
back to Mexico, harassed in his departure by the troops of Al- 
varez. The government press, having asserted that Alvarez 
was in league with the American fillibusters, who had lately 
invaded Sonora, and that he expected Raousset de Boulbon, 
to join him in the Bay of Acapulco, Alvarez, in a procla- 
mation to his rebellious district, retorts by declaring that 
it was Santa Anna himself, who had entered into negotia- 
tions with the Frenchman. Be this as it may, Santa Anra 
entered Mexico, on 16th May, and ordered that a general 
rejoicing should be made for a victory over Alvarez at 
Mount Teliquiro. This took place after Santa had com- 
menced his retreat, and when, very probably, it was neces- 
sary to attack Alvarez, to open a passage through that 
hilly region. General Banco, one of Santa Anna’s officers, 


describes the affair as a decided victory, the soldiers of Al- 
varez having been driven from their position of Teliquiro. 
No doubt Santa Anna was anxious to meet Mr. Gadsden in 
Mexico, and know the terms of the amended agreement. 
There is little doubt that the dictator will accept the ten 
millions offered him by our government; seeing that, with- 
out money, he cannot stand aguinst the popular discontent, 
which always attends a condition of bankruptcy. Mean- 
time, Alvarez holds his own in Acapulco, and, doubtless, 
claims the honor of having baffled and driven His High- 
ness out of that part of the country. But it is not im- 
probable that, when the American dollars come up against 
him—those “silver spears” which are so much stronger 
than cold steel—he may find it hard to keep his placé, and 
so come toan end as a public notability. Reports from 
Lower California set forth the desperate condition of Colo- 
nel Walker, lately President of that republic. We have 
accounts of him to the 22d April; at which time he had 
crossed the Colorado, near its mouth, where most of his 
men deserted him. Some ten or twelve deserters had ar- 
rived at Fort Yuma, in astarvingcondition. Itis supposed 
that, under these circumstances, Walker, with the few who 
still accompanied him, turned back toward Lower Califor- 
nia, where he had left his aid-de-camp, Smith, at San Vin- 
cente, with twenty-five men. But the hope of meeting the 
latter was a forlorn one; for Melendrez had attacked 
Smith, killed some of his men, and dispersed the band in 
different directions.—In Cuba, the Captain-General was 
making a great show of putting down the African slave- 
trade. The Diario, of 10th and 12th May, contains the 
royal orders in council, prohibiting the slave-trade in the 
island, and regulating the importation of colonist-appren- 
tices in that and the other West India possessions of Spain. 
The first refers to the treaties entered into with England, 
and provides for the registration of slaves in the island, so 
as to make an addition to their number almost a matter of 
impossibility. The other orders that, every year, the num- 
ber, age, nation, and sex, of the apprentices shall be fur- 
nished by their masters, together with the nature of the 
labor in which each is employed. Another decree tends 
to limit the possession of lethal weapons by the people. 
The possession of pruning-knives, and tobacco-knives is 
regulated, and licenses are to be issued to those who shall 
be considered worthy of being trusted with arms. The 
slave-trade certainly seems placed under the severe dis- 
couragement of the Cuban authorities—watched and urged 
as. they are by the jealous power of England—and a system 
is established which, in a short time, will make the native 
American races of that island as predcminating a popula- 
tion as they are in Mexico and Central Améri¢a. In the 
middle of May, one of the Cuban rumors, wherever origi- 
nated, said that the Creoles were about to rise in the 
island and do something; and just about that time it was 
rather remarkable that two French vessels of war, the 
Iphygenia and the Actseon, paid a visit to the port of Ha- 
vana, where they were received with welcome by the 
Spanish authorities. It is very probable that any action 
which circumstances may oblige us to take with respect to 
Cuba, would be largely and perilously interfered with, both 
by France and England. 

Central America has had two or three states in revolu- 
tion. Nicaragua was again divided against itself. Castel- 
| lan, Perez, Diaz, and some others who had been banished 
from the state, on suspicion of conspiring against President 
| Chamorro, returned to make their disaffection a matter of 
| certainty. Coming from Honduras, they brought an 
| armed following, and pronounced against Chamorro, in the 
usual high Spanish style. They captured the towns of 
| Realejo and Chinandega, and proceeded thence toward 
| Managua, the capital, whence the President had withdrawn 
| to the stronger furtress of Leon. There were a thousand 

men on each side, and a good deal of gunpowder would be 
| expended before that volcanic little state could find itself 
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in constitutional repose. Along with the civil war it had 
also some warlike doings on its coast, at San Juan, where 
the Nicaraguans and our own citizens had a rather violent 
controversy. On the 16th of May a native bungo came 
alongside the Routh, river steamer, and the marshal of San 
Juan and a crowd of armed men springing on board, ex- 
hibited to Captain Smith a warrant for his arrest, for hav- 
ing run down a Nicaraguan boat and shot the owner of it, 
on his way down the river. At this juncture the Routh 
was lying close by the Northern Light, then about to start 
for New York, with Mr. Borland our Minister for Central 
America on board. The latter immediately interfered to 
prevent the arrest, telling the marshal that the United 
States did not recognize at San Juan any authority suffi- 
cient to arrest an American citizen, and even pointing a 
rifle against the angry people in the bungo, who were not 
disposed to content themselyes with such a view of the 
case, and who were on the point of rushing on board the 
Routh. The marshal carried off his men; but when Mr. 
Borland went ashore, on the same evening, to the Ameri- 
can consulate, some of the townspeople surrounded it in a 
tumultuous manner, threatening to arrest him. Standing 
at the door of the house, he was struck with a missile. 
Then, not considering the consulate in perfect safety, he 
induced fifty American passengers going to New York in 
the Northern Light, to volunteer to stay behind and guard 
it. They returned on shore, under the command of Mr. 
Crawford Fletcher, and Mr. Borland came northward in 
the steamer. It seems to be our fate to quarrel with all 
the nationalities that we come in contact with—From 
New Granada we have had tidings of another revolutionary 
movement. An insurrection broke out in Bogota, headed 
by General Melo, who dispersed the national Congress, and 
burned the constitution in the Plaza, The general being 
at the head of the army was in command of a force of nine 
thousand men. He offered the dictatorship to President 
Obando, but the latter refused to accept it, and was then 
put in prison. Melo has been busy in arranging the plan 
of anew government; but the fragments of the dispersed 
Congress have rallied against him, and General Mosquera, 
a New York merchant, and formerly President of the 
State, has taken the field against him. Melo proceeds on 
the dictatorial principle of Santa Anna, while his oppo- 
nents appeal to liberal and constitutional ideas—thingg, it 
must be confessed, that have never found themselves much 
at home on any Spanish American ground of this hemi- 
sphere. Mosquera, however, having been a resident in 
New York, is half a North American, and should he be 
successful, may successfully apply some of our principles to 
the government system of New Granada.—Honduras has 
been smothering several insurrectionary attempts. From 
Guatemala, with which it is in a state of war, it was in- 
vaded by a Honduran, named Guardiola, now in the ser- 
vice of Carrera. But he was driven over the frontier in a 
week. Several internal pronouncements failed in like 
manner, and Honduras has been for weeks in a state of 
enviable tranquillity. General Barrundia has proceeded 
from that State as Minister to Washington, where he will, 
doubtless, do every thing in his power to aid the new rail- 
way undertaken in his native country. The Honduras 
Railroad Company, the President of which is Mr. Amory 
Edwards, of New York, has received from the Congress of 
Honduras, a grant of two and a-half millions of acres of 
land to aid the construction of the proposed line which will 
run from Porto Cabello, across that State and part of San 
Salvador, to the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific. The 
distance to be traversed is about two hundred leagues, and 
the ground is mostly table land with few engineering diffi- 
culties, and very healthy. Such a railway would greatly 
shorten the voyage to California and the Pacific, and render 
the Panama route comparatively unimportant to us.— 
Violent movements have been agitating San Salvador. 
But they have been Nature’s this time. An earthquake 





took place on the night of Easter Sunday, which destroyed 
San Salvador, the capital, and burying two hundred per- 
sons in the ruins of their houses, The loss of property on 
the occasion was estimated to exceed four millions of dol- 
lars.—Peru is again in the throes of revolution. Latest 
accounts say that General Castella, commander-in-chief of 
the army of the rebeliion, was approaching Lima, while 
departments, provinces, cities, and towns were declaring 
against the government. The United States sloop-of-war 
St. Mary’s had visited the Chincha Islands, greatly to the 
contentment of the North American guano gatherers.—A 
little difficulty occurred at the Falkland Islands, between 
the English and Americans, In the beginning of March, 
the captain of the ship-of-war Germantown, was informed 
that the English brig-of-war Express had gone to New 
Island, one of the Falklands, to arrest Captain Cliff, master 
of an American whaler, for having carried off pigs from 
the islands about a year ago. The Germantown reached 
the Falklands just as the whaler and the Captain were 
brought in captive. The captain was taken before a ma- 
gistrate, and would have been heavily fined, but for the 
representations of Captain Lynch, of the Germantown, 
who showed that Captain Cliff was one of those who were 
in the habit of putting hogs on these islands, to increase 
and multiply, so as to furnish them with a little pork in 
season, whenever they passed that way. The fine of one 
hundred dollars, however, was imposed and paid, and the 
American Captain returns home to claim damages from the 
British government, for the spoiling of his season’s work. 
The French have been strengthening their occupation of 
the Society Islands. Their missionaries in Noukahiva laid 
the corner-stone of their first church, in January. The 
king of the island and many of his people are converts. 
There was a garrison of fifteen hundred men at Tahiti, and 
three war steamers. At New Caledonia there was a garri- 
son of five hundred men, and the Marseilles sloop-of-war, 
on station.—In the Sandwich Islands the French are 
watching the American annexation movement with jeal- 
ousy. On the publication of some sentiments attributed to 
Mr. Armstrong, one of the present members of the Cabi- 
net, the French Commissioner, Perrin, protested against 
them, and went so far as to demand the dismissal of Arm- 
strong—threatening, it is said, to ask for his passports and 
go home, if the demand be refused. Opposition every where 
threatens to thwart our annexation plans.—From St. Do- 
mingo comes the report that Empercr Faustin I., bas 
raised an army of forty thousand men, to make war on the 
Dominicans.—The British Provinces have appointed dele- 
gates from each to meet and decide on the terms of reci- 
procal trade which they will offer to the United States, Mr. 
Crampton, at Washington, has been busily negotiating this 
matter with our government; and Lord Elgin, Governor of 
Canada, who was lately at the national capital, has been 
trying to bring about a mutual agreement concerning the 
tariffs and the fisheries. 


. 


THE OLD WORLD. 

On 224, April, the first guns were fired in the war of the 
great European powers. | On that day, the Russian seaport 
of Odessa, in the Black Sea, was bombarded by the English 
and French fleets. On the announcement of the declara- 
tion of war, the steamer Furious was sent to Odessa, to 
bring away the English Consul, and any others who may 
wish to leave that place. This wason the 14th of April. 
The Russians, showing their customary contempt of the 
English preliminaries, fired round about the steamer, as a 
signal to be off. Then the allied fleets came up to Odessa 
on the 17th, and began a parley to know why the Russians 
fired upon a flag of truce. But Osten Sacken gave the 
Great Powers an evasive answer, for which they waited 
till the evening of the 21st. On the 22d, not finding any 
cause of further expostulation, the admirals gave the 
signal to shoot, and nine war-steamers—the Mogador, Vau- 
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ban, Descartes, Caton, (French,) Samson, Terrible, Tiger, 
Retribution, and Furious, (Englsih)—drawing within can- 
non range before the Imperial Mole, commenced a terrible 
gyration in the bay, discharging their bombs and cannon 
as they paddled slowly round in a circle—the artillery on 
the mole answering their thundering salutes with vigor 
and punctuality. In a little time the Imperial Magazine 
en the mole blew up, and some war-vessels, and over twenty 
merchantmen perished in the conflagration which followed. 
The dockyard was also set on fire. At six o’clock in the 
evening, after the action had continued for twelve hours, 
the firing ceased. During the bombardment part of the 
town took fire, and factories, warehouses, and shops were 
involved in the destruction of the Russian ships and arse- 
nals. After striking this blow, which Admiral Dundas de- 
clared to have been inflicted, by way of episode, for the 
insult offered to the flag of truce, the allied fleets left 
Odessa, and on 26th were on their way toward Sebastopol. 
The Czar ordered a Te Deum for the successful resistance of 
his garrison at Odessa, and the retreat of the enemy’s 
squadron. He has set down his loss in the engagement at 
very small figures; and the allies have set down theirs at 
lower figures still. If both parties tell truth, then the 
bombardment of Odessa was a mild and trifling piece of 
business, of little consequence one way or the other. In- 
deed, the general altercation over the affair of the flag of 
truce wears nearly as large and vehement an aspect as 
that carried on with the bombs and rockets. Accounts 
from the Danube state that the Russian forces were drawn 
down toward the Dobrudcha from Lesser Wallachia, which 
the Turks, advancing from Kalafat, were about to occupy 
in part. The Russian movement obliged Omar Pacha to 
place himself, with his main force, near the fortified posi- 
tions along the Lines of Trajan. Here, he is said to have 
attacked General Luders, at Czernayoda, and forced him 
back into the Dobrudcha with great loss. The victory was 
not, however, of much importance; for the Russians laid 
siege to Silistria. They stood on the left bank, and the city 
lies on the right. But they have the ford leading across, 
and the river is narrow enough to allow the bombardments 
and cannonadings to take effect on the town. The Rus- 
sians had seventeen heavy batteries, uncer cover of which 
they intended to cross the river, thirty thousand strong, 
on the ist of May, to try and take the place by storm. 
The Turkish garrison is strong, but the fortress is not well- 
victualled. Meantime the Ottoman generalissimo is look- 
ing with anxiety tothe Western Allies, now arrived in the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus; for the Russians are formida- 
bly in earnest on the Lower Danube, and the Turks alone 
cannot check their advance. Ten thousand soldiers, Eng- 
ligh and French, had arrived at Constantinople; and the 
movement of troops from Gallipoli toward Adrianople had 
commenced. Rumors were afloat that the Austrians were 
about to occupy Servia, Bosnia, Albania, the Herzogovina, 
and Montenegro, on pretence of securing them for the 
Sublime Porte. Should Francis Joseph really take posses- 
sion of those territories, he would hold them to the end of 
the war, and make the establishment of an independent 
federation in that part of the world—(should the course of 
destiny direct the policy of England and France to any 
such result)—extremely difficult of accomplishment. Nei- 
ther Austria nor Russia would permit such an arrangement 
in Eastern Europe. They would fight side by side to pre- 
vent it. Austria will watch those provinces, and her occu- 
pation of them is a thing to be expected. In the Baltic 
Sir Charles Napier was waiting till the approach of summer 
should thaw the ice in the Gulf of Finland, and clear 
away the fogs. He had secured the adhesion of Sweden, 
and was holding the entire Russian coast in that quarter 
in strict blockade. In addition to his formidable batteries 
at Revel, Helsingfors, and Cronstadt, the Czar was arming 
@ vast number of gun-boats for the defense of the shallow 
and dangerous waters of the estuaries around the capital 





of the empire. His intention is probably to storm and 
occupy Revel and Helsingfors in the first instance, and 
then organize a deliberate and ruinous assault on Cron- 
stadt. It is stated that the fleets in the Black Sea will at- 
tack Sebastopol, and take possession of the Crimea, a 
peninsula lying between that séa and the Sea of Azov. 
The French emperor has made preparations for a protract- 
ed state of hostility. He has ordered the establishment of 
two armies, one at St. Omer, and the other at Marseilles. 
He will take the command of the former in person, with 
the Imperial Guard which he has been organizing. General 
Rostolan will probably command the other. It is said that 
this display of military determination is partly for the 
purpose of overawing the King of Prussia. Greece is held 
in a state of blockade by the ships of the allies; her only 
open port is that of the Pireus. On 25th April, a Turkish 
steamer arrived there from Constantinople, with a note 
from the Ottoman Port to the Greek Government, an- 
pouncing that if a satisfactory reply was not returned in 
a week, the Sultan would declare war against King Otho. 
All the Greek residents have been driven out of Constanti- 
nople, to the number of sixteen thousand persons—a few 
only (of the Catholic Church) having been allowed to re- 
main, on the representation of the French Minister. In 
Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia the Turks and the insur- 
gents have had some hard fighting, and the English news- 
papers say that the latter have had the worst of it. It is 
easy to see, however, that the Greek ferment will be a 
wonderful aggravation of the great European difficulty. It 
is stated in the journal of Constantinople, that the Shah 
of Persia has decidedly declared against Russia, and ordered 
his army of fifty thousand men to march toward the 
frontiers of Persia and Turkey, in order to coperate with ~ 
the latter. Abbas Mirza is informed that, in the coming 
struggle, Russia is to be stripped of those territories she - 
has been for some time acquiring at the expense of her 
neighbors, and he goes in for Shirwan, Ghilan, Mezende- 
ran, Asterabad, and the rest. In England, John Bull was 
beginning to look grave over the statements of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The mere sending of twenty 
thousand troops to the Bosphorus has cost him three mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. He will be very much perplexed 
and shorn of his warlike enthusiasm, before the end of 
twelve months from this date, and this the Czar knows 
and calculates on. Following in the wake of all these ru- 
mors of war comes a faint rumor of peace. Baron Meyen- 
dorff, the Russian Minister, is said to have intimated to 
the Austrian Emperor, that the Czar is not indisposed to 
send a plenipotentiary to a General Congress, now that the 
great belligerents have struck, and made the question 
European. If the Czar is sincere, the war will have an 
end. But he probably desires to see the summer weather 
spent in negotiation, and so delay the business of war for 
another year. It is stated that Sardinia and Spain are 
ready to join the alliance of England and France, for the 
purpose of securing the integrity of the Turkish dominions. 
Such a movement on the part of Spain would be a very 
politic one. She would be sure of the support of the Great 
Western Powers in all emergencies. The Black Warrior 
business has not been yet decided. Now that the Ne- 
braska ferment seems likely to die away—like all other 
human ferments—it is probable the menacing demonstra- 
tions against the Cubaneers will die away too—for a little 
time longer. Very little news of interest has reached us 
from Asia. The war of the two venerable dynasties was 
proceeding slowly and heavily in China. The Celestial 
Empire is very wide, and there is room enough for both, so 
that there is no very great necessity for mutual extermi- 
nation. No account of Commodore Perry’s second recep- 
tion at Japan has yet reached us, It is probable that he 
has received the answer already given to Admiral Pontia- 
tine—that, in a year or so, the ports of Japan will be open 
to the ships of all traders going that way.—Latest accounts 
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from Batavia, say that two new islands had risen from the 
sea, near the Moluccas, flung up by the action of submarine 
volcanoes. A great number of the Dutch residents had 
liberated their slaves. In Dutch Borneo, the Chinese resi- 
dents have for some time been trying to make themselves 
independent, and beating the Dutch troops. But by a 





strong effort the Celestials have been defeated, and it is 
likely they will be completely put down. Great numbers 
of them are employed in mining the gold district of Mon- 
troduk. This rebellion of theirs shows a good deal of 
manliness. The courage and cupidity of the Chinese raise 
them nearly to the level of our owm races. 
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Wheological Essays and other Papers. By Thomas De Quin- 
cey. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 2 vols, 16mo. 

The reach of De Quincey’s thinking, and the range of 
his scholarship, receive additional confirmation with each 
succeeding volume of his works. The present essays are 
not repetitions or expansions of his previous efforts, but 
positive additions. In many respects they are among the 
ablest of his productions. The theelogical essays are on 
the subjects of “ Protestantism,” “Christianity as an Or- 
gan of Political Movement,” “ The Supposed Scriptural Ex- 
pression for Eternity,” “Judas Iscariot,” “ Hume’s Argu- 
ment against Miracles,” “ Casuistry,” “Secession from the 
Church of Scotland,” and, we suppose we may add, the 
-*Toilette of a Hebrew Lady.” The remaining topics are 
“‘Greece under the Romans,” “ Milton,” “Charlemagne,” 
«« Modern Greece,” and “ Lord Carlisle on Pope.” 

The theological essays are generally of a high order, in 
respect both to thought and composition. The best of 
them is that on “Christianity as an Organ of Political 
Movement,” which is full of original views of the subject, 
and has more completeness than is usual with De Quincey. 
He seems commonly to think that the ohject of an essay 
is not to exhaust a subject, but to indicate its exhaustless- 
ness; and he often leaves the reader in a state of intellec- 
tual torment, filled with stinging suggestions, but unable 
to proceed, without further help, in the direction to which 
they point. The essay under consideration is hardly open 
to this objection. It is clear, strong, and accurate, arriy- 
ing at definite conclusions by logical processes. The style, 
though not without starts of levity, moves onward with 
more sustained majesty than is usual with him. The open- 
ing paragraph isin his best manner. “Forces,” he says, 
“which are illimitable in their compass of effect, are often, 
for the same reason, obscure and untraceable in the steps 
of their movement. Growth, for instance, animal or vege- 
table, what eye can arrest its eternal increments? The 
hour-hand of a watch, who can detect the separate fluxions 
of its advance? Judging by the past, and the change 
which is registered between that and the present, we know 
that it must be awake; judging by the immediate appear- 
ances, we should say that it was always asleep. Gravita- 
tion, again, that works without holyday forever, and 
searches every corner of the universe, what intellect can 
follow it to its fountains? And yet, shyer than gravitation, 
less to be counted than the fluxions of sun-dials, stealthier 
than the growth of a forest, are the footsteps of Christianity 
amongst the political workings of man. Nothing that the 
heart of man values is so secret; nothing is so potent.” 
The reading of this paragraph, so perfect and so original in 
its perfection, considered merely as rhetoric, might be ad- 
duced to indicate the difficulty of teaching the art of writ- 
ing by rhetorical rules, and to prove that style is, in con- 
struction and movement, the creation of the mind it ex- 
presses, refusing all artificial aids, and defying all artificial 
limitations. 

The essay on “ Protestantism” is a piece of splendid gos- 
sip, in which the elephantine wit of the writer is curiously 
intermingled with his gravest reflections. The remarks on 





the Bibliolatry of Protestants, which he seems to consider 
almost as bad as the Mariolatry of the Catholics, will sur- 
prise many readers, who are accustomed to rank De Quincey 
among the most orthodox of authors. He contends for the 
virtual, while he opposes the doctrine of the plenary, in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. 

In the essay on Judas Iscariot, De Quineey expounds the 
novelty of some German writers, that the character and 
intentions of Judas have been misconceiyed; and certainly 
this paradox is hard toanswer. According to this view, 
Judas, in common with the rest of the apostles, believed 
that Christ came to establish an earthly kingdom, but 
went beyond the others in speculating on his reasons for 
delaying its inauguration. These reasons Judas found 
in the character of Christ himself, “sublimely over-gifted 
for purposes of speculation, but, like Shakspeare’s great 
creation of Prince Hamlet, not commensurately endowe? 
for the business of action and the sudden emergencies 
life. Indecision and doubt (such was the interpretation o. 
Judas) crept over the faculties of the Divine Man, as often 
as he was summoned away from his own natural Sabbath 
of heavenly contemplation to the gross necessities of ac 
tion. It became important, therefore, according to the 
views adopted by Judas, that his master should be pre- 
cipitated into action by a force from without, and thrown 
into the centre of some popular movement, such as, once 
beginning to revolve, could not afterward be suspended or 
checked. . . . He supposed himself executing the inner- 
most purposes of Christ, but with an energy which it was 
the characteristic of Christ to want. His hope was, that 
when at length actually arrested by the Jewish authori- 
ties, Christ would no longer vacillate; he would be forced 
into giving the signal to the populace of Jerusalem, who 
would then haye risen unanimously, for the double pur- 
pose of placing Christ at the head of an insurrectionary 
movement, and of throwing off the Roman yoke.” It was 
spiritual blindness, combined with audacity, and not 
treachery and perfidy, which really characterized Judas. 
On the first blush, this view of the matter seems merely 
an exercise of intellectual ingenuity, but the argument, 
when examined in all its force, and with the numerous 
collateral proofs adduced by De Quincey, has great weight. 
It will surprise many, and illustrate how fond we are of 
projecting our own preconceptions of things into the Scrip- 
ture narrative,’to be told that this notion of Judas is not 
contradicted in the Bible. 

The subject of “Charlemagne” furnishes De Quincey 
with an occasion to institute a comparison between Charle- 
magne and Napoleon, in which the latter is harshly han- 
dled. The Rev. Mr. Abbot, who has written a life of Na- 
poleon on the idea that he would have been a capital Sun- 
day-school teacher, or member of a sewing-circle had not 
Providence called him to an empire, has not hesitated to 
speak of the Syrian massacre in a style of apology which 
would provoke some surprise even in New Zealand. De 
Quincey talks in this way about it: “The entire body of 
gallant (many, doubtless, young and innocent) soldiers, 
disarmed upon the faith of a solemn guarantee from a 
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Christian general, standing in the very steps of the noble 
(and the more noble because bigoted) Crusaders, were all 
mowed down by the musketry of their thrice accursed 
enemy ; and, by way of crowning treachery with treachery, 
some few who had swum off to a point of rock in the sea, 
were lured back to destruction under a second series of 
proinises, violated almost at the very instant when uttered. 
A larger or more damnable murder does not stain the 
memory of any brigand, buccaneer or pirate; nor has any 
army, Huns, Vandals, or Mogul Tartars, ever polluted 
itself by so base a perfidy; for in this memorable tragedy 
the whole army were accomplices.” 

The present volumes of De Quincey’s Essays are the six- 
teenth and seventeenth of the series, making about a hun- 
dred and ten essays in all. We suppose that the editor’s 
list is not yet exhausted, and we trust that the publication 
will not cease with the present issue. Able as all these 
essays are, and, in their present shape, acknowledged both 
in England and America to be among the most important 
contributions to the literature of the century, it is curious 
that so few of them made an impression on the public mind 
at the period of the original publication in the Reviews 
and Magazines, sufficiently strong to excite inquiries re- 
specting their authorship. Had it not been for Mr. Fields, 
the American editor and publisher, they would, in all 
probability, have been left to die and be forgotten. De 
Quincey never would have collected them himself. 





Wensley. A Story Without a Moral. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 

The readers of Putnam’s excellent magazine will recog- 
nize an old acquaintance in this novel. The merits of the 
work, however, are not of that brilliant and dashing kind 
most likely to attract attention in the pages of a monthly, 
and we are glad that it has been issued in a volume by 
itself. Wensley is a picture of a New England village as 
it appeared about thirty years ago—a village which, in its 
scenery, people and manners, preserved the characteristics 
of an earlier time. The style of the representation is ad- 
mirable—close to reality, yet softened by its passage 
through a genial imagination. There is no attempt to 
produce striking effects by jerks or spasms of diction or 
incident, but the narrative flows on in an unbroken 
course to the end. An arch humor, peeping out here and 
there from the surface of the fluent diction, gives it an 
additional charm, The characterization evinces that the 
writer has an instinct for individualities, and a power of 
embodying them so distinctly that they readily take shape 
and life in the reader’s imagination. It seems, in perusing 
the novel, as if the persons were old but forgotten friends, 
whom the writer was vividly recalling to our minds. Par- 
son Bulkley, the most felicitous of them all, suggests every 
good country clergyman we have ever known, yet still has 
an indefinable quality in his personal composition which 
discriminates him from the real individuals he suggests. 
His man Jasper is another character that comes upon us 
like a Platonic reminiscence. Colonel Allerton is a bold 
and free delineation of quite a different kind of man, whose 
peculiarities serve by opposition to bring out more deci- 
sively the characters with whom he is associated. The 
portraits of the village magnates and gossips are all exe- 
cuted with the same delicate freedom and certainty of 
touch. The author must know the Yankee natune in its 
inmost recesses of individuality. 

But perhaps it is not so much in the felicity of the indi- 
vidual characters as in the mode of their combination, and 
the skill with which they are all harmonized into unity of 
effect, that constitutes the peculiar charm of the work. 
The story is read with quiet delight. We take it in lei- 
surely, and brood over it with a sense of intellectual and 
emotional comfort. In one word, it satisfies the mind—a 


term which can now rarely be used to describe the impres- 
sion left by a novel. 
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It is difficult to do justice to “ Wensley” by quotations, 
but we cannot resist the desire to extract the passage 
where Parson Bulkley relates how he induced Deacon 
Holt, of his congregation, a butcher, to allow the hymns of 


Sternhold and Hopkins to be supplanted by those of Dr. 


Watts: 

‘IT found the deacon,” says the parson, “sitting at his 
front door one fine Sabbath evening, about sundown. The 
delicious west wind did, to be sure, bring an occasional 
whiff from his slaughter-house, hard by, but the deacon 
liked it none the worse for that. So, by way of making 
my approaches regularly, I said, ‘An uncommonly fine 
evening, deacon.’ ‘ Ya-as, parson,’ he replied, ‘ the weather 
is dreadful fine, as you say. It somehow makes a fellow 
feel kind o’ nohow. I was just saying to Miss (Nov-Anglice 
for Mrs.) Holt, it was such-a-most-a-beautiful afternoon, if 
it was n’t that it’s Sa-a-ba-a-day. I feel just as if I should 
like to sla-a-ter suthin!’ (slaughter something.) I thought 
that* now was my time, and solI broached the subject at 
once. ‘Deacon,’ said I, ‘I am surprised to find that a 
man of your piety and discretion should oppose the substi- 
tution of Watt’s for the old version;’ and then proceeded 
to give reasons in favor of the one over the other. He 
shook his head. ‘Parson Bulkley, said he, ‘1’ll tell you 
what: I ve two reasons why I wont never agree to it.’ 
‘May I ask,’ said I, ‘what they are?’ ‘ My first objection 
is, said he, ‘that Watts isn’t an expired man.’ ‘ Watts 
not an expired man!’ I exclaimed. ‘My dear sir, I am 
astonished to hear a man of your intelligence say such a 
thing. I do assure you that there is nothing more certain 
than that he is an expired man.’ ‘Be you sartain?’ the 
astonished deacon asked, somewhat shaken by my confi- 
dence. ‘I am not more certain of my own existence,’ I 
replied; ‘it isa perfectly well established fact.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said he, slowly, ‘if you be sartain sure, I suppose I must 
give up that pint’ . The deacon said, ‘My second pint 
is, that there’s a word in it that isn’tin Scriptur. ‘In- 
deed!’ said I; ‘that is vital. Pray what is the word?’ — 
‘Pause!’ said the deacon; there’s the word pause in it, and 
it aint no where in the Bible!’ and he looked triumphantly 
at me, as if he had cornered me now. [Dr. Watts divided 
his longer psalms and hymns into two or more portions by 
the interposition of the word ‘ Pause.”] *My good friend.’ 
I replied, ‘I am more astonished at this objection than the 
other. Pause not in the Bible! Please just reach it to me. 
Look here, now: 1. Sam. xvii. 37. ‘The Lord hath de- 
livered me out of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of 
the bear.’ The paw of the lion and the paw of the bear, taken 
together, make ‘ paws,’ don’t they? How can you say then, 
and you so well read in the Bible, that the word paws is n’t 
in it?? The deacon was silenced, and he has never been 
heard to say a word against Dr. Watts and his psalms from 
that day to this. My victory was complete.” 





The Dodd Family Abroad, By Charles Lever. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is one of the gayest, shrewdest, most sparkling and 
most rollicking of the many works of Lever. The Dodds, 
an Irish family of encumbered estate, are taken to the 
Continent by the senior member of the concern, in the 
hope of living more economically abroad than at home. 
The book is made up of letters, written by the various 
members of the Dodd connection, and as various in style 
and sentiment as the characters of their writers. The re- 
sult is a picture, or series of pictures, of German and Ita- 
lian life and manners, strongly provocative of laughter. 
The absurdities of the family in their desire to be fashion- 
able and distinguished, and their queer adventures and 
mishaps, are exhibited with great humor. Dodd, the 
father, is a splendid specimen of the elderly Irish gentle- 
man, impulsive, irascible, full of animal spirits, shrewd 
and sensible enough in his mode of thinking, foolish and 
reckless in his conduct. His letters are perhaps the best 
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in the book. Dodd, mother, is a vixen of a peculiar stamp, 
wrong-headed and wrong-hearted, who spoils her children, 
plagues her husband, and worships herself. Dodd, daugh- 
ter, is a beautiful and sentimental young lady, eager for 
conquests, a coquette, a jilt, and almost a jade. James 
Dodd, the son, is a young scapegrace, who gets into all 
kinds of ridiculous scrapes, but is so good-natured in his 
good-for-nothingness that he never entirely loses the sym- 
pathy of the reader. The failures are Capt. Morris and 
Carry Dodd, characters in which the author attempts to 
delineate excellent people, and succeeds only in delineat- 
ing bores. They fortunately occupy but a small space in 
the book, and can be easily skipped. We do not know but 
that the interposition of their dullness is a contrivance of 
the author to have some foil to his brilliancy, and, if so, 
he has succeeded to a charm. 





Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his Music Pub- 
lisher, James Power, New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This publication, suppressed in London, is published 
here. T. Crofton Croker supplies an introductory letter 
to Redfield, in relation to these letters—to Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Life of Moore—and to the nature of Moore’s connec- 
tion with Power. The latter appears to have had a hard 
time with the exacting poet; and, between them, the old 
relation of author and publisher seems to have been re- 
versed—Moore drinking his wine out of Power’s skull, in- 
stead of Power’s enjoying the old privilege of making a 
wine-cup of Moore’s. “By ——, Mr. Croker,” said Power 
to him, on an occasion when he received an insulting letter 
from the author of “ The Loves of the Angels,” “I am_his 
banker, bill-acceptor, and fish-agent—letter-carrier, hotel- 
keeper, and publisher, and now he wants me to be his 
shoe-black.” 

There is a good deal of interesting matter in the volume. 
Among other little scandals, there is a poem by Lord By- 
ron, provoked by a sneer of Moore’s in the “ Hebrew Melo- 
dies.” The closing verse is very sharp: 

Of the dead we’d fain speak and always hope well: 
Tommy’s errors, we trust, are forgiven; 

But if there ’s one thing that will send him to hell, 
*T is his singing so vilely of Heaven! 

The following epigram by Mr. Atkinson, on the birth of 
Moore’s third girl, and in reference to the poet’s disap- 
pointment in not having a boy, is very good and very new : 

I’m sorry, dear Moore, there’s a damp to your joy, 

Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid, 

When I say that your wife had a right to a boy— 

For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 
But since Fate the boon that you wished for refuses, 
By granting three girls to your happy embraces, 


: He meant, when you wandered abroad with the Muses, 
That your wife should be circled at home with the Graces. 





Africa and the American Flag. By Commander Andrew 
Hi. Foote, U. 8. N., Lieut. Commanding U.S. Brig Perry 
on the Coast of Africa, A, D.1850—51. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This isa timely production. It not only describes the 
Slave Trade as carried on at the present time, and as for- 
merly conducted, but gives an account of the physical 
geography, the climate, geology, zoology, botany, and trade 
of Africa, the distribution of races on that continent, and 
their arts, manners and character. Its narrative of the 
operations of the American squadron on the coast is also 
of much interest. The comparison of the old with:the pre- 
sent trade in slaves, seems to us, in one paragraph, to 
settle a question which has been often discussed. “The 
slave-trade,” says our author, “is now carried on by com- 
paratively small and ill-found vessels, watched by the 
cruisers incessantly. They are therefore induced, at any 
risk of loss by death, to crowd and pack their cargoes, so 
that a successful voyage may compensate for many cap- 





tures. In olden times there were many vessels fitted ex- 
pressly for the purpose—large Indiamen or whalers. It 
has been objected to the employment of squadrons to ex- 
terminate that trade, that their interference bas increased 
its enormity. This, however, is doing honor to the old 
Guineamen such as they by no means deserve. It is, in 
fact, an inference, in favor of human nature, implying 
that a man who has impunity and leisure to do evil, can- 
not, in the nature of things, be so dreadfully heartless in 
doing it as those in whose track the avenger follows to 
seize and punish. The fact, however, does not justify this 
surmise in favor of impunity and leisure. If ever there 
was any thing on earth which, for revolting, filthy, heart- 
less atrocity, might make the devil wonder and hell recog- 
nize its own likeness, then it was on any one of the decks 
of an old slaver. The sordid cupidity of the older, as it 
is meaner, was also more callous than the hurried ruffian- 
ism of the present age. In fact, a slaver. now has but one 
deck; in the last century they had two or three. Any one 
of the decks of the larger vessels was rather worse, if this 
could be. than the single deck of the brigs and schooners 
now employed in the trade. Then, the number of decks 
rendered the suffocating and pestilential hold a scene of 
unparalleled wretchedness.” 

The speculations of the author regarding the future 
prospects of Africa are more cheering than those which we 
are accustomed to hear, and as they are based on positive 
facts and investigations, they are not merely prophecies 
of a philanthropic heart, but conclusions of a lozical mind. 
We cordially commend the volume to our readers. 





The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers; with a 
Biographical Sketch, and Notes. Edited by Epes Sargent. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


This is the most beautiful edition of Rogers ever pub- 
lished in the United States—the large type, white paper, 
and general elegance in the mechanical execution of the 
volume, discriminating it from all others. It is uniform 
with the same editor’s edition of Campbell. The biographi- 
cal sketch extends to sixty closely printed pages, and is 
full of information regarding the relations of Rogers with 
the other celebrities of his time, contains extracts from 
the critical estimates of Rogers’ genius published in the 
prominent reviews, and gives a detailed account of the 
treasures of art and literature collected in his house, the 
scene of so many celebrated “ breakfasts.” The compilation 


of this biographical notice must have cost the editor a. 


great deal of labor, as it is constructed from materials col- 
lected from many books, in more than one language. All 
the literary biographies of the century seem to have been 
consulted. 

The poems of Rogers display no great elements of indi- 
vidual nature, no depth of passion, few electric flashes of 
imagination, but they spring from pure and tender senti- 
ments, ahd embody with singular skill emotions at once 
delicate and universal. “The Pleasures of Memory,’ and 
“ Human Life.” will glways be read with tranquil delight 
by readers of all degrees of culture. Though pensive in 
their tone, and reflective rather than impulsive in their 
strain of thought and feeling, they please the young as 
much as the old. Simple, however, as they seem, they are 
probably the most elaborate poems of the century. The 
author’s sensitive and exacting taste weighed every word 
and rhyme, and his “frantic fastidiousness” made the 
task of correcting and polishing his lines a never-ending 
torment. A coterie of the most distinguished men in Lon- 
don, critics and poets, often sat in solemn conclave to help 
him out of the difficulties of a couplet, and to decide on 
the propriety of an epithet. Yet out of the sgonies of such 
elegance have come poems which flow with apparently 
spontaneous ease, and give no evidence of the pangs which 
accompanied their birth. “ Easy writing is—hard writing,” 
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and so Rogers found it. His reward is, that all he has 
written has become classic. It is not the highest kind of 
poetry, but it is perfect in its kind. The nature it ex- 
presses is not powerful, but it is sweet and tender, and we 
eannot but think he will be read as long as Byron and 
Campbell are read, though in genius he is plainly their 
inferior. The poets who tranquilize the heart ure as popu- 
lar as those who stir it. 





The Knout and the Russians ; or the Muscovite Empire, the 
Cear, and the People. By Germain de Lagry. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1 vol., 12 mo, 


Among the crowd of works on Russia now tumbling 
from the press, this vigorous, lucid, and vivacious account 
of the institutions, policy, people, and government of the 
empire, deserves particular notice. It is impossible to say 
how far the French prejudice, and the French brilliancy of 
the author color and distort his views of facts, but he evi- 
dently writes from a full mind, and his representation is 
probably substantially true.. The barbarians promise to be 
routed, and thoroughly used up in literature, before they 
are reached by arms. The present volume, taken in con- 
nection with other works, animated by a similar spirit, 
will, doubtless do much to directagainst Russia the opinion 
of the civilized world. 


Behind the Scenes. By Lady Bulwer Lytton. New York: 
Riker & Co. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


It is generally understood that the Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, 
who serves as the hero and rascal of this novel, isintended 
as a representation of Sir Edwatd Bulwer Lytton, the hus- 
band of the amiable writer of the work. It is needless to 
say that the inspiration of hatred is evident in every line 
and lineament of the portrait, and that the thing is over- 
done, and carried to caricature. Ferrars is represented as 
a liar, hypocrite, seducer, and poisoner, without any per- 
sonal or political principle. It is the portrait of a fiend, 
painted, or rather daubed, by the hand of a fury. There 
is a good deal of epigrammatic felicity in the style of the 
work, and some caustic sketches and scratches of character. 
D’Israeli, especially, is caricatured with a good deal of vene- 
mous skill. But the work, as a whole, is beneath serious 


criticism. The good peopleare flunkies, and the bad peo- 
ple are devils. 





The Hive of the Bee-Hunter, A Repository of Sketches, in- 
cluding peculiar American Character, Scenery, and Ru- 
ral Sports. By T. B. Thorpe, of Louisiana. Illustrated 
by Sketches from Nature. -New York: D. Appleton & 
Ce. 1 vol., 12 mo, 

This is a capital series of sketches, written in a free, bold 
and attractive style, and full of information regarding the 
life at the South and South-west. The “Big Bear of Ar- 
kansas,” is one of the most favorable specimens of the 
author’s power of exhibiting character in the rough, and 
many of the descriptions of scenery are singularly graphic. 





The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829, with a 
View of the Present Affairs in the East. By Colonel Ches- 
ney, R. A., D.C. L., IR. S., with Maps: New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A valuable work, written by an officer of distinction, 
personally conversant of many of the events he narrates, 
and competent to give judgment on the natvre of the 
struggle which has long been carried on, in peace and in 
war, between Russia and Turkey. The appendix contains 
the Diplomatic Correspondence between the Four Powers, 
and the secret correspondence between the Russian and 
English governments. 





Narrative of a Voyage to the North-West Coast of America, 
in the Years 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, or the First Ame- 
rican Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel Franchere, 
Translated and Edited by J. V. Huntington. New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


This is a connected, simple, and minute account of the 
early settlement of the Oregon Territory, undertaken by 
the enterprise of John Jacob Astor. It is the production 
of one of the original adventurers in the expedition, and 
is a contribution to the historical literature of the country. 
It corrects some unintentional inaccuracies which crept 
into Washington Irving’s account of the expedition, in 
his charming “ Astoria.” Mr. Huntington’s translation is 
well executed, preserving a good portion of the “ Defoe- 
like simplicity” of the original. 





The Catacombs of Rome, as Illustrating the Church of the 
Jirst three Centuries. By the Right Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kip, D. D. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 16mo, 


This little vclume gives the result of some observations 
and much study. The Catacombs of Rome, the scene of so 
much Christian heroism, have formed the subject of many 
elaborate and costly works, but little known to the million. 
Dr. Kip describes them with much minuteness and elo- 
quence, and the text is profusely illustrated with wood 
cuts, bringing the matter palpably before the eye, in case 
the writer’s graphic pen should fail to impress it on the 
imagination. Whether read to gratify the curiosity or to 
feed the Christian sentiment of the public, Dr. Kip’s book 
will be found equally interesting and valuable. 





The Turkish Empire: its Historical, Statistical, and Reli- 
gious Condition; also, its Manners, Customs, etc. By 
Alfred de Basse, Member of Embassy at Constantinople. 
Translated, revised, and enlarged, with memoirs of the 
reigning Sultan, Omar Pacha, the Turkish Cabinet, etc. 
By Edward Joy Morris, late United States Charge de Af- 
Jairs at Naples. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
Priee 50 cents. 


This volume is a useful addition to the number of books 
upon Turkey and the Turks, containing a mass of useful 
and reliable information in regard to the population, modes 
of life, official documents, and the administration of justice 
in the Turkish Empire. The addenda, by Mr. Morris is 
able, full of information, and written in the style of a 
practiced scholar and writer. We commend it to our readers. 





The Curse of Clifton. By Emma D. Southworth. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. 


This is a republication of a.very intense novel; which 
has made its mark upon the reading public, in the columns 
of our contemporary, the Saturday Evening Post. It is 
full of the faults and excellencies of this popular writer, 
and, though not to our taste, has already met the favor of 
a very large body of readers, who will be glad to find it in 
book form. 


Tae New Votume—With this number of Graham we 
commence a new volume with increased attractions, and a 
determination to make this popular American Monthly in 
all its appointments equal to any magazine in the country. 
Our readers will perceive by this number that in original 
talent, literary and artistic, we have our full share, while 
the general tone of the magazine is, if possible, more na- 
tional than ever. Our engravings for the volume are all 
from original designs, by the best artists, and hereafter our 
steel illustrations will be entirely of topics relating to Re- 
volutionary events. We trust our old subscribers will aid 


| us in extending our circulation in their respective towns. 











Original Commicalities. 


The noble Art of Horsemanship.—In Twelve Lessons. 








No. 1. How to mount with ease and comfort. 





No, 3. How to ride a trot gracefully. 





No. 5. How to break your horse. 


/ 





No. 2. How to start your horse gently. 


No. 4. How to ride a gallop ditto. 





No. 6, How to ride a kicking horse. 
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No.8. How toprevent your horse fromrunning away. 
No. 10. How to ride a stumbling horse with safety. 
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How to keep your horse from rubbing you against a wall. 





No. 9. How to raise your horse if he should sit down. 
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rt quickly. 


No. 12. How to dismount 


No 11. How to cure your horse of biting. 
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